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of the very wideawake local lumbermen’s organization. ranked among the highest of artisans Ile was not 

THE ENGINEERS. Mr. Townsend is a worker, not only in association content, however, to continue as a mechanie and after 

Locomotive engineers drive their wonderful steam cireles but in building up and carrying on the tre his apprenticeship had been served he secured employ 

horses aeross the country at a speed which sometimes mendous business of the Litthe River Lumber Com ment in the retail lumber vard of Hershey Bros., at 

is almost terrifying. While the engineer controls the pany, with headquarters at Townsend, Tenn, over Gordonsville, Pa. In 1879 he visited Paradise. where 

J speed, he is but a fraction of a great, complete and Whose destinies he presides, © married Miss Magy'e Johnson, and the couple took 
cohesive working unit. The engineer must place Ilis teammate, Mr, Delaney, is a oman of varie up their permanent abode in paradise 

absolute reliance in the integrity of the track crew, accomplishments. Those who know him only through About this time ambition was born, financial aid 

in the uneeasing watehfulness and lovalty of dis having partaken of his hospitality regard him as a Was secured, a tract of land was bought and a lumbes 

patchers, and must work in harmony with the other prince of entertainers. Those who know more about ard established. This business was continued several 

members of the train crew. Under his guidance the his e¢areer and about his struggle to make for himself vears and then sold. Mr, Townend then went to the 

train moves slowly and swiftly, remains stationary a firm place unong the ranks of lumbermen woods to engage in the manufacture of lumber, whieh, 

or ‘backs up.’? The engineer as the central intelli appreciate his many sterling qualities, his ability te he beheved, presented greater opportunities than the 

gence dominates the steam ve retail field This start was made 


hiele of commerce, but he is de in ISS6, when the Clearfield Lum 


pendent upon the loyalty of his ber Company was organized rhe 


fellow servants for «a record oft enterprise was launched when the 


clear und site accomplishments ‘evelopment of lumber was. first 


Those at the head of great com undertaken and the plant at Clear 


mercial organizations occupy posi field, Pa., became one of the pioneer 


tions in many respects similar to 


manufacturers of wood, The busi 


that of the locomotive engineer hess was continued until 1901, at 


They must ohey the signals set for which time the timber supply had 


their guidance. They must use heen exhausted, 


aera prudently the energy which then After cutting out at Clearfield 
9 fellow servants store up. In oa Mr. Townsend located a desirable 


practical way, the positions ot tract of timber in the Smoky 








ee, these two types of individuals are Mountain reg’on of eastern Ten 
Re dissimilar. One deals with well nessee. In this new enterprise Mr 
Seoens widerstood principles of — power; Townsend had as an associate the 
MAN. the other with the more delicatels late W M. McCormick. of Phila 
= adjusted and less easily handled delphia, who was recognized as one 
9 in human forces. One pulls the lever of the foremost lumbermen of the 
f refer and the great throbbing steam Kast. The Little River Lumber 
meget mechanism responds instantly. The Company was organized and a 
other endeavors to set his ma town and manufacturing plant 
Mo. chinery in motion and must take were established at Townsend, over 
ae into account individual views in which Mr, Townsend has presided 
offee is all the varied forms of dependable since the inception of the enter 
‘ou. If or questionable human subtleties. prise and of which, since the 
tMAN. The Hardwood Manufacturers’ death of Mr. MeCormick, he has 
= Association of the United States is been president and general man 
Facturer a great and potent organization, ager, 
petal one whose influence is being felt In February, 1905, the com 


t would throughout the realm where hard pany’s big double band = mill 








N. Y. woods are manufactured, sold and burned, In fifty-four working days 

used. New hands have been placed a new plant had been installed and 
loading On the association throttle. Men one side was put in operation, the 
—, not new to association work ot other band mill being ready for 
>, I influence, but new to the highest work about two months later, The 

positions in the organization whieh company has huilt thirty-six 
1ST. the members of it can bestow. miles of standard gage railroad and 
expert have been selected to carry on its has constructed a most substan 


factory affairs, This 





expression of con tial and complete sawmill town, 


RMAN. fidence and esteem | 








——— "Gieksintion | ry unigiees of WILSON BB. TOWNSEND, TOWNSEND, TENN. WILLIAM Bb. DELANEY, CINCINNATI. OLLLO Bary nap 7 the mage e Town 
; 1 1s not an empty President and Vice President of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United States send the company owns about 100, 
n expert compliment to those upon whom HOO acres of hardwood timber 
ind door the honor is bestowed. Upon the shoulders of the vrasp the portent of any situation, the gravity of lands, on which all varieties of timber indigenous to 
position executive officers falls the burden of the association any erisis and the possibilities of any opportunity. that seetion abound. The most valuable timbers are 
RMAN. work. The chief executive is not only called upon to Linked together these two gentlemen as teammates poplar, oak and white pine 
ee formulate plans but to provide facilities for exrrving will afford ample motive power for the organization Mr, Townsend was accompanied this year by his 
salary if them out. ; and their efforts, supplemented by the indefatigable son, George B, Townsend, who is secretary and treas 
mentite The new oflicers of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ activities of Lewis Doster, assure another year of urer of the Holston Box & Lumber Company at Knox 
ye re rh 7 ~ ar ‘ “ie i > . v s ‘ ‘ . 
or inten are: Wilson B. Townsend, president; conquest for the aig association Progress ville, Tenn Father and son are exeotlont comrades, 
——— liam Elson Delaney, first vice president, and C. L. should be and undoubtedly will be on a broad basis, fhe son has inherited much of his father’s good nature 
on cars Ritter, second vice president, such as was outlined by President Carrier in his very and cheerful optimism, also has something of his 
-RMAN. President Townsend first appeared in the associa alle summary of the situation confronting the hard capacity for hard work Not infrequently they are 
PLANT ne limelight in 1908 at a meeting held at Cincin wood trade of America, . mistaken for brothers. Each seems to regard such 
nati. On that occasion he gave a talk on the timber Both gentlemen began their business lives in a classificat‘on as a special compliment to himself. 
“homp Possibilities of the southern Appalachians which modest way. President Townsend was born March William Ellison Delaney, first vice president, was 
ane startled the minds of many lumbermen from their Y4. 1854, in Lancaster county, Pennsylvania. He born at Ironton, Ohio, December 1, 1871. About the 
_ Mertia and earned for the speaker the title of official spent his boyhood in and around the nickel mines of first sound he can remember was the whirr of the 
*rator. The forensic abilities of the new president Lancaster county, Pennsylvania, with which industry circular saw. His father was engaged in the lumber 
vous Were given play at the meeting held in Cincinnati this his father was identified. His educational advan- business, being identified with Newman & Spanner, 
, Week, when he responded to the eloquent address of tages were few. At the age of 17 he began to serve one of the oldest lumber manufacturing firms on the 
Welcome by the mayor of the city, whose words were an apprenticeship in a cabinet shop. The mechanics  Oh'‘o river. His education was secured in the co u:uon 
Supplemented and supported hy thane of the president of Pennsylvania, particularly the carpenters, are (Conclvded cn Page 110.) 
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WHITE ROCK MAPLE 


FLOORING 


MICHIGAN MAPLE 
HARDWOOD and HEMLOCK 


LUMBER 


WHITE CEDAR 


SHINGLES 


Production, Quality and Workmanship 
Second to None. Prompt Shipments. 


W. H. White Company, 
Boyne City Lumber Company. 


Mills at Wholesale Yard 
Boyne City, Michigan. Buffalo, New York. 

















GRAND RAPIDS: MICH: 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


"APL 


“THE EVERLASTING K 


Our special grade of 


“Second Clear” Quartered 


OAK FLOORING 


is creating a sensation in both quality and price. 
Write for particulars. 


Mixed carloads of Maple, Beech and 
Oak Flooring and Hardwood Lumber 


PROMPT SHIPMENTS 


JAMES D. LACEY. WOOD BEAL. VICTOR THRANE 








We furnish detailed reports of amounts of stumpage on each 2%, § 
or 10 acre Subdivision of each forty. 


We employ expert Pacific Coast Cruisers to check all estimates 
made on Western Timber. 





We offer High Class Timber Properties only, which have been 
placed in our hands for saie. 


We guarantee our estimates are reliable. 


JAMES 0, LACEY & CO. 


(ESTABLISHED 1880) 








312 Hibernia Bank Bidg., 


New Orleans, 


1104 Spalding Bulldiag, 1009 White Bidg., 


Portland, Ore, Seattle, 


1215 Ord Galen, 


Chicago, 


Kiln Dried, 
Hollow Backed 
Matched or 
Jointed. 
Polished and 
Bundled. 


Hard Maple, 
Beech and Birch 


Lumber 


MICHIGAN 


Write for Prices. 


BAY CITY 
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OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
TO ADVERTISERS. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is 
the only lumber newspaper having a 
large paid subscription list! 

The average number of copies of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN printed 
weekly during the year ended January 
1, 1911, was 13,802. 


State of Illinois, County of Cook, ss. 
I, Elmer C. Hole, secretary and treasurer of the 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, do solemnly swear 


that the above figures are correct. 


ELMER C. HOLE. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 25th 
day of January, 1911. 
HENRY S. LOVELY, Notary Public. 


This is a circulation more than double 
that of any other lumber newspaper 
and greater than the combined sub- 
scription lists of any three other lumber 
newspapers. 
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REDWOOD DURABILITY. 


The people of San Jose, Cal., 
onstration of the durability of redwood and of its adapt- 
ability as a tank stock. The San Jose Gas Company was 
organized in 1860. The first gas holder built in San 
Jose was constructed of 


thick, the tank having a capacity of 8,000 cubic feet. 





have had practical dem- 


redwood planks three inches 
This gas holder was used continuously twenty-eight years. 
In 1888 it was torn down and the redwood tank was 
found to be in just as good condition as when built in 
1860. Indeed, much of the material from the old tank 
Was used in the construction of new buildings around the 
gas plant. 


If the people of California show some enthusiasm in 


regard to redwood because of its indestructibility this 


single instance, which is but one of many, seems to af- 
ford them sufficient reason for the high regard in which 


they hold that California product. 





BUSINESS AND LIVING COSTS. 


Business, being business, ‘sets about methodically with 
an idea of determining just what factors are responsible 
When the individual’s 


for its increased cost of living. 


bank account fails to show up in a satisfactory manner 
at the end of the year the somewhat usual excuse is that 
the money, 


or part of it, has been spent foolishly. 


Just the same conclusion applies to business. Is not 
a part of the decrease in net profits due to unwise, if 
not foolish, expenditures; to undiscovered leakages, to 
wastage and to efforts to save a penny, spending a dol- 
lar in the endeavor? 

Current business methods, not methods of accounting, 
are on trial. The bookkeeping of any concern should be 


complete and comprehensive, showing every item of 
cost, but whether the net profits are paid in the form of 
dividends, salary or interest on the investment matters 
very little, 


serving in many cases to acquaint the business man 


A change in methods of bookkeeping, while 


with the actual results of his enterprise, will not change 
Such 
from either enlarged receipts or 


loss into profit nor increase the margin of profit. 
increases must come 
reduced expenditures. 

The thought of the business world is turning toward 
scientific management without understanding as yet just 
what scientific management involves. The present status 
was forcibly presented at the recent railroad hearing 
on advanced rates when Attorney Brandeis asserted that 
by economical management the railroads could save 
$1,000,000 a day. ‘We are 
willing. How shall we do it?’’ This is a_ suecinet 
definition of the attitude of the ‘We 
are willing to save if you will tell us how.’’ 


NO. 6 BOARDS. 


In the report of the chief inspector of the Northern 


The railroads’ reply was: 


business world: 





Pine Manufacturers’ Association attention is called to 


the practice of making No. 6 boards, Several years ago, 
when No. 5 boards were evolved, part coming from the 
poor end of No, 4 and part from the refuse on its way 
to the burner, it was thought that the manipulation of 
grades had Yeen carried to the ultimate. It would seem 


from the report, however, that a number of manufac 
turers have made a grade of No. 6 boards. The creation 
of this grade operates to increase the value of the No, 5 
boards produced by the mills and, naturally, to increase 
the total quantity of material cut from the log. 

At one 


5 boards and strips constituted 


Inspections were made at a number of plants, 
it was shown that No. 
91.4 percent of the No. 6 stock, the remainder being 
termed worthless. The lowest grade contained 72.7 per 
cent of No. 


5 boards and strips and 27.3 percent of 


worthless, the average containing 82.2 percent of No. 5 
boards and strips and 17.8 percent worthless. It is 
recommended by the inspector that the practice of mak 
ing No. 6 boards be discontinued or that it be standard- 
ized. 

Fifteen years ago it was rather difficult to sell No. 3 
boards. Then No. ‘ 
were waggishly termed ‘‘2-men scoots,’’ but a demand 


1 boards came on to the market and 


for No. 4 boards: was created eventually and shortly 
thereafter No. 
and whether this grade will meet a demand 


5 came into existence. Now No. 6 has 
been sighted, 
depends somewhat upon market conditions and some- 
manufacturer. If 


what upon the disposition of the 


there is to be a grade of No. 6 boards, however, it 
should be standardized and described as closely as the 


quality of the stock will permit. 
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THE BIG ASSOCIATION AND THE SMALL. 


All kinds of retail association meetings are being held just now, and the term 
‘fall kinds’’ is used in its strictest sense. There are the big meetings with an 
attendance of approximately two thousand, and the district meetings, which cover 
only as many counties as the larger associations cover states. The big meeting 
impresses the visitor by its size, and it is an impression that is certain to redound 
to the benefit of the individual retail] lumber dealer and his association, The 
man tempted to kick over the traces, to depart somewhat from the ethical 
procedure that custom and the trade have laid down for him, is likely to be 
made to pause by the presence in one city of retailers representing a total 
investment of nearly $60,000,000 and 1,900 yards, as was the case at the Kansas 
City meeting last week. 

The district meeting has none of this prestige of numbers. It meets in a small 
hotel in a small room and with comparatively small attendance, as measured by 
its big brother of the prairie. There is, however, in the district meeting no less 
cordiality and in its program little if any less entertainment and instruction. 
Indeed, the officers of the smaller body will insist that the district association 
eclipses the big meeting in that every retailer in its jurisdiction is brought face 
to face with his brother; competitor meets with competitor, and men quickly get 
into the habit of dropping the ‘‘Mr.’’ and calling each other by their first names. 

Both the advocate of the large association and the advocate of the small asso 
ciation are right. The large association works much benefit through mere force 
of numbers, for it compels respect. No man is anxious to monkey with a buzz 
saw with 1,900 teeth. But in drawing retailers closer together with each other 
and closer together with the men from whom they buy lumber the district asso- 
ciation excels. Men come to such a meeting strangers in some cases, but they 
seldom part that way. They are thrown into each other’s society constantly for 
two or three days in an atmosphere charged with sociability and they become 
brothers and friends. 

It would seem that the happy medium among associations is the one large 
enough to command respect; to command also the service of men exceptionally 
equipped to discharge its official duties, and yet not so large that those in attend- 
ance fail to create those personal friendships which are the past foundation and 
future hope of the association spirit. - 

Two things each of these two classes of associations can do to increase their 
value to the individual member. This is an age of intensive farming. Men are 
learning to raise large crops on ‘small areas. A small association should follow 
intensive methods. It should endeavor to enlist the support of all retailers within 
its jurisdiction. Its ultimate number will not be large but it will have the 
prestige of unanimity. As for the mammoth association, it also has a department 
of effort to which it may well devote attention. The men in the larger associa- 
tions who are acquainted should see to it that everybody gets acquainted. The 
hig state association might well seriously devote some of its time and the efforts 
of a duly constituted and carefully appointed committee to the business of 
bringing the membership together, making the retailers know each other—to 
kindle brighter the fraternal spirit which is the high light of the district meetings. 





MERCHANDISING LUMBER. 


A thorough understanding of the cost of lumber to the manufacturer, f. 0. b. cars 
at point of origin, or to the retailer delivered to his customer, would be of ineal- 
culable value. A comparison of costs would show considerable variation, even among 
those engaged in business under substantially similar conditions. 

The value of cost sheets largely is educational. From a business standpoint it is 
absurd to offer a commodity for less than the cost of production plus at least a small 
profit. In lumber if the profit be of exceedingly modest proportions the hazards of 
the business not infrequently will more than offset it. 

Lumber manufacturers must meet and overcome an unusual condition. The high 
grade product must bring a sufficient revenue to make up the difference between the 
cost of producing low grade lumber and its sale value at the mill. This has proven 
a stumbling block to many operators. It makes extremely difficult a determination 
in advance of just what basie prices are necessary in order that a year’s work may 
show a profit. In every operation some lumber is produced which can not be sold for 
sufficient to pay manufacturing cost, embracing therein every item that properly 
should be ineluded, 

After all has been said in regard to the subject of costs—and no question has ever 
come before the lumber trade which has been or is of greater value to the trade 
it remains that sufficient attention has not been given to the merchandising of lumber. 
To place the responsibility for this lack of understanding is somewhat difficult, A 
great deal of the product is handled by those who have no other interest in the 
transaction than to buy at a price and sell for a higher one. Here many manufac. 
turers have been content to end their investigations and to attribute to the wholesale 
dealer responsibility for a condition over which the buyers of lumber, wholesalers and 
consumers, have absolutely no jurisdiction. 

Inability to understand the fundamental principles of merchandising and utter 
refusal by the producer to appreciate his power absolutely to dictate prices are 
responsible for the absurd mill prices now prevailing. 

A schedule of values which wouid have brought the manufacturer $3 a thousand 
feet more for his product during 1910 would not have influenced the consumption of 
lumber a million feet. The product is absolutely necessary to the conduct of general 
business, even on the somewhat moderate scale on which it has been conducted during 
the last three years. More lumber is being used in the United «States today than 
ever before. The consumption of lumber is increasing steadily. This increased de 
mand is fully satisfied. aecilities exist for supplying even more stock than is 
required, but the bugbear of overproduction is not a legitimate nor a sufficient excuse 
for the prevailing deplorable price condition. 

Three years of unexampled prosperity, of the highest range of prices ever known 
and of a demand which could not be satisfied with sufficient promptness to please 
the buyer dwarfed the commercial development of lumbermen, They were not respon 
sible for the boom times, but, in many cases, were a product of such times, When 
the fictitious foundation was swept from under them many learned to their surprise 


and chagrin that they were not merchants, but producers only. Since the 1907 crash 
they have been energetically treading water. The lumber industry today is not on an 
absolutely assured footing, but has established the nucleus of a firm foundation. On 
this foundation the industry must be rebuilt, and its reconstruction calls for the 
recognition and employment of true principles of merchandising. 

During the last three years a few operators have made fair profit. The majority 
have converted investments in timber into cash. Some operations have been conducted 
at a loss. 

The difference between the desired results and the others is that which 
exists between the concern which establishes its own basis of values and the 
one which permits the buyer to name the price. 

Purchasing agents of the largest users of lumber have been amazed at the wide 
variation shown in quotations received. These differences have ranged from 10 to 35 
percent of the value at the mill. The basis of rate-making observed by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission is to name rates which will give a profit to those lines upon 
which the cost of handling is the greatest. This system, possibly with some modifiea- 
tion, should be employed by lumbermen. 

Package and crating lumber excepted, there is little competition in lumber save 
yellow pine with yellow pine, fir with fir, oak with oak, poplar with poplar, and all 
down through the list. Each is employed for certain specific purposes and with its 
understudy supplies such trade. Each wood necessarily has a substitute, but such 
competition is not burdensome to those who possess the preferred wood, and certainly 
should not be to those who are offering new material. An increase in lumber prices 
is a matter of the asking. The idea has been worked out. It is not a theory, as the 
reports of certain producers of fir, of yellow pine, of hardwoods, of white pine and 
of hemlock have demonstrated. 

The remedy for the price situation is: Place a reasonable value upon a source of 
wealth which nature has provided, place a reasonable value upon your investment, 
place a reasonable value upon your own efforts, and place a reasonable value upon 
your own products. If the producer does not, the buyer certainly will not. 


AN EXECUTIVE’S INTELLIGENT VIEWS. 


The Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association never will have as chief executive a 
man more energetic or more loyal to his office than retiring President R. M. Carrier. 
Mr. Carrier developed with his duties and responsibilities. His address this year 
was an exposition of broad views, the result of intimate contact with and thorough 
appreciation of the problems confronting the industry with which he is identified. 

The address was a call for all right-thinking men to get together on a practical 
business basis to eliminate fancied grievances, to adjust the very slight variances 
in present methods of grading and so shape affairs that the attention of the manu 
facturer, dealer and consumer may be given to the anticipation of business hazards 
rather than be absorbed by internal dissension. He did not favor the elimination 
of any present-day factor or element of the trade, but the amalgamation of interests 
and purposes with the sole idea of promoting their mutual and general welfare, 
so far as they can be promoted by organized effort. This would leave the individual 
free to look after his personal business and unhampered by petty conflict or 
jealousy. 





His observations in regard to current methods of supplying the requirements of 
consumers were timely and pointed. His statement that, owing to substitution, 
cost to the consumer is frequently in excess of ruling values should hold much of 
interest to all who use hardwoods. The practice of substituting one grade for 
another he believes to be on the decline and that ultimately it must be eliminated. 

In respect to the existence of two methods of grading hardwood lumber, Mr. 
Carrier stated that, unless the hardwood trade is actuated by most selfish motives, 
the factions should get together and wipe out the apparently slight differences that 
exist between the two present standards of grading. 

The hardwood industry of the United States has made commendable progress 
during the last two years toward a satisfactory and acceptable meeting ground 
where individual interests and prejudices will be eliminated and from which a new 
industry, free from the many evils which leechlike have attached themselves to it, 
will emerge triumphant. The way has been made plain, the most serious obstacles 
have been removed. All that remains is to take that step which will close the 
chasm—now narrowed to a mere gap—which separates the several branches of the 
hardwood industry of the United States. 


TAPLINE HEARING CONCLUDED. 


This week’s issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN contains a synopsis: of the test 
mony taken in the tapline cases at St. Louis the latter part of last week and a review 
of the intervenors’ testimony taken at Chicago Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday of 
this week. 





Owing to the extraordinary amount of convention and association matter, it is 
impossible to give space to a detailed report of the proceedings in this issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, but for the benefit of those who are interested in a more 
comprehensive report of the St. Louis and Chicago hearings the AMERICAN LUMBER 
MAN is publishing a supplement containing all of the relevant text of the 
proceedings, 

Copies of this supplement will be mailed to all interested in the eases and addi- 
tional copies will be furnished upon application, 

During part of the time at St. Louis last week two separate examinations were 
heing conducted and « complete report of the testimony taken since Thursday prob 
ably will cover 2,000 to 2,500 pages of the official reporter ’s typewritten manuscript 
and it is certain that the Interstate Commerce Commission has gathered every bit 
of available information bearing on the status of the taplines involved in the con 
troversy over divisions. 

Many opinions are afloat as to the outcome of the investigation, but it is impos 
sible to predict with a shade of accuracy what it will be. It is generally believed, 
however, that the commission will by some process or other put a stop to th paying 
of divisions which it deems excessive and entirely eliminate divisions to thie yoads 
which are unable to quality fully as common carriers within the meaning of th law 
as eonstrued by the commission. 


Whether the fight is over or has just begun is another open question. \Vhiatever 
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the decision may be the parties feeling themselves aggrieved will have recourse to 
the commerce court and there the whole matter may have to be threshed out again. 

, One thing which either the Interstate Commerce Commission or the courts event- 
ually will be compelled to decide is an exact definition of a common carrier. Never 
before in the history of railroad law has this question been so hazy as it is today; 
never before, in fact, has a definition beer wanted, but it becomes apparent from 
the testimony in these cases that railroads which are compelled by state commissions 
to qualify as common carriers are viewed with suspicion by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and will have to prove their status. 

The next move on the part of the tap lines and the intervenors necessarily will 
be the preparation and filing of their briefs, which doubtless will require more time 
than was allowed by the commission, and it is to be feared will add complexity to 
an already difficult case. 


THE DREAMER OF DREAMS. 


Modern economists are dreaming dreams the possibilities of which are wonder- 





fully pleasing and alluring. A certain gentleman in South Dakota, engaged in the 
lumber business, has written about his dream. He tells of a wonderfully complete, 
competent and kindly business organization which shall take over the trade now 
handled by five or six retail lumber establishments, which shall supply the com- 
munity with all the building material now furnished by those competing for the 
trade, which shall handle material at a lower cost ard shall furnish it at a lower 
price than it is now supplied. He has outlined a competent and efficient organ- 
ization which can serve the public better than it is now being gerved and with 
greater profit to those who serve. All that prevents the consummation of this won- 
derful improvement is certain statutory enactments and human nature. 

E. L. Keith, of Philip, 8. D., tells the story in his own inimitable and convincing 
way. It is a beautiful story. The review given is not necessary, save to serve as 
an introduction to a somewhat consoling and philosophical conclusion, the con- 
clusion being that: . 

The present generation is a mixture of the last generation, the present generation 
and the generation to come. The holdovers cling tenaciously to the ideals of 
their time. Those just ushered into office are endeavoring to improve upon the 
crude methods they found in effect upon their introduction, and the dreamers and 
builders—the conservatives of the future—are reaching forward to grasp an elusive 
ideal, Thus this leaning tower of human nature is constantly readjusting itself on 
the new basis of the present-day conservative, who was the radical of the previous 
generation. The radical of today is leaning forward and reaching forward, giving 
the body politic an appearance similar to that of the leaning tower of Pisa. 

It is because of the mixture of the past, present and future that the body leans, 
swaying tremulously and unecertainly into the clearer, more pleasant light, striving 
to leave behind the perils and prejudices of the past, with the idea that ultimately 
man shall come into his own. In the face of this striving, all who read the future 
realize that the wildest conceptions of imagination today are the commonplace 
utilities of the next decade. 

And so the tower moves forward in its wobbly, uncertainly, certain way toward 
a goal of unconceived reality, and the part and parcel which man has in this journey 
is not to hinder its progress any more than the vast element of human nature 
demands, 





RAILROAD BUILDING OF THE WEST. 


James J. Hill, of St. Paul, Minn., stated recently that more railroad mileage will 
be built in Montana this year than in any other state. Oregon, according to the 
same authority, will be the scene of the second greatest railroad construction this 
year, This work will be largely by the Hill roads. Possibly railroad men have a 
keener sense of future possibilities and future demands for transportation facilities 
than have those engaged in other lines of work. . : 

This presumption is supported by the decision of the Southern Pacific railroad, 
announced Tuesday of this week, to spend within the next five years $75,000,000 
for double tracking its lines from the Missouri river to the Pacifie coast. This will 
be the greatest piece of new railroad work to be undertaken since the panic of 1907. 
The announcement states that both the Union and Southern Pacific will double track 
their lines from the Missouri river to San Francisco. This includes the Oregon 
Short Line from Granger, Wyo., to Huntington, Ore., and the Columbia River 
It is stated that by July 1 the Union Pacifie will have completed 
about 630 miles of its road West of Omaha on which it has been working for several 
years, 


line in Oregon. 


The plans also contemplate material additions to the trackage of the Shasta divi- 
sion of the Southern Pacific in both Oregon and California. 

Carrying out the plans which have been formulated will mean a big increase in 
the consumption of lumber and other materials. In railroad circles this is regarded 
a8 a forerunner of renewed activity in the West, of the return of a confidence in 
the stability of the business in the West, and confidence also in its rapid growth. 

This gigantic enterprise has been undertaken in the face of what might be termed 
adverse conditions. The railroads apparently have decided that the time has arrived 
when they must provide for facilities for handling the increased business which is 
being tendered them. This is notably true of the transportation lines which are 
serving western states. The Southern Pacific apparently has arranged for financing 
the new work and is going ahead on a broad basis, with the evident intention of 
creating facilities sufficient to handle the traffic which will be developed within the 
next five years, 

The South as a section should imitate this excellent example. There thousands 
of miles of none too substantial single track connect great centers of manufacture 
aid cieent consuming distriets. During the crop season and in some cases through 
out the year these lines are incapable of handling the traffic offered. In view of 
the plans which are being made for the development of southern resources, including 
the settlement of desirable agricultural lands, transportation facilities must be in- 
‘reased and improved. It is certain that the railroad interests will not be able to 
Ritts eect to etna advantage or at a lower cost during times of great prosperity 
than they could at the present. The railroads, of course, do not take the public 
into their confidence when contemplating improvements of this nature and, for all 


the wise public knows, plans may have been perfected. If not, the time for making 
them is certainly here and should be improved. 


YELLOW PINE IMPROVEMENT. 


When buyers of a commodity take notice of an increase in price and a more 
general demand for stock, a general betterment necessarily must be conceded. A 
large retail lineyard concern of the Southwest recently mailed a letter to all of its 
managers containing the following statement: 





The price of lumber in the last sixty days has advanced $2 per thousand feet. 

Stocks at the mills are badly broken and assorted orders are difficult to place. 

The prospects are that there will be further advances, 

The market today is $1.50 per thousand feet above our January 1 prices, 
You should advance your selling prices accordingly. 

The concern mailing this letter operates about fifty yards in the Southwest. It 
is a heavy buyer and, being in the market constantly, perhaps is one of the best 
judges of the situation in regard to lumber supply and values. The statements made 
indicate clearly the attitude of this big retail institution toward the yellow pine 
market and, incidentally, its policy of making its prices reflect the changes in the 
cost of stock. 

A great deal has been said—not so much written—in regard to the yellow pine 
situation during the last sixty days. There has been a decided improvement and 
the improvement continues. The market is stronger in the Southwest now probably 
than it is in Chicago or other great fields where competition is strong. The inerease 
in the wholesale price of yellow pine has been gradual and the situation has devel- 
oped amazing strength. The ability of the mills last year to find a market for 
practically their entire production has been construed to show that there is a big 
demand for lumber, that this demand is permanent and is continuing, and that 
manufacturers are entitled to prices that will enable them to show a profit on their 
business. 

The condition is responsible for the socalled February lull in lumber buying, but 
at the beginning of the month it does not appear that there will be any such lull this 
year. The presence at the mills of buyers for retail yards and for wholesale dealers 
has been construed to mean that a great deal of lumber will be wanted and that 
the tide has turned. The yellow pine market is extremely sensitive. Yellow pine 
reflects changes probably more quickly than any other wood. At the same time there 
is an element of substantiality to the recent improvement that may be regarded as an 
indication that yellow pine will lose the distinction of being the most sensitive of 
all lumber, 

Complete information in regard to December shipments and eut of 300 mills has 
been issued by Secretary George K. Smith. This shows a production for December 
of 330,000,000 feet and shipments of 379,000,000 feet, and indicates that out of 
stocks on hand lumber manufacturers supplied nearly 50,000,000 feet of lumber. 
This increase in shipments exceeds that of August, 1908, the next heaviest, by a 
few hundred thousand feet. No heavier increase in shipments is shown by the report 
of the last four years. This brought down the net excess of cut over shipments to 
a little more than 71,000,000 feet, or 1.44 percent of the production. During 1910 an 
average of 314 mills cut a little in excess of 5,021,000,000 feet and shipped 4,950,- 
000,000 feet. The net gain in stock during the year was a little in excess of 71,- 
000,000 feet. 





THE BUILDING EXHIBIT FOR 1910. 


Complete data showing the extent of building operations.in seventy-three leading 
cities of the United States during 1910 lately was presented in the Construction News, 
the tabulated details of which are presented in another place in this issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 

The results show that during the last year there were constructed in the seventy- 
three cities 216,011 buildings at a total expenditure of $741,831,552, as compared with 
212,210 buildings and a total cost of $783,221,420 in 1909. Thus it appears that there 
was an increase in the number of buildings last year over those permitted or erected 
in 1909 of 3,801 and a decrease of $41,389,868, or 5 percent in cost. This diserepancy 
between number and cost can be accounted for by the probability that several build- 
ings in the large cities were of the kind so enormously costly as to swell the total 
expenditure in 1909 to a greater amount than in 1910, notwithstanding that the 
number in the last named year was considerably in excess of the number in 1909. 

It is also supposable that the excess last year was of the cheaper grade of strue- 
tures that require a larger proportion of wood than the more costly steel framed 
buildings. 

At any rate the great extent of building last year is some explanation as to why 
so large a volume of lumber was required to meet market demands, despite some 
degree of lack in the railroad and other corporate requirements Comparatively speak- 
ing there was not much difference between building as a whole, in the country at 
large, as between 1910 and 1909. They were two years of good lumber demand, 
doubtless largely the result of a remarkable growth of cities and a consequent heavy 
demand for material in many of them. 

In scanning the figures the feature that is as striking as anything in the exhibit is 
the large amount of building that was done last year in a large number of the cities 
of prominence. This feature is not confined to sections, for it appears that in every 
portion of the country were these examples of extensive building. 

It can be said, however, that in southern California, the southern states and the 
middle West the total number of buildings and the cost show forth conspicuously. 
Decreases are apparent in the greater cities of the East, though Baltimore shows a 
remarkable increase, as do Hartford and other cities, It appears from the records 
that building was most active where the industries are not concentrated, and that 
in the money and speculative centers, and at mere trading points, building was less 
active, many of such places showing a falling off. 


In the country as a whole the total is remarkable in view of the more or less 
unsettled state of finance and the measure of depression that has prevailed in some 
of the industries. It is evident that building has been the most influential feature 
in the demand for lumber, and that if there had been the amount of requirement 
from the railroads and car factories that was characteristic of former years there 
would have been such a rapid absorption of sawmill output as to have forced prices 
of lumber to a more profitable level for producers than prevailed throughout last year. 
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RECIPROCITY AT LUMBERMEN’S EXPENSE. 


President Taft set the commercial and political world agog when he transmitted 
to Congress his special message bearing upon reciprocity with Canada. This was 
read in both House and Senate January 26. 

The President outlines what he holds to be the necessity for closer trade rela- 
tions between this country and Canada. He holds that unless Canada is to be per- 
manently isolated from the markets of the United States by a tariff wall, reason- 
able concessions must be made. Such concession, he believes, should be given to 
secure access to certain natural resources under conditions which are favorable to 
the people of this country. 

In citing notable instances of this character attention is directed to the supply 
of pulpwood and the manufacture of print paper, provisions regarding which con- 
tained in the agreement reached he regards as equitable. 

Canada is looked upon as a natural and convenient source of supply for lumber 
and other forest products, in addition to pulp. 

President Taft states: ‘‘ Free lumber we ought to have. By giving our people 
access to Canadian forests we shall reduce the consumption of our own, which, in 
the hands of comparatively few owners, now have a value that requires the enlarge- 
ment of our timber resources.’’ 

It seems almost hopeless to endeayor to dislocate from the popular mind this 
conception of the relative supplies of timber in the United States and Canada, 
The people of the United States have been educated to a belief that their forests 
are practically extinct. In point of fact there never has been a time in the history 
of this nation when a surplus supply of lumber was not obtainable. Through the 
rush years of 1905, 1906 and 1907 it was difficult to have lumber handled expedi- 
_tiously, but a supply was available providing transportation facilities had been 
adequate. Today there is a superabundant supply of lumber and it will so con- 
tinue for many years. 

In the eastern sections of the United States where lumber is imported from 
Canada a somewhat general demand is expressed for the removal of the present low 
tariff on lumber. The lumber manufacturing states of the West are unanimously 
opposed to such action, as the local supply and the local resources are super- 
abundant. Unfortunately the United States must act as a unit and may not decide 
such questions sectiorally, so that free lumber in the East means free lumber in 
the West. 

Evidently the President is not well informed in regard to present lumber values. 
He states, ‘‘ Reciprocity with Canada must necessarily be chiefly confined in its effect 
on the cost of living to food and forest products.’’ He holds that this agreement 
if entered into will cement friendly relations with the Dominion and promote good 
feeling between kindred peoples. He believes that everything possible should be 
done to remove the artificial barrier between the United States and Canada, 

Accompanying the President’s message are a number of schedules which provide 
for the elimination of existing customs or their very material reduction. With 
respect to pulp, paper and similar products it is provided: 


That such paper and board valued at 4 cents a pound or less, and wood 
pulp, being the products of Canada, when imported therefrom directly into 
the United States, shall be admitted free of duty, on the condition pre- 
cedent that no export duty, export license fee, or other export charge of 
any kind whatsoever (whether in the’ form of additional charge or license 
fee or otherwise), or any prohibition or restriction in any way of the 
exportation (whether by law, order, regulation, contractual relation, or 
otherwise, directly or indirectly), shall have been imposed upon such paper, 
board or wood pulp, or the wood used in the manufacture of such paper 
or board; provided also, That such wood pulp, paper or board, being the 
products of the United States, shall only be admitted free of duty into 
Canada from the United States when such wood pulp, paper or board, 
being the products of Canada, are admitted from all parts of Canada 
free of duty into the United States. 

It is interesting to note the quantity and value in the interchange of forest 
products affected by this proposed arrangement. Schedule A of table A defines the 
articles under the reciprocal trade agreement imported into the Dominion of 
Canada from the United States during the fiscal year ended March 31, 1910, from 
which it is proposed to remove the duty. The total value of all such commodi- 
ties was $21,957,605. Of this total nearly 25 percent, $5,424,129, was made up 
of forest products, including paper. 

Schedule B shows the value of goods imported into Canada, for the fiscal year 
mentioned, on which reciprocal rates are to be imposed. The total value of all 
imports under this schedule for the last fiscal year was $14,111,955. In schedule D 
special rates are proposed to be levied by Canada upon goods imported from the 
United States. The value of such goods for the year mentioned was $1,758,399. 
The total of all imports covered by these three schedules was $47,827,959, on which 
Canada levied duties of $7,776,236.19. Under the reciprocal agreement the duties 
on such imports would have been $2,560,579.04 less. 

In return three schedules are filed under what is known as ‘‘table B’’ of an 
exactly similar character, showing the quantities and values of the produets of 
Canadian origin which the United States is admitting free of duty. This includes 
lumber, wood pulp and timber of a total value of $24,799,353. The total of all 
commodities under schedule A of table B is $39,811,560, showing that the lum- 
ber and paper interests would be called upon to stand about 62.3 percent of this 
reduction. 

Schedule B of table B, on which reciprocal rates of duty are proposed, does not 
cover any considerable impertation of forest products. The total value of all such 
commodities imported into the United States is only $1,619,675 

In schedule C of table B it is proposed to reduce the rates on lath, shingles and 
all limber that is farther advanced in manufacture than sawed. 

By the terms of schedule A of table B the United States will agree to admit free 
of duty timbers, sawed lumber, posts, ties, poles, staves, pickets and paling. The 
duty on lath would be reduced from 20 cents a thousand to 10 cents, shingles 50 
cents to 30 cents, lumber that is dressed one side 50 ring a thousand, one side and 
edge 75 cents, three sides $1.1214, and four sides $1.5 The lumber schedule merely 
represents the present differences between the ia on rough and dressed lumber. 

The value of the imports of such products into the United States during the last 
fiseal year was $4,666,257. The total value of all commodities on which rates are 
to be lowered was $5,901,932. 


The following comparison of the three schedules should prove of exceptional 
interest and importance to all who are concerned in this question: 


Canadian customs duties —United states customs duties 


Imports into Imports 
United To be into To be 
States. Now levied. remitted. Canada. Now levied. remitted. 
Schedule A.....$21,957,605 $1,476,129.13 $1,476,129.13 $39,811,560 $4,236,988 $4,236,988 
Schedule B..... 14,111, 955 , 33 42° 716.91 577, 876.81 z 619,675 444,529 234,984 
Schedule D-C... 11,758,3 99 3,157,390.15 506,573.10 5,901,923 968,309 377,961 
i $47, 82 27,959 $7,776,236.19 $2,560,579.04 $47,333,158 $5, 649, 8: 26 $5 849, 933 


IMPORTS INTO CANADA FROM 
—~-THE UNITED STATES-——— 


IMPORTS INTO THE UNITED 
—STATES FROM CANADA— 
Percent Percent Percent Percent 
dutiable total dutiable total 
Value. imports. imports. Value. imports. imp’ts. 

Articles now dutiable which it 
is proposed to make free. .$ 21,957,605 16.51 9.19 *$39,811,560 76.40 40.67 


Articles on which a reduction in 
duties is proposed........ 25,870,354 19.45 10.82 7,521,598 14.44 7.68 


Total articles affected by . 
the reciprocal agreement..$ ane 827,959 35.96 20. O01 $47,333,158 90.84 48.35 


Remaining dutiable articles. ... 5,198,178 64.04 9.65 4,770,780 9.16 4.87 
Total now dutiable....... $133,026,137 100.00 55.64 $52 103,938 100.00 53.22 
Total free of duty...... 2! 106044.412 ...., $436 45788746 Ot 46.78 
Grand total .$239,070,549 ..... 100.00 ramen ee... 100.00 


oF orest products constitute 62.3 percent of this value. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has not yet had opportunity to delve into every phase 
of the reciprocal arrangement which is proposed. The President’s message and the 
tabulations which accompanied it were a surprise to the world. They have been 
variously regarded by the press, but it is yet early to formulate an exact under- 
standing of them. It is evident, however, as stated by President Taft in his mes- 
sage, that they will bear much harder on lumber and allied interests of the United 
States than upon any other branch of trade. 

A statement made in the final report of the Royal Commission of Inquiry on 
Timber and Forestry, appointed by the province of British Columbia in July, 1909, 
applies especially to the matter under consideration. The commission says: 

Your commissioners have had their attention drawn to the fact that the 
duty on imported shingles was inereased by the United States government 
upon representations made by the lumbermen of Washington, with the hearty 
indorsement of various forestry associations and of prominent members 
of the Forest Service. It was held by those familiar with conditions in 
the West that an increased levy on foreign shingles would enable the people 
of Washington and other states to utilize’ much timber that was being wasted 
in left tops, high stumps and low grade logs—a view of the matter that has 
proven correct. 

With this statement in mind, lumbermen should find it an easy matter to deter- 
mine what effect this secipeoenl arrangement will have on their interests. 


THE PANAMA EXPOSITION CITY. 


When word reached San Francisco that the House of Representatives had con- 
sidered favorably San Francisco as the site of the Panama exposition, business in 
the city by the Golden Gate was suspended. The last day of January was spent in 
celebrating the occasion. City and state have raised about $18,500,000 for the 
exposition, to which the lumbermen have subscribed about $500,000. If the action 
of the House shall be ratified in the Senate and the exposition be held in 
the West the question of a market for Pacifie coast lumber will have been solved. 

It is estimated that 300,000,000 feet of lumber will be required for the Panama 
exposition buildings. It is thought that in providing for the expected guests at 
least 700,000,000 feet will be used in addition to that which would have been 
required to satisfy the normal demand. This will mean an increase in the con 
sumption of lumber in and around San Francisco of 1,000,000,000 feet within the next 
four years or at the rate of 250,000,000 feet annually. 

In the Northwest the action of the lower House has created almost as great in 
terest in the situation as was manifested in San Francisco. Producers believe that 
there will be an immediate trade revival and a material increase in the demand for 
lumber and other building material not only in San Francisco and vicinity but 
throughout the Coast. 

The West expects to receive a tremendous impetus in the building of the Panama 
exposition in California. Efforts will be made toward directing settlers to the unoe- 
cupied lands of the Pacific coast states, thus building up not only a present but a 
continuous use of the low grade products of the western mills. 

This development, coupled with the announced intention of the Southern Pacific 
lines to expend $75,000,000 in improving their lines, has done more toward strength- 
ening lumber than anything that has occurred in recent years. Activity along this 
line in the western states will be measurably reflected by similar progress and 
growth in other sections of the country. 

San Francisco is to be congratulated upon this first evidence of victory. The con- 
test between that city and New Orleans has been clean in every respect. The people 





of both cities have urged their claims for preference strongly; both have endeavored 
to create sentiment in their own favor. If the action of the lower House is to be 
taken as an intimation of the will of Congress, people of the South, as would have 
been the people of the West, are big enough and broad enough to join in making 
the exposition a success. 

Sentiment being evenly divided, it was suggested, by way of compromise, that 
the proper method of holding this exposition would have been to establish half of 
it in the Crescent City and half of it by the Golden Gate, tickets of admission 
being good for a round trip passage through the Panama canal, so that those who 
saw the exposition would know the why and wherefore of it and know, from prac 
tical observation, of the completion of the greatest engineering feat ever under- 
taken by the people of any country. 





Senator Flint has introduced a bill in the national Senate to set aside what is known 
as the Grand Canyon National Monument and the Coconino National Forest as « 
public park, to be known as the Grand Canyon National Park, to be under the con 
trol of the secretary of the interior; who shall provide for its maintenance and for 
the disposition of mature, diseased’ or insect-infested timber, but nothing shall be 
done to injure or destroy any of the forests. Representative Kinkaid, of Nebraska, 
has introduced a bill to provide that the secretary of agriculture may upon applica 
tion furnish free to those on the homestead lands in Nebraska young pine trees from 
the nurseries maintained on the Nebraska forest reserve. 


Fresruary 4, 1911. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE 








As the season progresses a gradual rise is apparent in demand for the leading 
kinds of lumber, which in volume may be considered seasonable, but with the 
absence of that urgency which in some years arises from large contracts from the 
railroads and other large consumers. The winter has been open sufficiently to 
admit of building, and considerable demand has been induced by that industry, 
which would not have been the case had the winter, been severe. This observation 
pertains to that part of the country below the snow line which runs through central 
Wisconsin, central Michigan, and on eastward to the Atlantic seaboard. Even in a 
large section of the New England states the weather has been mild enough to permit 
of the continuance of building, which has had the effect of reducing retail stocks 
in that part of: the country. Throughout the middle West, except the northerly belt, 
construction has proceeded all winter. In the Southwest the, season has been com- 
paratively free from storms, springlike conditions having mostly prevailed for some 
time. In this section the retail yard trade has revived in a marked degree, favorably 
affecting demand and prices of yellow pine, and the call for cypress, especially 
shingles turned out from that wood. In Oklahoma, however, continued dry weather 
has jeopardized the growing wheat crop and thus has checked demand from the 
retail dealers. But in Kansas, Nebraska and Iowa trade has revived encouragingly, 
and has helped to maintain the higher range of prices that was reported during 
January. 

nw * * 

Altogether the general lumber trade, except in some of the large contract lines, 
is verging toward the normal for the time of year, if it has not already reached 
that condition. Operators are much encouraged, and are confident that business in 
February and March will swell to seasonably large proportions. Yet so far there is 
a disposition to careful buying and an avoidance of stocking very far in advance 
of what will be wanted before spring in the northern states shall fairly open. It 
is well understood that at this particular time trade has not advanced far enough 
in the new year to develop positive conditions that slrall become the basis of prices 
for the coming active season. Forward buying is not likely to develop to any pro 
nounced extent before March or April, unless there should be a sharp advance of 
prices at the mills. As is usual during the first quarter of the year, contention 
between sellers and buyers about prices will render them more or less irregular and 
uncertain until, perhaps, the volume of demand shall swell to such a degree that 
there will be a general market pressure for stocks. A rising demand from the 
railroads would help greatly in this particular. Already in the Southwest reports 
indicate a considerable buying of railroad timber, ties and car material, but that 
branch of trade does not seem to have made much of,a stir east of the Mississippi 
river. On the north Pacific coast, also, a rising call for railroad material is reported. 
In the extreme East the lumber trade is still held back by monetary influences which 
emanate from Wall Street, tending to restrict investment in permanent improve 
ments. The consequences are that building is at a low ebb in many of the large 
eastern cities, especially so in the metropolitan district, and demand for lumber is 
slow, limited and extremely cautious. The influence referred to diminishes as progress 
is made westward. The depression which has prevailed in the iron and steel business 
also has had some influence on the lumber trade, especially in the middle state manu- 
facturing centers; but now that the steel trade is looking up to some degree it is 
considered probable that the lumber trade will be similarly influenced and will 
revive correspondingly. 

* * * 

The yellow pine trade west of the Mississippi river has made a distinct gain since 
the middle of January. As is well known, there were several advances of mill 
prices during the last month, mostly applicable to certain items in the classes of 
product most in demand. It is claimed that these prices are well held. They range 
from 75 cents to $2.50 a thousand as reported from such market centers as St. Louis, 
Kansas City and Houston and such mill centers as Lake Charles and Beaumont. At 
Kansas City it is said that since the dealers’ convention at that point there has 
been no recession of prices, the retailers having come to the conclusion by what they 
learned there that the mill operators are bound to hold their lumber for the 
advances that have been made. The producers say that they are getting business 
at the new figures, so there is no reason why they should make concessions. Some 
of the larger concerns represented at Kansas City report heavier shipments in Jan- 
uary than in any previous like month for years. Orders are well scattered through 
out the Kansas City territory, though, as has been said, orders from Oklahoma have 
fallen off on account of prolonged dry weather. All reports indicate that yard 
stocks are less than normal. It is noticed, as a feature, that orders are numerously 
for mixed carloads, showing that retail dealers are merely reaching out for lumber 
to meet current demand, and not for stocking very far ahead. This seems to indi- 
cate that they must be satisfied that bedrock has not been struck in prices, and that 
they aim to avoid loss in future recessions. The filling of mixed carload orders is 
troubling the mills somewhat, as stocks at producing points have been broken 
seriously. In the Kansas City sphere of operations there is a good movement. of 
railroad material. Car siding, lining and decking are reported to have advanced 
in prices 50 cents to $1 a thousand within a few days. Timbers are more active 
than they were, the call being well scattered, and though the orders are not large, 
the aggregate is sufficient to cause surprise to the shippers when they ascertain the 
facts from their books. Prices of timber are firm. One large firm states that it 
booked orders for 200 carloads of timber during January. At Houston, Tex., it is 
reported that the trade for January equaled that done from November 15 to Decem- 
ber 15, and prices have been much better than in the former period. Price lists 
have varied somewhat, but an advance is quoted of 75 cents a thousand within 
recent time, the figures having been put up $2 since January 1, or $2.50 to $3 within 
forty days. It is probable that the final results on the mill concerns’ books would 
be to a degree at variance with the figures stated, but undoubtedly there has been 
Some rise, and producers are trying hard to establish a basis of prices at a higher 
level than prevailed last year with what appears to be a reasonable expectation of 
Success, in the light of known present conditions'and the apparent trend of signifi- 
cant influences. 


~ 


East of the Mississippi river reports are not as breezy as those west of that divide, 
but it is declared at New Orleans that late in January the market improved. After 
the first ten days in January the market registered a steady, if not a rapid, increase. 
Prices held firm to the moderate advances that had been made. The export demand 
is enlarging and would be satisfactory if it were not for the advances that have 
been made in ocean freight rates. On that side of the river the railroads and car 
companies are not in the market to any noticeable extent. Prices of export lumber 
in the Mobile district remain unchanged and so low as to afford a scant margin for 
profit, but the outward movement is large. ‘Phe movement to Cuba and South 
America continues notably strong. Vessels load and sail weekly to the River 
Plate, South America, the schedules in that part of the continent bringing about 
$15 a thousand, which is considered a low price. Sawn timber of large average is 
in demand. Conditions among the mills of Alahama have somewhat improved. In 
Georgia is much complaint of dullness and competition in prices, and these condi- 
tions are reflected from northeastern markets, especially Baltimore and New York. 
Considerable improvement is reported from Jacksonville, Fla. In Ohio, Indiana and 
Illinois there is a much better feeling in the southern pine trade than a month 
ago, and it is admitted at Chicago, Columbus, Cleveland and other points that 
prices are a little higher than they were, with a plainly evident tendency to further 
strength. 

* * 


In the Saginaw valley prices of northern pine are firm, but in some lines the 
volume of demand is not as large as earlier was expected. Dealings in sash and 
doors are on a moderate seale, but a fair degree of life is shown in the box depart- 
ment of the business. At Minneapolis confidence is expressed in future trade in 
northern pine, based on the falling off in the supply of low grade boards, It is 
thought that a good spring trade is in sight, because there is considerable figuring, 
and building prospects are promising. At Chicago the northern pine trade situa- 
tion is said to be much stronger than for several months. No. 3 and better lumber 
is strong and has been held steadily since last fall. At Buffalo trade has not 
opened up briskly, but a gopd spring business is expected. The low grades in that 
market are not strong in price. Some of the box makers complain of a lack of 
orders. At New York a fair amount of business is being done, and inquiries for 
February and March shipments are satisfactory. All high grade and medium stock 
is in demand, and the low grades are moving better than they did in the metro- 
politan markets and, generally, at most consuming points. 


” + * 


In all parts of the northern zone where hemlock goes into distribution trade is 
waiting for building to acquire a volume of spring proportions. Prices at lake 
points east of Chicago are not very strong, but it is expected that they will be 
better when the season’s demand shall get a good start. It is thought that higher 
prices for southern pine will help hemlock in the usual competition. 


” 7 * 


In the Puget Sound country, and on the north Pacifie coast generally, a good 
volume of inquiries continues for fir, spruce and cedar, with an increasing number 
of orders. Prices are reported firmer and the tendency upward, Dimension is searce, 
It is announced that yard prices of such lumber have advanced a little. There 
are inquiries for car material, the Northern Pacific having placed one for 700,000 
feet. There also is a considerable call for ties at $8.50 to $9 a thousand board 
feet. Red cedar shingles show but little change. Prices are said to be stiffer on 
the Coast, though they have weakened at Minneapolis, and the advance at Kansas 
City of 5 cents a thousand was not maintained. Production is still limited. 


7 * ” 


The hardwood business improves steadily as the, season advances, Consumers in 
the leading lines are taking hold with customary winter freedom, and the outlook 
for the entire season is considered bright. Plain oak is the leading variety in eur- 
rent demand, and quarter sawed red oak in the Chicago trade is said to be a better 
seller than quarter sawed white oak. Red gum also is in good call, as it is gaining 
favor in the furniture trade and for house trim and other applications. ‘There 
are none of the manufacturing and market points but what report a rising demand 
for the kinds of hardwoods that are the best sellers. In Michigan there is almost 
a scarcity in stocks of rough maple for flooring manufacturers, while the demand’ is 
urgent. Birch and beech are also attracting buyers, Exporters at Baltimore, Nash- 
ville and Memphis speak of a notably brisk inquiry for oak and other hardwoods: to 
go foreign. 

a ” * 

At New Orleans a slow improvement is reported in demand for cypress, with 
steady prices tending to an advance. The upper grades continue in most active 
request. The retail dealers order mostly in mixed car lots. At Kansas City the 
retailers are ordering freely for the spring trade, with a strong accent on shingles, 
which lately have been rushing away from the mills in large volume. 

” ” ” 


The North Carolina mills lack stocks sufficient to fill the kind of assorted orders 
that are being forwarded through Norfolk offices. Between shutdowns and bad 
weather the output has been greatly curtailed. Inquiries are heavy. All kinds of 
box lumber, culls and red heart are distinctly firm. No. 3 edge particularly is 
scarce. Nothing especial about North Carolina pine is reported from northern mar- 
kets, but a rise in demand is expected when spring trade shall open, 


n * * 


Owing to an open winter the demand for spruce in New England for building 
purposes has depleted yard stocks unexpectedly and retail dealers are buying econ- 
siderable of such lumber. There is some inquiry for cargoes at Boston, but gen- 
erally car lots are preferred. Nine-inch and under framing dimension is selling 
at Boston for $22.50 a thousand. At New York buying of spruce is irregular and 
is confined to a hand-to-mouth order. West Virginia dealers say that their trade 
is better than it was, but the yards are not inclined to buy much advance stock. 
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THE WIDE WORLD IN MINIATURE 








DOMESTIC. 
General. 


Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward, aged 67 years, widely 
\nown author and lecturer, died at Newton Center, Mass., 
January 28 after a short illness. 

After forming a permanent secret organization, to be 
known as the Brotherhood of Railway Postal Clerks, 700 
railway mail clerks, representing 2,000 clerks from the 
Northwest, at St. Paul, Minn., January 29 adopted reso- 
lutions demanding radical changes in the present system. 


Spiros Matsoukas, who is touring the United States to 
secure $2,000,000 from American Greeks for a_ battleship 
for the Greek navy, already has raised more than $525,000. 
The ship will be built in the United States and called the 
America, 

One of the largest land deals made in recent years was 
completed January 28 when W. H. Mather, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, transferred to H. H. Hamilton and associates, of 
St. Paul, Minn., 712,000 acres of land in upper peninsula 
of Michigan for $2,500,000. 

Representatives of Oregon, Washington, California, Idaho, 
Montana, Utah, Nevada, Colorado, Wyoming and Nebraska 
banded together at Omaha January 24 in the Western De- 
velopment Association, to turn the tide of immigration to 
the West. Former Governor James Hl. Brady, of Idaho, was 
clected president. 

Representing an aggregate capital of $50,000,000 in- 
vested in apple orchards and an output of 10,000 cars 
yearly, vaiued at about $7,000,000, more than 100 apple 
growers from Oregon, Washington and Idaho met at VPort- 
land January 24 to form a national selling agency to con- 
trol and dispose of the apple production of the three states. 
Nothing definite was decided upon and another meeting 
will be held at Walla Walla February 28. 


Smoke costs Chicago citizens $21,830,000 a year, accord- 
ing to statistics given out January 26 by City Smoke In- 
spector Bird. 


J. A. D. MeCurdy January 3O tlew ninety-six miles from 
Key West, Fla., to within ten miles of Havana, when a 
break in a small part of the engine of the aeroplane com- 
pelled him to drop into the sea. He was picked up by 
the lifeboat of the torpedo boat destroyer Terry, In spite 
of his failure to reach Havana he will receive prizes of 
$8,000. 

January 26 the state senate passed a bill making it un- 
lawful to sell or give cigarettes or cigarette papers to any 
man, women or child in Nevada. 

Through the sale recently to a railroad syndicate of the 
United States of his patent rights to a concrete railroad tie 
which he invented, George Gates, of San Jose, Cal., re- 
celves $17,500,000. 

Col, Edward Lafayette Russell, 65 years old, vice presi- 
dent of the Mobile & Ohio railroad, died of pneumonia at 
Washington, D. C., January 28. 

Maj. Gen. Frederick D. Grant, U. S. A., who returned 
to New York city January 80 from a trip to Porto Rico, 
taid that the Porto Rican regiment is eflicient and active 
and excellent in field work and discipline, 

Overland trains on the Western Pacific road recently 
were compelled to return to San Francisco and Winne- 
mucca, Nev., because of two heavy landslides in the Feather 
river. canyon, 

Figures prepared from statistics received from the for- 
eign office of the Japanese government show that during 
the last three years there has been a decrease of 11,152 
Japanese laborers in the population of the United States. 

Announcement was made at New York city January 31 
that the Union Pacific and the Southern Pacific railroads 
will spend $75,000,000 in the next five years for double 
tracking their roads from the Missouri river to the Pacific 
ocean, 

Henry M. Nevius, aged 70 years, former commander-in- 
chief of the Grand Army of the Republic, died at Red Bank, 
N. J., January 28. 

The National Corn Exposition opened at Columbus, Ohio, 
January 30, and will continue two weeks. 

Reports just issued by Banking Commissioner Doyle 
shows that the total reserve maintained by the 399 state 
banks of Michigan the first of the year was $56,173,863.03, 
while the total cash reserve amounted to $19,510,857.37 ; 
the commercial and savings departments contained $121,- 
02,400.01. Since the last report, November 10, there 
aas been a gain in the aggregate business of $5,595,880.97. 

Gross profits of $10,000,000 for 1910 are shown in the 
annual report of the Hamburg-American Steamship Com- 
pany, made public January 27. 


Forty tons of dynamite exploded at noon February 1 on 
the Jersey City water front, killing thirty men and injuring 
hundreds, and causing $750,000 property damage. The 
Jersey Central terminal was wrecked, two lighters were 
destroyed, three ferry boats splintered and 200 feet of the 
solid pileset pier demolished. 

At a meeting of representative Methodists from all see- 
tions of the United States, held in Chicago February 1, it 
was agreed to distribute $1,000,000 this year in support of 
the worn. out ministers, the widows of ministers and their 
dependent children. A permanent fund of $1,000,000 also 
will be established. 

The annual Chicago automobile show opened at the Coli- 
seum and First Regiment Armory January 28. The combined 
value of exhibits is placed at $2,500,000. 

The Greenville & Knoxville Railway Company will com- 
plete its line from Riverview, twenty-five miles from Green- 


ville, S. C., to Knoxville, Tenn., via Brevard, Hendersonville, 
Asheville, N. C., and Seviersville, Tenn., a distance of about 
175 miles. 

By a tie vote, 20 to 20, the lower house of the Nevada 
legislature February 1 defeated a resolution to remove the 
capital from Carson to Winnemucca. 

The annual report of the New York Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty of Animals, shows that in 1910 the 
society put to death 307,000 small animals, gathered from 
all sources, 


Washington. 


Exports valued at $1,864,491.644 and imports valued at 
$1,562,924,251 were the total trade of the United States 
for 1910, according to the Bureau of Statistics. 

The Navy Department has appointed a board to inves- 
tigate a report that private interests furnishing material 
for the battleship VMlorida are purposely delaying material 
to make it appear that government construction of battle- 
ships is unprofitable. 

Deposits of individuals in the 7,200 national banks of 
the United States decreased $191,566,488 between November 
10, 1910, and January 7, 1911. Of that sum more than 
$158,000,000 was withdrawn from the thirty-nine national 
banks of New York city. 


By a final vote of 186 to ninety-three the House of 
Representatives January 30 passed the Dalzell-Longworth 
bill, providing for the creation of a permanent tariff voard 
to aid in scientific revision of custom duties. 

Federal officials January 80 stated that the government 
has lost hundreds of thousands of dollars by importers of 
musical instruments invoicing their shipments below value. 
One of the largest importers has paid into the subtreasury 
at New York $50,000, representing undervaluations, plus a 
penalty. 

In response to a@ request from President Estrada to the 
United States to appoint a financial advisor to nelp 
straighten out Nicaraguan finances, Ernest H., Wands was 
named, 


In 1910 the United States produced 204,000,000 barrels 
of petroleum or two-thirds of the world’s production. 

Preliminary figures by the United States Geological Sur- 
vey show that the silver production of the United States 
in 1910 was $30,194,702, against $28,455,200 in 1909. 

The federal Census Bureau gives Brownstown, Ind., a 
population of 1,492, Tell City, Ind., 3,369, and Charlotte, 
Mich., 4,886. 

By a vote of 259 to 43 the House of Representatives 
January 381 passed resolutions indorsing San Francisco 
as the place at which to hold the exposition in celebra- 
tion of the opening of the Panama canal in 1915. 

Miss Mary Desha, a founder of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, died suddenly January 29 at Wash- 
ington. 


January $1 the battleship Delaware sailed from Hampton 
Roads, Va., carrying to Valparaiso, Chili, the body of the 
late Chilean minister, Don Anibal Cruz, who died in 
Washington. 

Rear-Admiral Charles S. Sperry, retired, who successfully 
piloted the United States fleet around the world in 1908-9, 
died of pneumonia at the Naval Medical School at Wash- 
ington, February 1. 


Senator Cullom's bill to erect a $2,000,000 memorial to 
Abraham Lincoln in Washington has been favorably reported 
to the louse by the committee on library, and Representative 
McCall, of Massachusetts, is preparing to press it to passage. 


FOREIGN. 


King Manuel, the deposed ruler of Portugal, will receive 
a monthly pension of $3,300. A check for October, No- 
vember and December has been sent him. 


This week 100 women entered the police service in 
Barcelona, Spain, to aid in stamping out anarchy in the 
city. 

Mexicali, Lower California, was captured by a band of 
eighteen Mexican insurrectors January 29. 


In a battle at Sierra Monija, near San Lorenzo, Chihuahua, 
Mexico, January 29, seventy-five revolutionists and twelve 
soldiers were killed. 

Outgeneraled and defeated with more than 100 soldiers 
killed in battle, the federal forces of General Luque Janu- 
ary 31 were divided. and cooped up in the towns of 
Ojinaga and Cuchillio Parrado, Mexico. 


Count von Rex, formerly German minister to China, has 
been nominated ambassador to Tokio to succeed Baron 
Mumm von Sehwartzenstein, who has resigned because of 
a malady of the eye. 


La Manana, the ministerial organ of Spain, has recom- 
mended that the government ask the United States to for- 
ward to Madrid an official report on the raising of the 
battleship Maine, in Havana harbor. 


Alarmed over the fact that nearly 200,000 persons leave 
the country annually for North and South America, Spain 
is planning public works, including irrigation, the ‘ con- 
struction of 20,000 miles of highways and branch railroads 
and colonization, to give employment to those who might 
otherwise go abroad. 


Roger Sommer January 26 flew with six passengers in 
an aeroplane from Douzy to Romilly, France, thirteen miles. 


Emperor William of Germany celebrated his fifty-second 
birthday January 27. 


A Canadian syndicate which owns extensive electric rail- 
way and lighting properties in Monterey, Mexico, has ac- 
quired the concession cf the government for the construc- 
tion of a $3,000,000 dam and a large hydro-electric plant 
in the state of Guerrero, Mexico. 


Six villages were destroyed and 400 natives killed by the 
eruptions of Mount Taal, on Luzon island, thirty-four 
miles from Manila, recently. 


London bankers are expected to make the loan of $1,000,- 
000 to Toronto, Canada, for expenses connected with the 
installation of the hydro-electric system on which $700,000 
already has been spent. 

A movement is on foot to hold an international exhibi- 
tion at Kingston, Jamaica, to celebrate the opening of 
the Panama canal. 

It is officially announced 
will succeed Earl Grey in 
general of Canada. 


that the duke of Connaught 
September next as governor 

Columbia university, in codperation with Harvard uni 
versity and the governments of Mexico and Prussia, has 
established in Mexico city the International School of 
American Archwology and Ethnology. 

President Alfaro and President-Elect Estrada, of Ecua- 
dor, have announced the abandonment of the government's 
proposal to lease the Galapagos islands to the United 
States. 

Kaiser William and the twenty-two other ruling sover- 
eigns in Germany will not have to pay the new tax on 
the unearned increment from land. When the 
read the bill the third time it restored the 
clause which previously had been stricken out. 

R. VP. Faulkner, financial agent of the Liberian govern- 
ment, has announced the satisfactory conclusion of his 
mission to Monrovia in connection with the contemplated 
loan of $1,000,000 for the funding of the Liberian national 
debt. 

By a vote of sixty to forty-four the board of trade in 
Montreal, Canada, in annual session January 31 passed 
a resolution declaring against the reciprocity agreement 
with the United States. 

It was semiofficially reported January 30 that Peru 
has bought in Germany 55,000 rifles of the latest pattern, 
paying an enormous price for them, 


reichstag 
exemption 


At a session at Budapest, February 1, the committee on 
foreign affairs of the Austrian delegations. adopted a resolu- 
tion in favor of President Taft’s disarmament proposition. 

Thirty persons were killed and many injured February 1 
when a passenger train on the railway from Valencia to 
Tarragona, Spain, was derailed at Kilometre 103. 

At London, England, February 1, the conference of the 
Labor party, in which more than 1,000,000 ‘workers were 
represented, by a majority of only six votes, rejected James 
Keir Hardie’s resolution in favor of a universal strike as a 
means of preventing all wars and declared for arbitration of 
all international disputes. 

Officials of the Canadian Northern railway announce that 
the Pacific terminal will be built at the mouth of the Frazier 
river. A town to be built will be called Port Mann and 
have workshops and industries guaranteeing employment to 
10,000 persons. 

An English-American company has decided to establish 
wireless connections between Ireland and Canada. Regular 
services will be opened within a year. 

It was reported January 30 that General Duron, at the 
head of 900 revolutionists, had invaded the department of 
Choluteca, Honduras, and was preparing to march against 
Tegucigalpa, the capital. Another body of revolutionists was 
reported operating near Campanento, seventy-five miles cast 
of the capital. 

Arrangements for the immigration of a iarge number of 
Russian settlers to northwestern Canada have been made 
with the steamship lines operating between Victoria and the 
orient. 

The Inaba Maru, which arrived February 1 from the 
orient, brought news of the loss at sea of the Japanese 
trawler Bando Maru, with a crew of seventy-seven men. 
The steamer foundered in a storm off Inbaraki prefecture. 

A wild storm swept the Spanish coast February 1, dashing 
many fishing crafts upon the rocks. February 2 the bodies 
of twenty-five sailors were picked up along the coast. 


PPP PB DPPB PDP PPP 


AN IMPORTANT MERGER. 


BrisTou, Va.-TENN.; Feb. 1—The Southern railway, 
which a year ago bought the Virginia & Southwestern, 
today took that line under its direct control and made 
it a part of the Southern system, except in name. The 
new officers are the same as those of the Southern. J. H. 
McCue, of Bristol, will have an office in this city as 
general agent of the Virginia & Southwestern. — The 
offices will be merged into the Southern offices at Knox- 
ville. The road has a mileage of about 300 and _pene- 
trates a rich coal and timber region. It is claimed that 
the change will operate to the benefit of the service and 
to the shippers and patrons of the road. 





WINS SUIT, 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 31.—The Beekman Lumber 
Company has won its suit before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for a reduction of the rate on lumber over 
the Illinois Central railroad, and the St. Louis & San 
Francisco railroad and Chicago & Eastern railroad from 
Brilliant, Ala., to Clinton, Iowa. The reduction is from 
23 cents to 20.5 cents. 
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NOTES ON INDUSTRY, FINANCE AND TRADE 








From reports from the money centers, with especial 
emphasis on New York as the chief of them, the 
prominent feature for some time has been the inpour- 
ing of money from the interior. The demand for 
money in the East has lately been light and there has 
been a heavy redemption of national banknotes, as 
is usual at this season of the annual return flow of 
money from the interior to the metropolitan banks, 
after the fall and early winter movement of the crops. 
At New York, up to near the end of January, the 
banks had gained $30,270,000 from the interior, com- 
pared with $32,359,000 at a like date in January, 
1910, and $25,079,000 in 1909, $37,402,000 in 1908 and 
$18,124,000 in 1907. Last week the New York banks 
made a net increase of cash of about $10,000,000, 
against $15,000,000 the week before, mainly on 
account of money returned from the interior. But the 
tendency in respect to bank deposits continues to be 
a decrease. Looking backward, it is figured out that 
deposits of individuals in the 7,200 national banks of 
the country decreased $191,566,448 between November 
10 last and January 7, which was considered a situa- 
tion unprecedented, as shown by reports made by the 
comptroller of the currency. Of that sum more than 
$158,000,000 was withdrawn from the national banks 
of New York city. A difference of opinion prevails 
us to where this large amount of nioney went. Some 
are of the opinion that part of it might have gone to 
strengthen the New York state banks and trust com 
panies during the flurry caused by the so-called Robin 
failure early in January. Others think that the huge 
withdrawal represented interest’ payments and divi- 
dends due at the beginning ot the month named, When 
a comparison is made with conditions in Chicago and 
other interior reserve centers it is shown that the 
great decline in deposits largely pertained to New 
York. The losses in New England and Pacific states 
reserve centers show but comparatively small amounts. 
One feature of the situation which is said greatly to 
puzzle the treasury experts is that, despite the enor- 
mous slump in deposits, the banks are still holding a 
higher percentage of reserve than they were in No 
vember. The total loss of loans and discounts in the 
entire country has been only $48,000,000, while the 
gain in cash has been $20,000,000. The last call in 
November showed a loss in cash of $35,000,000. It is 
a noteworthy feature of the general condition that 
the banks of the South distinctively show a gain in 
deposits. This is attributed to the sale of cotton, the 
money therefor having returned to the banks in large 
measure. After all has been said about the decline in 
deposits, taking the country as a whole, the banks still 
hold $86,000,000 reserve more than is required by law, 
which suggests the conclusion that the available sup- 
ply of money for general business is ample and that 
the banks are in position to meet any probable exi 
gency when spring shall open. Yet caution about 
making loans is the rule, which is an added strength 
to the position. 

% * * 

Reports covering the last ten days of January were 
to the effect that the condition of the finished steel 
lines had assumed a better appearance. This obser- 
vation applies more particularly to rails, wire, tin 
plate and structural material. The improvement has 
had a tendency to make the iron and steel trade 
throughout more cheerful than it was early in Janu 
ary. It is considered a favorable and seasonable re- 
action from extremely dull conditions theretofore pre- 
vailing. The late advance of wire $1 a ton seemed to 
give a start to the trade. The wire industry is said 
to be working 85 percent of its capacity. In respect 
to rails, the recent order of 176,750 tons by the New 
York Central was considered encouraging. ‘The rail- 
road companies are buying bridge material more freely 
than they were. In a recent week other orders for 
rails aggregated 42,000 tons. Several weeks ago Presi- 
dent Brown estimated the needs of the New York 
Central lines at 150,000 tons of steel rails, and the 
fact that over 176,000 tons now have been ordered is 
taken as an indication that the management is more 
inclined to be liberal in expenditure than earlier in 
the year. 

” * * 

At Pittsburg the late receipt of orders for finished 
steel shows a slow increase. At a recent date the 
total volume is less than 50 percent of capacity in 
the majority of lines, but on the whole exceeds the 
current rate of production. In the last four or five 
weeks the Cambria Steel Company has doubled its 
blast furnace operations. The late advance of $1 a 
ton in prices of wire preducts has had a sentimental 
effect, tending to remove the impression which had 
more or less prevailed that nothing but price reduc- 
tions could oceur in finished steel. A week ago pig 
tron still showed a slightly declining tendency in some 
markets. Stocks of pig iron continue large. 

* * ” 


At a late date the Chieago, Burlington & Quincy 
railroad management placed an order for 30,000 tons 


of rails. The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific has 
—are 10,000 tons of rails. The Chicago & North- 
estern 


‘ lately placed orders with the King Bridge 
Company for 1,800 tons and with other concerns for 
1,500 tons. The Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 
railway has ordered 2,000 tons of rails, the Southern 
railway 22,000 tons and the Buenos Aires Central 
railway 1,000 tons. The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
aul lately was in the market for 8,000 tons of rails. 


Railroad equipment men say that the market looks 
healthier than it did at the close of 1910. Inquiries* 
increased steadily during January, and the consensus 
of opinion is that the companies will do some heavy 
buying as soon as the rate decision shall be handed 
down. Purchasing agents of several lines say that 
they need new equipment, and that undoubtedly the 
agents will be authorized to place orders as soon as 
basic conditions will permit. Deliveries of cars and 
locomotives are being made much faster than orders 
are coming in, and the average operations of the im- 
portant equipment companies are not higher than 65 
percent of capacity. Yet prices are said to be firm and 
supply houses have not begun to cut prices in 
order to keep plants in operation. Hence it is con- 
cluded that if the future turns out as well as it should 
from the present outlook there will be no such weaken- 
ing in contract prices as was witnessed in 1909, 


x a x 


According to the census of 1910, Nebraska had 
2,492 manufacturing establishments in 1909, against 
1,519 in 1904, showing an increase of 673, or 37 per- 
cent. The capital invested in 1909 was $84,015,000, a 
gain of $3,780,000, or 5 percent over the $80,235,000 
in 1904, This comparatively small increase of capital 
is said to be due to the fact that two of the state’s 
largest industries, one at Omaha and another at 
South Omaha, reported an extraordinary decrease in 
capital in comparison with that shown in 1904, The 
cost of materials used in 1909 was $151,671,000, as 
against $124,052,000 in 1904, an increase of $27,619,000, 
or 22 percent. The value of products in 1909 was 
$198,669,000, against $154,918,000 in 1904, an inerease 
of $43,751,000, or 28 percent. The extent of manu- 
factures in Nebraska is so largely dependent upon 
slaughtering and meat packing that it is interesting 
to present the proposition that this industry bears to 
the total in the state. In 1909 the number of estab 
lishments in the state was seven. The capital invested 
amounted to $19,333,000; cost of materials used, $77,- 
914,000; value of products, $91,784,000; value added 
by manufacturing, $13,870,000, and the salaries and 
wages paid, $4,770,000, the average number of wage 
earners at that time being 5,988. 


* * * 


Though the iron and steel business continues to wait 
for demand suflicient to employ present capacity, some 
concerns are venturesome enough, inspired by confi 
dence in the future, to increase their producing ca 
pacity by the erection of plants and additions to old 
ones. One instance of this kind is that of the Pitts 
burg Crucible Steel Company, controlled by the Cru 
cible Steel Company of America. , The Pittsburg con- 
cern will soon begin the expenditure of $5,000,000 in 
extending and improving the plant recently purchased 
from the Midland Steel Company. The plans include 
the construction of eight 60-ton standard, and one tilt 
ing open hearth furnaces, together with one electric 
furnace, modern blooming and billet mills, and. a 
mill for the production of shapes used in manufac 
turing agricultural implements. When these additions 
shall have been completed the company will have an 
investment in its works of $8,500,000. Another in- 
stance is this: The Buckeye Steel Castings Com 
pany, of Columbus, Ohio, and Pittsburg, Pa., has 
purchased eighty-five acres of land at Indiana Harbor, 
near the southeastern border of Chicago, on which it 
will construct at once a steel plant at a cost of 
$1,500,000 or more. This establishment will give em 
ployment to 1,200 men at the outset, that number to 
be increased to 2,500 within two years. It will be an 
important addition to the iron and steel industries 
that now form a cordon from Gary to South Chicago, 
which assure a rapid growth in kindred enterprises and 
population in that district. 


” * * 


The agricultural statistics of Illinois, as gathered by 
the current census, show that the number of farms 
reported in 1910 was 250,853, compared with 264,151 
in 1900, showing a decrease of 13,298, or 5 _—— 
The total value of farm land and buildings for 1910 
was $3,511,194,000, against $1,765,582,000 in 1900, an 
increase of $1,745,612,000, or 99 percent. The reported 
value of farm implements and machinery was $73,- 
533,000 in 1910, compared with $44,977,000 in 1900, a 
gain of $28,556,000, or 64 percent. The total acreage 
reported in 1910 was 32,471,000 acres, as compared 
with 32,795,000 in 1900, a decrease of 324 acres, or 1 
percent. The improved acreage returned in 1910 
amounted to 28,005 aeres, against 27,699,000 in 1960. 
The average of acres per farm in 1910 was 129, com- 
pared with 124 in 1900. ‘fhe average value per acre 
of farm tands and buildings in 1910 is stated at 
$108.13, as against $53.84 in 1900, a rise of 101 per 
eent. The total number of farms operated in 1910 by 
owners, part owners, owners and tenants was 144,464, 
compared with 158,503 in 1900, a deerease of 14,039. 
There were tenants on farms in 1910 to the number of 
103,999, against 103,698 in 1900, showing a remark- 
ably slight change in tenantry in ten years. The total 
number of farms operated by managers in 1910 was 
2,390, compared with 1,950 in 1900, an increase of 440. 
The total number of farms operated by the all owner 
class was 144,464, the number free of incumbrance 
having been 55,697. This shows that a large number of 
farmers are borrowers in their business as well as 
men in other pursuits. 


The Census Bureau reports the number of farms 
in Pennsylvania to be 218,394, as compared with 224,- 
248 in 1900, a decrease of 5,854, or 3 percent. The 
total value of farm land and buildings in 1910 was 
$1,035,300,000, against $898,273,000 in 1900, showing an 
increase of $137,027,000, or 15 per cent. Farm imple. 
ments and machinery were valsed at $70,547,900 in 
1910 compared with $50,917,000 in 1900, a gain of 
$19,630,000, or 39 percent. The total acreage in 1910 
was 18,556,000 acres, compared with 19,371,000 in 
1900, a decrease of 815,000 acres, or 4 percent. Im- 
proved acreage in 1910 amounted to 12,660,000, ad 
against 13,209,000 in 1900, showing a decrease of 
549,000 acres, or 4 percent. The average value per 
acre of farms and buildings in 1910 was $55.79, offset 
by $46.37 in 1900, a rise of $9.42 an acre, or 20 per- 
cent, The total number of farms operated in 1910 by 
owners, part owners and owners and tenants, compris’ 
ing the ‘‘all owners’’ class, was 163,587, as compared 
with 162,279 in 1900, an increase of 1,308. The total 
number of farms conducted in 1910 by cash tenants, 
share tenants and cash and share tenants, comprising 
the ‘‘all tenants’’ class, was 50,951, as against 58,266 
in 1900, a decrease of 7,315. The total number of 
farms operated by managers in 1910 was 3,856, as 
compared with 3,703 in 1900, an increase of 153. The 
total number of farms operated by the ‘‘all owners’’ 
class constituted 75 percent of the whole number of 
farms in 1910 and 72 percent in 1900; those operated 
by the ‘‘all tenants’’ class, 23 percent in 1910 and 26 
percent in 1900, and those conducted by managers, 2 
percent in both 1910 and 1900, Of the total number, 
163,587, of farms operated in 1910 by the ‘‘all own- 
ers’’ class there were 112,995, or 69 percent, owned 
free of incumbrance, and 50,592, or 31 percent, mort- 
gaged, 


” ” » 


Director Durand, of the Census Bureau,’ has issued 
the following statement of agricultural statistics for 
Missouri, collected for the thirteenth decennial census 
of the United States, as of date April 10, 1910: Num. 
ber of farms, 1910, 276,081; 1900, 284,886, or a decrease 
of 8,805, or 3 percent. Total value of farm lands and 
buildings, in 1910 was $1,710,505,000; in 1900 the value 
was $843,979,000, showing an increase of $866,526,000, 
In 1910 the value of farm land alone constituted 84 
percent of the total value of combined farm land and 
buildings, as compared with 82 percent in 1900, 
The total acreage in 1910 was 34,516,000 acres 
against 33,998,000 in 1900, an increase of 518,000 acres, 
or 2 percent. The improved acreage in 1910 was 
24,528,000 acres, compared with 22,900,000 in 1900, an 
increase of 1,628,000 acres, or 7 percent. The average 
value per acre of farms and buildings in 1910 was 
$49.56, against $24.82 in 1900, showing a rise of 
$24.74, or 100 percent, a remarkable increment of 
value in ten years. The total number of farms oper- 
ated in 1910 by owners, part owners and owners and 
tenants, comprising the ‘‘all owners’’ class, was 191,- 
563, as compared with 196,158 in 1900, a decrease of 
4,595. The total number of farms conducted in 1910 
by cash tenants, share tenants and cash and share 
tenants, comprising the ‘‘all tenanis’’ class, was 
82,533, as against 86,897 in 1900, a decrease of 4,364, 
The total number of farms operated by managers in 
1910 was 1,985, as compared with 1,831 in 1900, a de- 
crease of 154. The total number of farms operated 
by the ‘‘all owners’’ class constituted 69 percent of 
the whole number of farms in both 1910 and 1900; 
those operated by the ‘‘all tenants’’ class, 30 percent 
in both 1910 and 1900, and those conducted by man- 
agers 1 percent in both decades, Of the total number, 
191,563, of farms operated in 1910 by the ‘‘all own- 
ers’’ class, there were 103,352, or 54 percent, owned 
free of incumbrance, and 88,211, or 46 percent, mort- 
gaged. 

. . 

Early in the week it was reported that the directors 
of the Union Pacific and the Southern Pacific railway 
lines had voted to expend $75,000,000 in the course of 
the next five years in double tracking the Union Pa- 
cific and connecting roads from the Missouri river to 
the Pacific coast. gow & the action of the board 
of directors was to the following effect: A double 
track is to be completed on the Union Pacific and 
Central Pacific from the Missouri river to San Fran- 
cisco; on the Oregon Short Line from the Fame 
with the Union Pacific main line at Granger, Wyo., to 
Hutnington, Ore., and on the line along Columbia river 
to Portland. The mileage to be covered by this double 
tracking will be 1,673 miles. The action of the 
directors of the Harriman lines was cheering news on 
the New York stock exchange and among the bond 
houses, as it was taken to indieate that the great 
railroad interest named had much faith in the future 
growth of the western country. There seemed to be 
some reason for this view, for Robert 8, Lovett, presi- 
dent of the Union Pacific and Southern Pacifie com- 
panies, stated in his official announcement that the 
growth and development of the country traversed by 
the Harriman lines is bound to continue. Mr. Lovett 
said: ‘‘We are sure the country (west of the Mis- 
souri river) needs our railroads, and all these facili- 
ties we are going to provide, more than it needs any- 
thing else; and we believe that in the long run the 
woo are going to treat railroad investment just as 
they treat all other investments for the development of 
that section. They can not afford anything else.’’ 
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Coal operators and shippers express profound mystifi- 
cation at the continued weakness of the western coal 
market, It is so far contrary to what producers gener- 
ally expected this winter that the surprise and disap- 
pointment are in themselves factors to be reckoned with. 
The steady droopiness of the market has been accepted 
only at the last ditch of defeat. Operators have refused 
to believe in it until proof became overwhelming. , They 
kept on producing coal in excess of needs week after 
week under the hallucination that a market for the coal 
Jay somewhere and that good luck would guide them 
to it. But it may be said that conviction has finally 
dawned upon the minds of a large majority of producers 
that there is something the matter with the market; that 
their preconceived ideas have gone far afield and that it 
now behooves them to make a sharp turn in their pre- 
vious policy and put on the brakes, as it were. 

There probably will be no more 100-percent capacity 
production of coal during the remainder of this season. 
Mine operations for the last week in Indiana and Illinois 
have been at the rate of less than 50 percent; that is, the 
average time for working has been less than three days 
a week. Producing companies have at last been forced 
to this policy of reduced production by the slaughtered 
values that everywhere encountered them. ‘‘At no time 
within our experience have we known January trade to 
have been so depressed and so weak,’’ they relate. And 
as February starts in, last month of the winter, they are 
subdued in spirit and a majority of them shrink from 
repeating the recent experiences of selling product away 
below the cost of production. 

But the market'is by no means cleaned up. Coal is 
to be found in considerable quantities in many places. 
Some of it has been drawing demurrage for many days. 
Railroad officials at Chicago refer to instances where as 
much as $16 a car have accrued against coal here. Liqui- 
dation may proceed more quietly and involve smaller 
quantities, but there are remnants on the bargain coun- 
ters. Concerning prices, it scarcely is possible to say 
more than that the market continues demoralized and 
that each transaction stands by itself. There is a wide 
range of prices on all kinds of bituminous product. The 
circular or maximum quotations generally are unchanged. 
Thus, standard grades of Franklin county domestic lump 
are held at $1.75, mines, and for other western products 
from that down to $1.50, mines, but when the coal is on 
track it is merely a question of bargaining, with the 
advantage on the side of the bufer. 

The ease with which orders for domestic coal can be 
filled is increased by the dullness in the steam coal 
trade. Sellers of coal to railroads and to large manu- 
facturing concerns are unanimous in their reports of 
decreased specifications. Some of the western railroads 
have suspended operations at their own coal mines and 
have shut off shipments temporarily from all operators 
with whom they have contracts for fuel. This is largely 
because they are using up the surplus stocks of coal they 
accumulated on tracks last autumn, when it looked as if 
cars might become so scarce that famine in fuel would 
spread over the land. Western railroads bought large 
quantities of eastern Ohio coal and threw it on the 
ground as a reserve in case of shortage and bought 
heavily also for shipment up the lakes. They have 
reached the conclusion that danger for the winter is over 
and accordingly they have begun to use these stocks, 
Manufacturing plants that made similar preparations 
for fuel scarcity are pursuing the same policy of con- 
suming reserves, In addition many factories are running 
light and are not requiring so much fuel. Some opera- 
tors, who had closed contracts for steam coal up to about 
five days’ operations a week, are now running less than 
three days, because of this slackness of specifications on 
the part of the consumers. In brief, this is a period for 
cleaning-up excess tonnages and the effect is to impart 
to the general coal trade the appearance of excessive 
dullness. As these fuel stock piles disappear, buying 
orders must increase, assuming that consumption con- 
tinues the same, so that the market is due to show a 
moderate liveniung up from that source before many 
weeks elapse. Prices for steam grades have been de- 
pressed, except screenings, which are steady at about 
60 to 70 cents, mines, for Indiana and Lllinois product. 

Although dull, anthracite holds at unchanged prices, 
the absence of price cutting being in marked contrast 
with the action of bituminous coals. There is now a 
relatively better demand for the larger domestic sizes of 
anthracite and accordingly chestnut is procurable with- 
out special difficulty. 

Prices of eastern bituminous coal are increasingly 
shaky. It is because of the gradually increasing heavi- 
ness of the eastern markets. Large producers of Hock- 
ing are quoting $1.75, mines, or $3.40, Chicago, for 
rescreened, but straggling lots are appearing from day 
to day that are marketed for whatever price is obtain- 
able, some scattering sales being reported as low as 
$1.35, mines. Smokeless lump, held at $2.25, mines, or 
$4.30, Chicago, several weeks ago, is now offered at $1.90 
to $2, mines, and smokeless mine run varies from $1.25, 
mines, which is circular, down to $1.10, mines, or lower. 
However, the tonnage of excess eastern coal offered at 
concessions has not been anything like that of the western 
products, and with extreme care on the part of shippers 
a steady market for eastern products would not be 
difficult. 

The future course of the market for domestic coals 
depends perhaps more than anything else upon the 
weather. January was throughout the West a milder 
month than usual, the temperature at Chicago averaging 


about 5 degrees higher than the average January. If 


dealers have allowed their stocks to decline very low 


in anticipation of a very light trade for the rest of the 
winter, and if February should prove to be as far below 
normal as January was above normal temperature, there 
might be a decided briskness to trade before the month 
ends. On the other hand a continuation of mild weather 
generally, in the absence of deep snows, would probably 
bring about little if any decided strength in the fuel 
market. 





LATE LUMBER LAW 


REMEDIES OF CONTRACTOR FURNISHED DEFECT- 
IVE MATERIALS. 


In the consideration of certain claims of a lumber com- 
pany, the supreme court of Tennessee says that when a con- 
tractor has ordered a bill of materials from the furnisher, 
and the bill is delivered, and the materials received, the 
contract is filled. But if any of the materials are found 
defective or unsuitable after delivery, the contractor may 
refuse to pay for them, because of want of consideration, or 
institute his cross action (when sued for the price of the 
materials), for breach of warranty or fitness in the articles 
as articles so furnished for a specific purpose, or return the 
articles and claim a rescission for fraud. If the defense of 
want of consideration should prevail, the contract price would 
to that extent be abated. If the cross action should pre- 
vail, compensation would be rendered for the defect. If 
the third defensive proceeding should prevail, the contract 
would be proportionately set aside. However, if without 
suit the furnisher should concede the equity of the con- 
tractor’s contention, and make him whole by waiving pay- 
ment of any part of the bill that would amount to a settle- 
ment of that part, and no further question could arise in 
respect of it. So, if he should agree to a rescission, and 
take the material back, this would be equally an end of the 
matter.—-Voightman & Co. vs. Company, 131 8S. W. 982. 











FELLOW SERVANTS AND INJURY FROM DEFECT- 
IVE STAKE, 

Where a company’s business was to cut logs in the forest, 
haul them to its mill, and make them into staves and head- 
ing, and its business was under the direction and super- 
vision of one superintendent and one foreman, each of whom, 
when acting, had control of all the employees, the Springfield 
(Mo.) court of appeals holds that an employee whose duties 
were to run a drag saw and to do whatever else he was 
told to do by the foreman and who was injured while help- 
ing to unload logs from a car at the mill by the breaking 
of an alleged defective stake, was a fellow servant of the 
employees who loaded the logs in the forest, especially of 
the one responsible for the defective stake, and that conse- 
quently the company was not liable for his injury. Or, if 
the defective stake be regarded as a part of the employee's 
place to work, yet the simple duty of selecting and cutting 
a stake from a tree in the forest and fitting it in the socket 
of the car, as was necessary with each load of logs, was a 
simple duty incident to the employment and could well be 
intrusted to the employees themselves without supervision 
from the employer, as was done in this case. Moreover, it 
is not the absolute duty of an employer to furnish a 
reasonably safe place to work, but only to use ordinary care 
to furnish a reasonably safe place.—Henson vs. Vascola 
Stave Company, 131 8. W. 931. 


RELATIONS BETWEEN FURNISHER OF MATERIAL, 
CONTRACTOR, AND OWNER OF PROPERTY. 

The supreme court of Tennessee holds that when the last 
item of an original bill is delivered upon the ground by a 
lumber company, its right to fix its lien for the bill begins, 
whether it ever is used or not. Of course, if unsuitable 
material is used by the contractor, an abatement must be 
made upon the bill, on final settlement, if demanded by the 
owner, to the extent that such improper material impairs 
the work, or reduces it below the contract price, or below 
the price agreed to be paid for the defective lumber as good 
jumber. Under the statute the contractor, by ordering for 
the contemplated building appropriate material from a fur- 
nisher thereof, upon delivery of such material, places the 
owner of the property and the furnisher in such relation 
that the latter acquires by statute the right to fix a lien 
therefor upon the property by complying with the necessary 
statutory requirements. The relation between the contractor 
and the owner in respect of this matter is in some sense that 
of principal and agent; that is to say, the contractor, as 
agent of the principal, has the power to bring the owner 
and the furnisher in the contractual relation above indi- 
cated, as if the owner should say to the furnisher, “If you 
furnish such and such nfaterial to the contractor for the 
improvement of my property, you shall have a lien thereon 
for your reimbursement, in case the contractor fails to pay 
you for it.” Still the matter of personal liability rests 
between the contractor and the furnisher, and the con- 
troversy must be determined from that standpoint.—Voight- 
man & Co, vs. Southern Railway Company, 131 S. W. 982. 





CORRECTIVE AND DELAYED DELIVERIES. 


In a case of a contractor ordering a bill of material, if 
any of the material is found defective or unsuitable after 
delivery and, conceding the justice of the contractor’s de- 
mand, the furnisher of the material should agree that it 
was his duty to make good the defect in his attempted com- 
pliance with the contract, by furnishing other material to 
take the place of that considered defective, so making up 
the difference between the material as ordered and the 
material as delivered, and should act accordingly, this act 
could not be construed as a part of the contract as origin- 
ally made, but could be regarded only as of its true nature; 
that is, as reparation made for an injury inflicted. The 
contract as originally made and executed would stand for 
itself as complete in itself, whether of a perfect or of a 


defective kind. In such a case the furnisher could not right- 
ly claim that the new material delivered constituted a part 
of the original contract; nor could he claim a lien therefor 
as against the owner, except from the date of the delivery, 
as under a new contract, which, in fact, it is. Such de- 
livery of new material would not lengthen the time for filing 
notice of the intention to claim a lien for that delivered 
under the original contract. The case is different, however, 
where by oversight the furnisher has omitted to ship a part 
of the bill contracted for; also where under the contract 
the material is to be shipped from time to time as needed or 
ordered out. In both of these cases the material subse- 
quently arriving is in fact a part of the original contract, 
and in this class of cases the time fixed by the statute 
within which to acquire the lien would begin to run with 
the date of the last item delivered.—Supreme court of Ten- 
nessee in Voightman & Co. vs. Southern Railway Company, 
131 S. W. 982. 


SASH AND DOOR TRADE 


Considering the time of year, demand for sash and 
doors is very good. This applies to stock, odd work 
and carloads. Wholesalers are in receipt of many 
inquiries for carloads. It is reported that retail 
dealers have allowed their stocks to dwindle to a low 
stage because of the steady winter demand, which has 
absorbed their meager supply of doors and windows 
almost before they were aware of it, which has re- 
sulted in the wholesalers and manufacturers receiving 
many rush orders. As a matter of fact, however, 
there has been practically no interruption to the 
strong flow of orders and inquiries since last sum- 
mer, and there is nothing to indicate that the demand 
will not be maintained throughout the remainder of 
the winter and the coming spring. 

Weather conditions have been a large factor in the 
splendid trade which is reflected in the door centers 
over the country. Some localities, it is true, have 
been visited by stormy and disagreeable weather, but 
in the main there has been a mildness of temperature 
which has been taken advantage of by builders in all 
classes of construction. At times work has been post- 
poned by reason of a day or two of unfavorable 
weather, but that being over it has been pushed with 
renewed vigor. A large quantity of new work that 
was not expected to be undertaken before spring has 
been started and, barring unusually severe conditions, 
will be prosecuted steadily to completion. 

From the standpoint of the Chicago wholesalers, 
trade is satisfactory. Inquiries are large and a heavy 
volume of business has been done. Many figure it 
almost certain that a strong market is on the program 
for the near future. The trend of prices is firmer, 
a slightly stronger feeling is shown in small lots, 
and manufacturers say they are having no trouble in 
securing the recent small advance. 

The Northwestern business situation is good and 
prospects for trade are reported as bright for the 
Minneapolis and St. Paul factories. They are getting 
considerable estimates to work on and the small yard 
buyers are taking an interest in the market which 
promises well for spring trade. 

The sash and door and blind men of the Kast are 
not rushed with work, neither are they conspicuously 
idle. In Baltimore, Md., the prevalence of moderate 
weather has enabled the builders to work most of the 
time, and their needs in the way of factory products 
have been exceptionally large. This has kept the 
mills going and has served to maintain prices at better 
figures than might otherwise have been realized. Of 
course, there is more or less competition and the re- 
turns do not exceed moderate proportions, but the 
trade, generally speaking, is in fair shape and mill- 
men have no distinct cause for dissatisfaction. 

In Buffalo the door mills are finding business rather 
quiet at this time, the number of new orders coming in 
being small. However, they have been kept fairly 
busy on back work, but are not expecting any new 
orders until the building trade is more active. Prices 
continue low. Eastern business in doors is said to be 
looking better, firms competing for it reporting more 
orders than early in January. 

Business in Kansas City with the sash and door fac 
tories is good, but the prices leave much to be desired. 
City trade is on the increase and factories are busy. 
Manufacturers report the only thing that is needed 
is better prices. 

The bottom has seemingly dropped out of the glass 
market. The story is told in a circular to the trade 
issued by the American Window Glass Company last 
week: 

‘*For the purpose of enabling our patrons to pur 
chase glass from us at the lower prices quoted by our 
competitors we will accept a certain amount of bust 
ness at the following discounts for immediate accept 
ance, specifications to accompany orders, from Janu- 
ary 1, 1901, list: : 

‘Single strength, 90-30%; double strength, 90-40%; 
Ist bracket C single, $1.23 per box; 2nd bracket C 
single, $1.30 per box. 

““F. O. B. factory freight equalized with Pittsburg, 
-a., or Columbus, O. ‘Terms: 60 days acceptance 
or two off for cash payments in ten days. ; 

‘¢We will accept specifications as to sizes and quali- 
ties that conform to the average trade requirements. 
Orders are subject to our approval and shipments at 
factories’ convenience. Prices guaranteed against our 
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own decline to date of shipment, except where ship- 
ments are deferred at customer’s request. 


‘‘This offer is special and not an open quotation. 
As soon as we have accepted the total amount of 
business we have decided to sell at these prices, no 
further orders will be entered, except at the following 
discounts: 

‘“‘Single strength, 90-10-2144%; double strength, 
90-20-214%4%. 

‘‘We make the recognized standard production of 
the country and solicit your patronage.’’ 

‘“P. S. Don’t forget our specialties, 29 oz. Crystal 
Sheet and 7” Polished Crystal Sheet.’’ 

Under date of January 26th the American Window 
Glass Company issued the following self-explanatory 
notice to its salesmen: 

‘‘Owing to the active bookings at 90-30 and 40 we 
will accept no more orders at these prices after Fri- 


day (27th). Our new discounts of 90-10-24 for single. 


and 90-20-21%4 for double will become effective Janu- 
ary 28th, and are for immediate acceptance according 
to terms and conditions mentioned in our circular 
letter of the 24th. 

‘‘Please issue a letter to the trade at once giving 
them this information.’’ 





REPORT OF LOG SCALING COMMISSION. 


Bancor, ME., Jan. 28.—Among the important mat- 
ters coming before the legislature this winter will 
be the report of the log scaling commission, recom- 
mending the adoption of a standard scaling rule, 
which is now being prepared and which is designed 
to obviate many of the difficulties encountered in the 
lumber industry in this state. 

Four years ago, under an order of the legislature of 
1907, Governor Cobb appointed William J. Lannigan, 
of Waterville, and Hosea B. Buck and Fred A. Gil- 
bert, of Bangor, as a commission to investigate and 
report on the matter of the measurement of logs in 
Maine and the methods employed. The commission 
performed its work in a thorough manner, holding 
many hearings, at which the largest lumber interests 
in all sections of the state were represented, and 
gaining an insight into the important question which 
led it to submit a report to the legislature of 1909, 
recommending the use of a cubie contents rule. 

The report was accepted, but the commission was 
continued in power and given authority to prepare 
an appropriate standard rule for the approval of the 
legislature. Since that time but little has been heard 
from the commission, but its members have been busy 
securing figures, measurements etc., from which it is 
compiling the new rule. The work is practically 
completed and the commission will give its final re- 
port to the legislature some time before the close of 
the present session. 

Measurements have been made of several thousand 
feet of logs in different sections of the state, and 
from these figures the computations are being made. 
In mechanical arangement the rule which the com- 
mission will recommend as standard will be similar to 
the caliper now in use, but its capacity will be 
greater. It is designed to give the actual cubical 
content of a log, whereas the rules in use give the 
contents in board feet—a surface foot, one foot, one 
inch thick, with allowance for edgings and squaring 
the log. 

The new rule is so computed that the actual con- 
tent is given for each fourth of an inch in diameter, 
instead of each inch as in the old rule. By this 
arrangement the measurement of the log is closer, 
and fairer to all concerned. The new rule will have 
a capacity of measuring a log from twelve to forty 
feet in length, the present rule being limited between 
sixteen and thirty-eight feet. 

The chief advantage of the new rule lies in the 
fact that, if it is adopted in the legislature, it will 
become the standard all over Maine. Then a thou- 
sand feet of logs on the Penobscot river will mean 
the same as a thousand feet on the Kennebec or St. 
John. The commission in its investigations found 
that there were many different rules in use in the 
state, with difficulties arising from.that fact, the 
variation in the scale on the different rivers ranging 
from 5 to 20 percent. With the adoption of the new 
rule there will be no variation. 





PROPOSED LOGGING ROAD MERGER. 


LirtLe Rock, ArkK., Jan. 3i.—The Board .of Trade 
has brought to light a proposed merger of Arkansas 
logging roads between this city and Dequeen into the 
Arkansas division of what is to be a trunk line between 
St. Louis and Dallas, Tex. 

A company has been organized, it was announced by 
Secretary Cravens, of the Little Rock Board of Trade, 
to take over the logging roads. The company is capital- 
ized at, $7,000,000, and is said to be composed of capital- 
ists outside of the state and in no way connected with 
the Rock Island or the Iron’ Mountain system. The entire 
road when finished will be 146 miles long. Only sixty- 
three miles of new road are required to connect the 

* short lines already constructed. 


The road, beginning at Little Rock, will include the 


Little Rock, Maumellee & Western, twenty-five miles, 
leaving a gap of thirty miles to be built to reach Hot 
Springs. from Hot Springs to the terminus of the 
Clark logging road there will be fifteen miles to con- 
Struct. Then this road will be used to Glenwood, a dis- 
tance of fifteen miles. The next section will be Caddo 
and Choctaw, from Glenwood to Cooper, fourteen miles. 

tom Cooper to Dierkes eight miles of steel will be laid 
and from Dierkes to Dequeen, the Dierkes Lumber Com- 
pany line, twenty-nine miles, will be utilized. 








THE LUMBERMAN POET 








TODAY. 
(Republished by request.) 

Sure, this world is full of trouble— 
I ain’t said it ain’t. 

Lord! I’ve had enough, an’ double, 
Reason for complaint. 

Rain an’ storm have come to fret me, 
Skies were often gray; 

Thorns an’ brambles have beset me 
On the road—but, say, 
Ain’t it fine today! 


What’s the use of always weepin’, 
Makin’ trouble last? 

What’s the use of always keepin’ 
Thinkin’ of the past? 

Each must have his tribulation, 
Water with his wine. 

Life it ain’t no celebration, 
Trouble? I’ve had mine— 
But today is fine, 


It’s today that I am livin’, 
Not a month ago, 

Havin’, losin’, takin’, givin’, 
As time wills it so. 

Yesterday a cloud of sorrow 
Fell across the way; 

It may rain again tomorrow, 
It may rain—but, say, 
‘n’t it fine today! 





ANNOUNCEMENT. 


As exclusively announced in 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, we 
have just manufactured a new 
book called ‘‘ Resawed Fables,’’ 
which is in fine shipping condi- 
tion. This book is warranted 
free from shake, check or 
poetry. The funny thing about 
this book is that it is funny. It 
is all prose but not a bit prosy. 

This book is guaranteed to 
grow hair on a bald head, to 
cure dyspepsia and to drive dull 
care away. It may not do that 
for the reader, but it is ex- 
pected to do it for the author 
—and he is the fellow we are 
looking out for. 

The troubles of the millman, 
wholesaler, salesman and _ re- 
tailer are told in the shape of 
fables like A°sop used to make. 
Each fable has a moral, which 
may or may not have something 
to do with the fable. 

The book is beautifully illus 
trated with a portrait of the 
author. Otherwise it is a book 
that may be taken into any 
family. The portrait was in- 
serted by request and will be 
omitted from the second edition 
for the same reason. 

The price of the book, which 
is the important part (to us), 
is One Dollar f. 0. b. your office. 
A dollar bill sent to the AmMrEr- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN, 315 Dear- 
born street, Chicago, will do the 
work, 











Prepared to Shed Them Now. 


Gran® Rapips, Micu., Jan. 23.—In a 
recent issue of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN we had the pleasure of reading 
some facts in regard to the materials 
entering into the erection of our new 
shed. We could digest everything with 
the exception of that long word and even 
Webster failed to help us out on this. 

We are glad to say that the work is 
completed and we are ready to book at- 
tractions usually played at the “New 
York Hippodrome.” 

NicHo_s & Cox LUMBER COMPANY. 


WHAT IS A KNOTHOLE? 


In Denver, Colo., they have the 
Knot Hole Club, which acted as host 
at the meeting of the Colorado & 
Wyoming association. At the annual 
banquet the question was asked, 
‘¢What is a knothole?’’ 

Here is a knotty question. Sure 
enough, what is a knothole? The 
Standard dictionary says it is ‘‘a hole 
left by the falling out of a knot.’’ 
According to that, as long as the 
knot is whole it is not a knothole. 
It is when it is not whole that it is a 
knothole. Therefore, a knothole is 
perfectly clear. But how can a knot- 
hole be clear? 

All of the grading rules define knot- 
holes, Yet, in the hope of finding a 
better definition, we repeat, What is 
a knothole? Awaiting your reply, we 
are, with the kindest personal regards. 


Witla oe 
= Train 
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KANSAS City, Mo., Jan, 28.—The original estimate of 10,000,000 per- 
sons in attendance at the twenty-third annual of the Southwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association appears to have been excessive. As a matter of fact, 
there were 2,000 people here, but that was plenty. Two thousand ean 
produce a bulge in a town even the size of Kansas City. 

In fact, the attendance was so large that the chief impression created 
in the minds of the populace was one of bigness. There were four places 
in which to search for a man—the Century theater, Convention hall, the 
Coates house and the Baltimore. hotel. Wherever one looked, the culprit 
was sure to be at one of the other three. 

President Holden, of the Llinois association, for instance, was on the 
ground a whole day before he was discovered—and Mr. Holden, believe us, 
is not a man easily overlooked. Mr. Holden comes from Danville, Ver- 
million county, LL, the home of Joe Cannon and at present the rival of 
Adams county, Ohio, in the public prints. With Mr. Holden’s practical 
experience in politics, no wonder he is president of the Illinois association, 

The Kansas City Commercial Club again was host to the visiting officers 
and newspaper men. The latter are always-sure of one good meal at Kangas 
City. ‘This year’s was so good that Met Saley made it the subject of some 
fervid oratory in the convention. The menu included everything from 
soup to pie, and it kept the visitors busy wondering which fork was the 
right one to use. There was a pile of silverware beside every plate as big 
as a stack of rejects along side of a car just received by a critical retailer. 
No one had his wife present to post him on this fork business. Each had 
to use his own judgment. When the dinner was over Jim Moorehead was 
two forks short and E, C. Robinson two forks to the good. It was suspected 
that Lexington James ate his soup with a fork and that Robinson ate his 
pie with a knife, thereby. accounting for the mixup in the fork schedule. 

President Lester in his opening remarks said that Gifford Pinchot got 
all his ideas from the American lumberman—in fact, that all good things 
are originated by the American lumberman, One of our steamed con- 
temporaries thought he meant the paper instead of the individual and 
groaned in great pain, while the three AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representatives 
present emitted a large ‘*‘ Amen,’’ 

There were many flights of oratory at the convention. John Barry, of 
Cedar Rapids, lowa, broke the record for altitude in the oratorical flights, 
while Ben R. Vardaman, another Iowa man, won the medal for time in 
the air. 

Mr. Vardaman talked on the art of making a sale. He showed how great 
metaphysical truths might be applied to the selling of lumber. He showed 
how the farmer customer might be influenced by the power of suggestion, 
but failed to give any rules for suggesting to the farmer that he pay for 
the lumber during the retailer’s lifetime instead of to his heirs or assigns. 

Mr. Vardaman’s address was a valuable and inspiring one, but, as “bug- 
gested, there were one or two things he omitted. The retailer who uses 
suggestive therapeutics in his business will have to hit other people besides 
the farmer with his thought waves. He will have to be able to shoot thoughts 
farther than across an 8x9 office. He will have to have a thought wire to 
the mill a thousand miles away, for instance. And, when it comes to mak- 
ing the local legislator behave and quit monkeying with insurance and lien 
laws, he will have to use something that makes a louder noise than a thought 
to create an impression on his local statesman. 

The Southwestern holds only one session a day, starting at 10 a, m. and 
lasting until 1 p. m., unless the audience gets hungry. The audience, we 
observe, always gets hungry before the convention orators do. The orator 
would rather talk than eat, but the audience would rather eat than 
listen. Eloquence is all right, but apple pie can give it a hundred yards 
start and beat it to the finish. 

Convention hall this year was a young world’s fair. Some of our very 
best people in wholesaling and manufacturing circles received. They gave 
away lead pencils, apples, cigars and cider, but none of the secrets of the 
business. Pretty nearly every kisi of lumber that is made was on exhibi- 
tion. It was a regular paradise for the retailer, for all the lumber he saw 
was No. 1. 

The election of Howard E. Case, of Wichita, as president was a popular 
move. Mr. Case came to the convention expecting to behave just like an 
ordinary vice president; but, when President Matthews was called away, the 
understudy stepped right up and spoke his lines so well that nobody asked 
for his money back. It was a case of perfect satisfaction, and the associa- 
tion liked the sample so well that it ordered another case. 

As has been said, the most impressive thing about the meeting was its 
bigness. The Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association is like an automobile— 
a good thing to be in, but a poor thing to get in front of. 


EVANSVILLE, IND., Feb. 2.—There are few conventions where the salesmen 
and the retailer get so close together as they do at the annual of the Tri- 
State Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, yet neither of them is what you 
would call ‘‘elose.’’ To this the hotel receipts this week will bear testimony. 

The item ‘‘ Expense, Evansville,’’ is going to appear in the February 
accounts of many salesmen, but probably the house will say it is worth the 
money. If a dealer had wanted to buyy a thdéusand feet of No. 2 boards 
or a newel post this week in this territory he would not have known where 
to go for it, except to Evansville, for all the salesmen were here. Visitors 
found the salesmen in the majority, in the cafe, and everywhere, 

The prevailing color at the Wednesday session was white—W. McMasters 
White, of Indianapolis, Ind. Mr. White delivered an oration, conducted the 
meeting in the afternoon, did some grand opera stunts in the evening and 
made a speech at the banquet. What Mr. White was doing the rest of the 
time we do not know. Mr. White is a handy man to have around a con- 
vention. He is ready to play ‘‘Hamlet,’’ prompt the other actors, and 
double in brass in the orchestra. : 

In other ways the color scheme was white. The retailers’ badges were 
white and their treatment of each other was white. It was the whitest time 
anybody ever saw. : } , ; 

A real novelty was the presence of a lady in the secretary ’s chair—Miss 
Norma Ellis, of Evansville, who pro temed in that capacity. When one of 
the speakers asked, ‘‘What kind of a secretary ought we to have?’’ we 
reckoned that, as far as we were concerned, this kind would do. 

A whole lot of poetry (No. 3 and better) was uncorked at the banquet. 
Of which more anon. , 
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DATA OF BUILDING, PRODUCTION, LEGISLATION AND AGRICULTURE. 


BUILDING IN THE LEADING CITIES FOR 1910. 


Probably the most complete insight into the magni- 
tude of building operations in this country has just 
been compiled from official reports from seventy-three 
cities for 1910 to Construction News. It shows that 
permits were taken out in these cities for the con- 
struction of 216,011 buildings involving a total esti- 
mated cost of $741,831,552 in 1910, against 212,210 
buildings involving an aggregate investment of $783,- 
221,420 for 1909, an increase for the year just closed 
of 3,801 in the number of permits and a decrease of 
$41,389,868 in cost, or 5 percent. There were gains in 
thirty-four cities and decreases in thirty-nine. The 
figures in detail are as follows: 


———1910-—_—_- . ———-1909 





No.of Hstimated No.of LHstimated Pct. 
CITIES— bldgs. cost. bldgs. cost. gain. 
New York 
Manhattan 
and Bronx. 4,002 $143,789,829 4,358 $175,716,690 *18 
Chicago .... 11,857 96,590,500 11,260 90,920,130 6 
Philadelphia 16,387 37,873,530 17,294 42,881,370 *12 
Brooklyn ... 5,770 $4,813,720 10,805 59,175,476 *41 
Los Angeles. 10,432 21,684,100 8,076 13,260,703 64 
Portland, Ore. 6,518 21,273,972 4,739 18,481,586 61 
San Francisco 5,690 21,088,322 5,773 26,184,068 *19 
St. Louls.... 8,574 19,600,063 8,279 23,733,272 *17 
Seattle ..... 13,082 17,418,078 14,884 19,044,218 *8 
Detroit .... 5,499 17,415,945 4,308 14,301,450 22 
Cleveland ... 7,460 14,948,413 6,82 18,028,294 15 
Minneapolis... 6,226 a Speerane 6,055 18,092,390 10 


Kansas City. 3,783,191 4,134 13,368,244 3 











aes 5,766 13,731,756 6,675 15,887,478 *14 
Newark 2,781 13,394,812 2,693 14,177,159 *6 
SEED. 4.0 6-4 1,458 18,310,764 1,300 3,680,227 262 
Pittsburg ... 3,904 12,657,523 4,031 15,241,812 *17 
ee Ee 2,738 11,970,725 3,206 10,908,203 10 
St. Paul..... 3,800 9,903,011 4,088 12,414,021 *19 
Rochester . 3,458 9,851,128 3,234 9,272,132 6 
Baltimore .. 4,168 9,798,812 3,477 7,853,196 25 
Milwaukee .. 4,004 9,792,215 4,113 11,587,551 *15 
Buffalo ..... 3,460 9,222,364 8,361 9,895,000 *7 
Indianapolis. 5,029 8,131,481 4,006 7,166,310 15 
Cincinnati 9,802 8,053,010 8,269 7,806,369 3 
Atlanta .... 4,519 7,405,940 4,399 6,551,951 33 
Oakland, Cal, 4,006 6,460,004 3,297 5,318,819 21 
Memphis 3,334 6,282,548 2,556 4,324,377 45 
Omaha 1,533 6,250,988 1,642 7,204,140 *13 
Spokane .... 2,428 5,033,619 2,968 7,765,226 *23 
Okla’ma City 1,690 5,493,203 1,416 5,903,270 . *7 
Columbus ... 2,366 5,236,279 1,807 3,824,318 37 
Hartford - 1,035 4,497,014 853 3,440,715 31 
Salt La. City 1,711 4,461,600 1,804 8,077,820 *45 
New ‘Haven... 1,085 4,386,065 1,048 4,226,822 4 
New Orleans. aan 4,324,089 err 5,165,212 *16 
San Diego... 2,098 4,367,850 1,520 2,634,200 66 
Dallas ..... 1,750 4,199,040 1,691 3,393,680 2% 
J ae 1,670 4,084,038 1,289 3,043,210 34 
Worcester .. 1,507 4,978,427 »256 4,284,877 *7 
Richmond 1,042 3,955,330 94 3,554,146 11 
Louisville .. 2,361 3,780,002 2,83 3,172,311 19 
Birmingham. 2,782 3,468,694 1,842 2,235,491 55 
Jacksonville. 1,155 3,184,940 OSL $10,025 38 
San Antonio. 3,645 2,932,061 3,516 3,873,603 *1% 
Albany ..... 416 2,689,000 404 2,777,000 *3 
Tacoma .... 2,988 2,685,061 1,985 376,091 *39 
Cedar Rapids $18 2,635,050 334 308,550 14 
Grand Rapids 1,287 1,290 2,427 *22 
Paterson ... SSO 842 $1,170 *13 
Wilmington.. 568 559 ,755,705 19 
Scranton, Va. 804 2,085,948 975 3,087,940 *48 
Wilkesbarre, 

Peer 762 2,052,180 650 2,121,234 %3 
Norfolk 571 1,948,417 807 2,874,626 *32 
Peoria ..... B87 1,877,485 42 1,833,749 41 
Davenport .. 182 1,620,570 164 659,760 146 
/. . ae 658 1,515,763 659 1,862,111 *19 
Berkely .... 645 1,448,500 793 2,249,500 *36 
Little Rock.. 886 084,42: 935 1,531,097 *10 
Chattanooga. 2,492 1,879,173 2,269 1,120,181 2% 
Lincoln .... 456 1,377,206 687 1,647,171 *16 
Des Molnes.. 606 1,839,187 693 2,300,758 *44 
Springfield, Ill. 503 1,304,364 630 1,395,002 *7 
Harrisburg . 565 1,139,315 800 2,120,325 *46 
South Bend. 459 1,130,895 382 716,465 58 
St. Joseph... 748 1,129,924 919 2,255,654 *50 
SOON cececes 400 1,078,848 343 887,325 2% 
Charlotte ... 511 955,821 316 802,838 19 
San Jose.... 487 926,454 505 1,195,984 *23 
Terre Haute. 862 900,950 760 910,185 *1 
Mobile ..... 252 502,433 372 526,264 *5 
Stockton ... 285 495,486 234 556,470 *11 
Pueblo. ...... 201 450,516 227 540,686 *17 

Totals ...216,011 $741,831,552 212,210 $783,221,420 *5 


*Percent loss. 

It is significant that Chicago should show an in- 
crease for the year of 6 percent as against a decrease 
in New York city, including Manhattan and the Bronx, 
of 18 percent; Philadelphia 12, Brooklyn 41, Pittsburg 
17, San Francisco 19, St. Louis 17, St. Paul 19, Mil- 
waukee 15 and some of considerable magnitude in 
other cities, but it shows clearly that Chicago was the 
most prosperous city in the point of building construc- 
tion of any city in the country. Some of the Pacific 
Coast as well as some of the Southern cities made 
wonderful records, while a number of enterprising 
smaller interior cities of the middle West have like- 
wise prospered. Los Angeles had an increase of 64 
percent; Portland, Ore., 61; Oakland, Cal., 21; San 
Diego 66, Dallas 23, Toledo 34, Birmingham 55, Jack- 
sonville 38, Peoria 41, Davenport 146, Detroit 22, 
Cleveland 15, Minneapolis 10, Kansas City 3, Duluth 
262, Baltimore 25, Indianapolis 13, Atlanta 33, Mem- 
phis 45, and Columbus, Ohio, 37. 





MARKING SEPARATE PACKAGES HELD UN- 
REASONABLE. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 1—In the matter of C. H. 
Algert Company vs. the Denver & Rio Grande Railroad 
Company, et al., the commission has decided that the 
rule of the western classification tariffs providing that 
less than carload shipments, consisting of separate pack- 
ages, must be rated one class higher than when each 
package, bundle or piece is not plainly and indelibly 


marked with the name of the consignee and the name 
of the station, town or city and the state to which des- 
tined, is condemned as an unreasonable regulation or 
practice affecting the rate. 





EXPORTS OF FOREST PRODUCTS. 


NorFo.k, VA., Jan. 31.—The following table shows 
the exports of forest products from Norfolk for 1910: 


Sawed timber. No. All other 
(m ‘4 Logs. staves. kinds. 

January Cane eghes 3,89: $27,537.00 63,567 $ 5,090.00 
PED 00062-0008 2,464 36,081.00 Paros 
RES: tide ic.a-4- 5-4 o-00 3,243 20,781.00 28,283 3,265.00 
Pee 4,326 34,237.00 33,692 12,644.00 
ae re eee 4,960 OS! ees 16,236.00 
I: Win d.-6 0 -d-0le db se 2,158 16,274.00 .ccecs 5,711.00 
EET 4,555 9,576.00 8,700 8,920.00 
ae ees 4,463 9,462.00 SOB BBO  .cccccscs 
BOMSOMEP 2. cicecs 1,869 9,170.00 180,772 5,622.00 
I A nraiaie'.0.6 4:03 3,372 Pe eee 6,977.00 
November ........ 5,151 5,395.00 ie a 10,687.00 
December ......... 61 22,608.00 3,600 1,840.00 


4,611 
Creosoted flooring, 22,000 feet. 
Shingles, July, 150,000; November, 125,000, 
Shooks, April, $1,800; May, $1,000. 
oe August, $15,000; September, $1,150; December, 
SLOD. 
PADI VV 


IMPORTANT LEGISLATIVE MEASURE. 


Bangor, ME., Jan. 28.—A bill has been introduced 
in the state legislature to allow the Aroostook 
Valley Railroad Company to acquire the line and 
franchises of the Canadian Pacific railway between 
Presque Isle, in Maine, and Aroostook Junction, N. B., 
a distance of thirty-three miles. The Aroostook Val 
ley is an electric railroad operated in connection with 
the Canadian Pacifie and getting its power from the 
electric power station at the foot of Aroostook falls. 
The Canadian Pacifie is commonly believed to be the 
owner of the electric corporation, 

A bill was also introduced to grant the Aroostook 
Valley a franchise for an electric railroad from 





Boston & Maine, which in turn is a subsidiary cor- 
poration of the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
railroad, which latter is in a community of interest 
with the Pennsylvania railroad, which reaches by its 
subsidiary roads to Chicago and ‘throughout central 
and southeastern United States. These facts make 
for interesting possibilities in the way of opposition 
to the proposed electric railroad charter. : 

But the important thing about this charter bill is 
the possibility it offers of placing St. John nearer 
than any other Atlantic port to the great Canadian 
Northwest. 


OPA DPD DID DDD PI 


AGRICULTURE IN THREE STATES. 


Preliminary reports of the census bureau of the De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor show in a striking 
manner the prosperity that pervades agriculture. Fig- 
ures submitted for Illinois, Missouri and New Jersey 
show increases in the values of farm lands from 1900 to 
1910 of 106, 104 and 45 percent respectively. The 
uverage price of Illinois farm land exclusive of im 
provements in 1900 was $46.17, while in 1910 it was 
$94.90. In Missouri the prices at the same periods 
were $20.46 and $41.76 and in New Jersey, $32.90 and 
$47.80 respectively. 

In 1900 Illinois farmers paid for labor $22,183,000, 
and in 1910 they paid $35,675,000; an increase of 61 
percent. The corresponding figures for Missouri are 
$9,804,000 and $18,526,000—89 percent; and for New 
Jersey, $6,720,000 and $10,530,000—-57 percent. 

Improved methods doubtless are indicated by the 
fact that the value of farm implements and machinery 
increased from .$44,977,000 in 1900 to $73,533,000 in 
1910, or 64 percent. The increase in Missouri was 78 
percent and in New Jersey 39 percent. While the ex 
penditure for fertilizer in Illinois decreased 31 percent, 
in Missouri it increased 78 percent and in New Jersey, 
94 percent. The appended tables show conditions some 
what in detail. 


ALL FARMS BY ACREAGE, VALUE OF LAND, BUILDINGS, IMPLEMENTS ETC. 


ILLINOIS—-——-——— 
Per 


cent 
of in- 
crease, 
1900- 
1910. 1900. 1910. 
NN A eee 250,853 264,151 *5 
TOCGl GCKORME 2... ccc0s 32,471,000 $2,795,000 *1 
Improved acreage ..... 28,005,000 27,699,000 1 
Average acres per farm. 129 124 4 
Value of land and build- 
ER ee ere $3,511,194,000 $1,765,582,000 99 $1 
Ware @C Memd....s00 $3,081,564,000 $1,514,114,000 104 $1 
Value of buildings.... $429,630,000  $251,468,000 71 


Value of implements and 
MOE 0 -6:5.04- 60002 
Average value per acre 
of land and buildings. 
Average value per acre 
of land alone........ 
Expenditures for 


$73,533,000 
$108.13 
$94.90 


$44,977,000 64 
$53.84 101 
$46.17 106 


Er ee $35,675,000 $22,183,000 61 
WOPtUSOrs. ..o.0.0cdccce $571,000 $831,000 *31 


*Decrease, 





Washburn westerly across Maine to the boundary of 
Quebec, striking that boundary at a point about 
seventy miles almost directly east from the city of 
Quebee. Should the Canadian Pacific build a connee- 
tion from the city to the Maine boundary, it would 
get a direct line from Quebee to Aroostook Junction, 
approximately 190 miles in length. It is a settled 
belief that the Canadian Pacific wants such a line, 
especially as it would be the missing link in a shorter 
route from the Bay of Fundy seaboard than any 
other line contemplated from Quebee and consequently 
a shorter route from the Atlantic ocean to the great 
Canadian Northwest. 

The proposed line from Presque Isle across Maine 
to the Quebec border would pass the famous water 
power at Allagash falls, which is owned by the Maine 
Central railroad, and would be reached by the pro- 
posed Allagash branch of the Bangor Aroostook rail- 
road. ‘This, as well as most of the region to be 
reached, is now in the wilderness. The country is 
heavily wooded and is said to be especially well 
adapted to the raising of immense crops of potatoes. 
The present electric road hauls freight, and the pro- 
posed charter extension would carry the same right 
for the new line. ‘ 

The Maine Central is a subsidiary company of the 





MISSOURI - ——NEW JERSEY - 
Per Per 


cent cent 

of in of in- 

crease, crease, 

1900- 1900 

1910. 1900. 1910. 1910. 1900. 1910. 
276,081 284,886 *3 33,161 34,650 *4 
34,516,000 33,998,000 2 2,562,000 2,841,000 *10 
24,528,000 22,900,000 7 1,800,000 1,977,000 *9 
125 119 5 77 82 *6 


710,505,000 $843,979,000 103 $213,141,000 $162,591,000 31 
441,529,000 $695,471,000 107 $122,357,000 $93,361,000 31 





268,976,000 $148,508,000 ‘81 $90,784,000 $69,230,000 31 
$50,769,000 $28,603,000 78 $12,955,000 $9,330,000 39 
$49.56 $24.82 100 $83.20 $57.20 45 
$41.76 $20.46 104 $47.80 $32.90 45 
$18,526,000 $9,804,000 89 $10,530,000 $6,720,000 57 
$662,000 $371,000 78 $4,206,000 2,165,000 94 





YELLOW PINE CLEARING HOUSE REPORT FOR 
DECEMBER, 1909 AND 1910. 


The report of the Yellow Pine Clearing House cover- 
ing December, 1910 and 1909, as issued by the Yellow 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association, shows that 300 mills 
in December, 1910, cut 379,773,446 feet, while in the 
corresponding period of 1909 304 mills cut 377,362,932 
feet. The normal monthly cut of the 300 mills report- 
ing for 1910, based upon full equipment and operation, 
would be 550,800,000 feet. They actually cut 330,064,- 
964 feet, so that the actual lumber produced was 40.1 
percent below the normal monthly cut. The excess of 
shipments over cut in December, 1910, was 49,668,482 
feet, or 13.08 percent. In December, 1909, the excess 
of cut over shipments was 6,262,931 feet, or 1.66 per- 
cent. The average mill cut during December, 1910, was 
1,100,216 feet; the average shipments were 1,265,778 feet, 
showing a general gain in shipments over cut, which is 
particularly noticeable, as in November the average cut 
exceeded the average shipments, and in December, 1909, 
the average cut was 1,083,689 feet and average ship- 
ments 1,065,999 feet. 

The following is the recapitulation of cut and ship- 
ments for the mills reporting to the Yellow Pine Clear- 
ing House for December, 1909 and 1910: 


REPORT OF YELLOW PINE CLEARING HOUSE FOR DECEMBER, 1909 AND 1910. 
December, 1909. 











Cut more than Cut less than 
No. =m gus, Shi ts. meen = neon % 
StaTrs— reporting. eet. eet. et. . a 
Missouri and Oklahoma............. ccs an 5,793,533 QO aa. ‘ far 2,813,491 $2.60 
APRARGAS ..cccccccccccces PA kre aeaceae 48 51,653,017 OL | ere Maas 1,223,370 2.0 7 
pa Cheese teas ween seen . 7 64,561,755 8 eee canii 2,951,558 4.3 
Louisiana ......... 6s okt 00 KKes-0% accoes 8 130,849,732 125,560,484 5,289,248 errr -* 
ne ere pieakate 59 72,978,338 69,373,928 3,604,410 ere 
AL 6 Elk bose alt W\6cea 4 ke UAW KAA 39 39,304,553 35,730,879 3,573,674 | Bare err 
ce yaar rare arereearer aa 23 18,484,935 17,700,917 784,018 Se eee 
eT Tee ee ee 383,625,863 377,362,932 13,251,350 3.5% 6,988,419 L.85. 
December, 4910. 
Cut more than Cut less than 
No. mitts Cut. Shipments. shipped. _ shipped. 
STaTES— reporting. Feet. Feet. eet. [% Feet. | 09, 49 
Missouri and Oklahoma................. 8 6,053,095 * SS ieee ge 2,531,768 20.48 
DED cob oa k.iciale sane. Ses aee'§ bs sed 38 59,199,351 56,770,522 2,428,829 eres ee sa 
a beac G bie. ced eee spew nedagtieeeke 58 61,182,143 ck} tan 12,201,563 16 * 
NN aca sco. SaceSirlk Oa p'as-arelenee wt 78 100,670,275 po) 4 en 19,952,740 16.5 
Fain oni giase-« s0: dove mereiee’@, e-bacere 55 60,513,020 66,506,288 .......- 8,083,218 11.78 
MS oe ca loca iat orc otvava''ach,haiecs 'e's,evsa'e 45 30,279,085 BEBO OER occas 4,548,604 13.06 
Geared BOA. TUOriGe.. oc. ccc des ddadees 18 12,167,997 pe eee ‘ 4,779,418 28.2 
NR ee hr A a oh 300 330,064,964 379,733,446 2,428,829 0.64 52,097,311 13.72 


Excess cut over shipments, 6,262,931 feet, or 1.66 percent. 


Excess shipments over cut, 49,668,482 feet, or 13.08 percent. 
17 mills included in total iso) with normal monthly production of 24,600,000 feet report no cut for December. 


1 mill included in total ( 


00) with normal monthly produc tion of 400,000 feet reports no shipments for December 
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TAP LINE HEARING CONCLUDED. 


Intervenors Complete Presentation of Tein Other Short Lines Offer Evidence Regarding 
Character of Roads and Equipment and Class of Traffic and Territory Served. 


Proceedings in the tapline cases up to Thursday 
night of last week were reported in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN of January 28. Friday, January 27, the 
supplemental hearing proceeded before Examiner John 
D. Burehmore. 


Paragould & Memphis Railroad Company. 

John W. Vail was called as a witness and testified 
to details of the organization of this company; that he 
is president of the company, which is capitalized at 
$525,000, of which $60,000 is subscribed and $48,950 
paid in cash. It was shown that all the stockholders, 
with one exception, were interested in the Decatur 
Egg Case Company. Witness testified that the road 
was laid with good ties and 56-pound rails and had a 
number of stations, also that it operates passenger 
and freight service over about twenty-seven miles of 
track. Witness testified that the Cardwell Mill & 
Lumber Company is located on his line and that R. K. 
Allison is interested in the lumber company, which is 
in bankruptcy, and also a stockholder in the railroad. 
The witness was questioned at considerable length 
regarding the ownership of certain stave and box 
companies on the P. & M. road and stated that he 
controlled such concerns. The original nine miles of 
the railroad were built to reach timber belonging to 
the Decatur Egg Case Company; subsequently addi- 
tional road was built purely for common carrier pur- 
poses. The railroad paid no dividends, the balance of 
earnings after paying interest on mortgage indebted- 
ness being put into the construction. 

Mr. Vail testified that the road is well built, repre- 
senting a book value of $220,000. The owners were 
contemplating negotiating an additional loan for the 
purpose of extending the road to Paragould and other 
points, incidentally opening up a large tract of timber 
in which the witness testified he was not in any way 
interested. The railroad hauls the staves produced 
at the mills in which the witness is interested and 
hauls some logs to the mill. The examiner asked Mr. 
Vail to provide a map of the Paragould & Memphis 
road showing also the land holdings of companies in 
which he is interested, 

Witness testified that some of the roads, particu- 
larly the Wabash, had refused to exchange passes 
with his line; that such exchange passes when issued 
are not used by anyone traveling in the interest of 
the stave concerns located on the P. & M. He ad- 
mitted that he had used passes to St. Louis on his 
own account. 

On cross examination Mr. Vail testified that the 
Decatur Egg Case Company had been out of business 
five years and that the stave company in which he is 
interested has no interest in the P. & M. road; that 
the road does not refuse transportation to any freight 
or passengers, but does solicit business and publishes 
time tables, rates and tariffs. 

On redirect examination. Examiner Burchmore—lI want 
to ask you if as the result of this proceeding, or say in 
the end your railroad were to go on doing business as a 
common carrier on interstate shipments, your rates were 
80 adjusted that a shipper on that line would have to pay 
something more than the local rate on the Frisco, say a 
combination of the locals was made, what would be the 
effect on your railroad of the necessity of charging the 
sum of the locals? A. Well, I do not know as it would 
make any difference, I mean particular difference, on our 
railroad, for the simple reason that we are falling now 
under our divisions, and of course if they were canceled 
we would simply have to increase them, which we would 


do, but it would work a hardship on the manufacturers 
along our line. 


C. A. Merryman, auditor of the P. & M., was called 
and testified to certain trackage-leasing arrangements 
between his road and the Paragould & Southeastern; 
that the P. & M. owns two locomotives, one in opera- 
tion, and maintains one train crew making one round 
trip a day between Cardwell and Roller and between 
Cardwell and Paulding, Ark., operating one passenger 
car in a mixed train. He also testified to the owner- 
ship of fifty-three freight cars and the operation of 
twenty additional under lease. Leased ears belong 
to the Cardwell Mill & Lumber Company and are 
used in its service, the railroad maintaining the re- 
pairs and keeping them in. condition. The witness 
said the lumber company pays regular rates for the 
hauling of its legs and ships its entire output over 
the P. & M. road at regular tariff rates; divisions 
/Tunning from 2 to 4 cents, 3% cents to St. Louis, and 
about 3 cents on the average; the divisions are not 
made on the milling-in-transit basis, as a rule, but 
the railroad would charge a higher rate on the log 
haul if it did not get the outhaul. The railroad com- 
pany ’s own cars are used in hauling logs or lumber 
locally, or any other product offered for shipment, 
and occasionally cars are interchanged with the Frisco, 
although as a rule confined to the home tracks. Mr. 
rare oma was asked to file a statement of freight 
bows which he offered, showing an aggregate in- 
ound and outbound for the year ended June 30, 1910, 
of 77,289 tons, of which 75,470 tons was lumber and 
°gs, and the balance live stock, coal and miscel- 
‘neous manufactures and merchandise. * 
ee .. Operating expenses of the P. & M. for the year 
. ered by the statement were $30,589.67 and operat- 

8 revenue $38,942.42, leaving a profit of $8,352.75. 


The road maintains tariff files at its stations and files 
its own tariffs with the state commission. The road 
is equipped with safety couplers, complies with the 
‘‘hours of service’’ law and with all other require- 
ments of the interstate commerce act. 

Examiner Burchmore examined in detail regarding 
divisions received by this road on shipments to various 
points. 

Examiner Burchmore—lIs it essential to the prosperity 
of this railroad that it should have a joint through rate 
with the Frisco and Cotton Belt that is the same in 
amount as the local rates of the Cotton Belt and the 
Frisco from the territory down there, or could you pros- 
per with the existence of a joint rate equal to the sum of 
the local rates, out of which you would receive your local 
rate division? <A. No, sir; I don’t think we could, because 
the rates in the immediate territory of Paragould, Blythe- 
ville and Leachville would be a great deal less than our 
combination, and we would not be able to compete from 
our manufacturers would not be able to compete with 
those manufacturers along those other railroads. For 
example, the present rate of freight from Manilla, Ark., 
to St. Louis is i5 cents. If these rates were canceled it 
would take a combination rate of 3% cents on our line 
and 13% cents on the Cotton Belt, which would make a 
total through combination of 17 cents, and that would be 
an increase of 200 cents a hundred pounds. 

Witness was asked to provide a statement of the 
freight originating on each station of his line and 
agreed to submit it later. Examination by Mr. McKay 
brought out the fact that the P. & M. road maintains 
a joint station with the Frisco at Paulding, paying 
half of the expense; that it pays the usual rate of 
wages and generally complies with state and inter- 
state laws governing common carriers. Mr, Merryman 
testified that in his opinion the differential enjoyed 
by his road is not as high as it ought to be. 


Mississippi, Arkansas & Western Railway. 


Howard W. Coles called as a witness. Examiner 
Burchmore stated that in Theodore Fathauer Company 
vs. Iron Mountain railroad decided by the Inter 
state commission June 2, 1910, testimony was taken 
regarding the physical characteristics of the road 





COMPLETE REPORT OF HEARINGS. 


On account of the great mass of testimony 
taken in the tapline hearings at St. Louis and 
Chicago since last week’s issue went to press, 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN = simulta- 
neously with the publication of this paper 
will issue a supplement containing an ex- 
tended report of the proceedings and such 
report will be mailed to all persons who are 
known to be interested in the cases, Addi- 
tional copies may be obtained upon request 
addressed to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











and the commission held that the road was not en- 
titled to receive the allowances which formerly had 
been made by the Iron Mountain. The examiner re- 
viewed that case as he remembered it. 

Mr. Coles testified that subsequently to the issuing 
of the order referred to, the Bliss-Cook Company had 
not billed any shipments from any point on the M. A. 
& W. road. Further, he testified that his road filed 
a report with the commission for the year ended June 
30, 1910, and had previously filed at least one such 
report. The rolling stock is equipped with air brakes 
and automatic couplers, as far is equipment used in 
interstate business is concerned. 

The M. A. & W. road has received divisions from 
the Iron Mountain since March 1, 1905. 

On cross examination Mr. Coles testified that the 
road has eight miles of main line and a mile and a 
half yard track; runs through good agricultural land, 
and handles passengers, carried in a caboose, for which 
service no charge is made, and some local freight, in- 
cluding staves, shipped by independent manufacturers. 
The road’s own engine and crew switches all cars to 
the main line of the Iron Mountain, handling the cars 
empty and leaded about a mile and a half. Witness 
testified that he is superintendent and general freight 
agent of the road. Its equipment includes four en- 
gines, seventy-three cars, sixteen box, four flats and 
fifty-three logging. The examiner incorporated in the 
record copy of the report to the commission signed 
by the president of the M. A. & W., showing that 
it was controlled by the Bliss-Cook company. Mr. 
Coles testified that the Bliss-Cook Company owns and 
operates about twenty miles of spurs used in deliver- 
ing logs to the main line. 

Mr. Coles stated that the outstanding stock and 
bond issues of $440,000 on this road exceed the actual 
investment. Considerable time was given to a review 
of the report referred to, the examiner bringing out 
the fact that some employees were shown as working 
for the lumber company and the railroad in such way 
that their time could not be definitely distributed. 
Mr. Coles testified that the road handles about 100 


cars of logs a year for the Fee-Crayton Lumber Com- 
pany. For this haul the road charged $2.50 a car, 
covering a switching movement of about 2,000 feet. 
Some stave bolts have also been handled for inde- 
pendent operators, and some freight for settlers along 
the line. 

Witness testified that his road is not now receiving 
divisions and has not been since the decision in the 
Fathauer case. When divisions were in effect they 
averaged about $15 a car. Mr. Coles disputed cer- 
tain statements contained in the record in the 
hathauer case regarding the practice of loading Iron 
Mountain cars on the lron Mountain siding. He said 
that since 1904, when he went to Blissville, it -had 
not been the practice to load cars on the Iron Moun- 
tain tracks and bill them from the M, A. & W. At 
the conclusion of Mr. Coles’ testimony a recess was 
taken until 2 p. m. 

Resuming the supplementary hearing at 2 p. m, Mr. 
Coles again took the stand and was examined at some 
length regarding matters which went into the reeord 
in the Fathauer ease. 

Mangham & Northeastern Railway Company. 

S. R. Greer, general manager and treasurer of this 
company, was called and submitted a statement show- 
ing the following facts: 

Incorporated November 13, 1905, stock authorized 
$50,000, outstanding $30,000, paid in $30,000, total in- 
vestment since June 30, 1907, $35,524.31; charged off 
for depreciation $7,104.86, net total $28,419.45. Oper- 
ating revenue $13,403.09, operating expenses $9,129.33, 
Net revenue $4,273.64. Deficit, after charging off taxes 
and depreciation, $3,066.44. President, Walter Alex- 
ander, Wausau, Wis.; vice president, Alexander Stew- 
art, Wausau, Wis.; secretary, superintendent and gen- 
eral agent, J. W. Wilson, Mangham, La. 

Tonnage, grain 141, hay and other farm products 
165, lumber 8,130, other forest products 32,816. June- 
tion point with the Iron Mountain, Mangham, La. 
Incorporated as common carrier under the Louisiana 
law. Six miles of main line and two miles of spurs 
and sidings, all standard gage. Rails mostly 40-pound, 
The witness testified that the Stewart-Gray Lumber 
Company in which he is interested operates a saw mill 
on this line. He offered a sketch showing the railroad 
and mill and submitted a list of stockholders of the 
lumber company and another of the railroad company 
showing that Alexander Stewart and Walter Alexander 
are interested in both corporations. The present own- 
ers constructed nearly all of the line. Mr. Greer re- 
cited the history of the railroad property, which was 
incorporated in November, 1905, by the organizers of 
the Richland Lumber Company, Both properties sub- 
sequently were bought by the Greer-Wilkinson Lumber 
Company. At the time of the sale to the Stewart- 
Greer Lumber Company, in 1909, the railroad property 
was appraised separately and bought in by the present 
stockholders for cash. The book value of the road is 
about $42,000, indebtedness over $12,000, Equipment, 
two locomotives and twenty-four cars. Train crews, 
two; section crews, two or three. The superintendent 
is the only officer who draws a salary. The agent of 
the road is also bookkeeper for the lumber company 
and receives a salary from the railroad company for 
part of his time. The railroad company operates and 
lays logging spurs, charging the lumber company for 
the service. The highest division received was 3% 
cents and in spite of this division the lumber company 
is placed at a disadvantage of one-half cent (4% cent) 
as compared with Rayville and Monroe. The witness 
testified to specific divisions received on various 
through rates and explained that the railroad handles 
lumber shipments from the mill to the Iron Mountain, 
about a mile. The Iron Mountain performs no service 
on the rails of the M. & N. E. 

Mr. Greer testified further that his road files tariffs 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission, makes an- 
nual and monthly reports, and pays taxes as a railroad 
to Louisiana. His road handles some ‘business for 
shippers other than the lumber company, but not much. 
The statement filed showed 141 cars of grain, and some 
other freight. 

Examiner Burchmore — Without further discussion I 
assume from these statements that we may regard the 
railroad, the Mangham & Northeastern Railroad Com- 
pany, and the Stewart-Greer Lumber Company, as sub- 


stantially im interest aside from any technical question of 
difference in incorporation. Mr. Greer—That is true. 


Jefferson & Northwestern Railroad Company. 


¥. I. Clark, vice president and manager, testified 
that he is also vice president and general manager of 
the Clark & Boice Lumber Company. The other 
officers of the railroad company also being identified 
with the lumber eompany. The railroad employs a 
bookkeeper, roadmaster, master mechanic, one or two 
train crews, three section gangs and an agent, who 
also acts as bookkeeper for the lumber company, re- 
ceiving a salary from both corporations. 

The road has thirty-two miles of main line and three 
miles of spur track, which are operated and owned by 
the J. & N. W., the lumber company owning no spurs 
or switches. Equipment, two locomotives, oqsipges 
with safety appliances, and about twenty-five logging 
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cars not equipped with automatic couplers. All ton- 
nage other than logs is handled on trunkline equipment. 

Examiner Burchmore—Could the Jefferson & North- 
western be profitably operated or could it in fact continue 
to operate even at a loss—is its financial condition such 
that it could continue to operate if the traffic supplied 
by the Clark & Boice Lumber Company were cut off from 
it? A. Well, I think it could, yes. It produces enough— 
has enough tonnage to operate it for that tonnage alone 
without the Clark & Boice Lumber Company tonnage 

Witness submitted a statement of revenue for 1910, 
showing a total traffic of 46,289 tons, total revenue 
$28,889.25, 86 percent of revenue and 81 percent of 
tonnage originating with the lumber company. Part 
of this tonnage was iron ore owned by persons not 
connected with the lumber company in any way. 
Three officers of the railroad receive passage over the 
M. K. & T., two in Texas and one system pass. Wit- 
ness testified in detail to the history of the lumbering 
operations and the service rendered by the railroad 
corporation. The junction point is at Jefferson, Tex. 
Other stations on the line are Lanier and Luama, the 
latter a town of 100 people. Seventy-five percent of 
the right of way runs through farms, which have been 
opened up as the lumber company cut the timber and 
cleared the land. The mill will be abandoned in four 
or five years, but the railroad is being extended con- 
stantly and will continue to operate, eventually con- 
necting with the Cotton Belt. Witness said he ex- 
pected by that extension to operate the road at a 
profit or sell it to a trunk line. The examiner asked 
Mr. Clark to furnish a list of independent mis along 
the line, which he volunteered to do. These mills, he 
said, team their logs to the mill and their lumber to 
the railroad, paying the joint rate. 

On logs hauled for Clark & Boice, the railroad 
charges $5 a car, and the handling of the lumber out- 
bound does not involve any refund, but is a separate 
transaction. The railroad issues bills of lading and 
an expense bill against the trunk line for each ship- 
ment. Settlements of divisions are made monthly 
with the agent of the M. K. & T. at Jefferson. There 
was no contract between the railroad and the lumber 
company and the rate for hauling the logs is fixed by 
verba! agreement. 

Mr. Clark testified that the division received on 
lumber averages $22 a car. The mill is over a mile 
from the M. K. & T. tracks. If the J. & N. W. were 
torn up between the mill and the M. K. & T., the mill 
could not operate. The small independent mills along 
the J. & N. W. do an exclusively interstate business. 
Mr. Clark testified that Clark & Boice own a mill on 
the Texas & Pacific, which operates a nonincorporated 
logging road receiving no divisions, and is able to 
make lumber there cheaper than at Jefferson. 


Natchez, Ball & Shreveport Railway Company. 


F. R. Pieree, auditor, was called and testified to the 
following details: Main line thirty-four miles long, 
connecting with the Rock Island, at Ball and Pollock, 
La., and with the Louisiana & Arkansaw and the 
Iron Mountain, standard gage road, 3,000 ties to the 
mile, 56- and 35-pound steel, four locomotives, sixty- 
five to seventy flat cars and two cabooses, all equipped 
under the safety appliance act. Incorporated under 
the railroad law of Louisiana. The principal mills 
along the line are owned by the J. F. Ball & Bros. 
Lumber Company and are located at Pollock and Ball. 
Witness read a list of stockholders of the railroad 
company and gave the following as officers: J. F. 
Ball, president; R. L. Ball, vice president; J. W. Ball, 
secretary-treasurer; I, R. Pieree, auditor and traffic 
manager. 

Other traffic than lumber and forest product does 
not exceed 5 pereent of the business handled. Ton- 
nage of agricultural products, ete., is increasing. The 
M. B. & 8S. is party to joint tariffs with the Iron 
Mountain, but not with the L. & A. These provide 
only through interstate rates on forest products and 
milling in transit privileges on the same. 

The railroad owns logging spurs and log loaders 
and charges $1.50 a thousand feet, log seale, for this 
service. Divisions with the Iron Mountain vary from 
1% to 5 cents a hundred, averaging about 3.2 cents. 
Witness made the point that ears shipped from the 
lumber company’s mill are handled for consignee and 
not for the lumber company, the bill of lading going 
to the consignee. The consignee has the right to con- 
trol the routing and sometimes gives instructions with 
regard to it. The road is capitalized at $500,000, 
of which $280,000 has been issued. It holds itself out 
as a common carrier and provides transportation for 
all classes of freight offered. It reports to the Louisi- 
ana railroad commission. The road is not recognized 
as a common carrier by the state commission, but 
has prepared to qualify as a common carrier and 
expects to receive recognition as such. 

Of the equipment enumerated, twenty-seven cars are 
leased from the Iron Mountain at a rental of 30 cents 
a day. Witness testified that ten shares of stock in 
his name were issued to him for service rendered and 
that he receives a salary from the railroad. 

The books of the railroad are kept at Pollock. The 
log tonnage handled by the railroad is about 35,000,000 
a year, on which the lumber company pays $1.50 a 
thousand for spur work. The railroad operation has 
not been profitable and the railroad has paid no 
dividends. Wiping out divisions would result in a 
deficit. There are two or three small communities 
located along the line of the railroad and postoffices 
at those points. The railroad handles no mail or ex- 
press. It issues a uniform bill of lading and standard 
form of waybill on traffic handled. 

No through rate is in effect with the Rock Island. 
Mr. Pierce testified that the N. B. & S. has filed reports 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission, after which 
he offered the following statement: 


There has been apparently a suspicion that some place in 
that lumber territory, among the shortline roads, there was 
something rotten, and that amounted to a discrimination in 
favor of certain people in the lumber business. My knowl- 
edge of the situation prompts me to believe that there is no 
discrimination in favor of any concern that all of these 
short lines are treated alike, and that all shippers on these 
short lines receive the same treatment under substantially 
the same conditions. The question has been raised as to 
whether or not a mill company located on a trunk line and 
that had in connection with it a shortline road, or that 
might have a shortline road unincorporated, would be at a 
disadvantage as against a mill company whose stockholders 
also owned a shortline railroad which earned a portion of 
the through rate, and from my investigation among the 
mill people I find that the consensus of opinion among them 
is that there is no discrimination in a situation of that 
kind, and that the mill on the main line, if it has its timber 
close enough to the main line to enabje it to haul the logs 
to the mill without the expense of building a railroad, has 
an advantage over the mill—over the combined interest of 
a mill and railroad, a large proportion of whose combined 
capital is put into the construction of a road. 


Washington & Choctaw Railroad Company. 


J. T. Burlingame testified that this road operates 
north from Yellow Pine, Ala., with twenty-five miles 
completed and fifteen under construction, part of the 
projected line being entirely outside of the timbered 
area. The road has five stations and five sidings and 
serves five independent saw mills in addition to the 
plant of the E. W. Gates Lumber Company; also eight 
or nine gins and ten or fifteen stores. It reports to 
the state and to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and complies with the interstate commerce act and is 
controlled by the Alabama railroad commission, being 
assessed for taxes as a railroad under the state law. 
Total receipts last year were about $59,000, of which 
less than 20 percent came from tapline allowances. 
The road cost more than $250,000, so that divisions 
were about 4 percent on the investment. 

The Gates company is projecting the colonization of 
60,000 acres of lands and the population of the terri- 
tory served has increased 1,200 to 1,500 in the last 
eight months. The proposed extensions are being 
built at the instance of citizens of the territory to be 
served. One train a day is operated on schedule, in 
addition to three others not operated on a schedule. 

Commodities handled include general merchandise, 
farm implements, furniture, live stock, cotton, cotton 
seed, garden products, turpentine and naval stores, as 
well as hewn timber and rough logs for export. 

The equipment consists of two engines, forty logging 
cars, four flat cars, six box cars ete. 

Continuing, he said that the railroad company is 
trying to get all of the tributary land settled and 
under cultivation. 

Counsel read into the record that section of the 
Alabama incorporation law under which the company 
was originally chartered, and the witness said that a 
road so incorporated was subject to the jurisdiction of 
the state commission. He also testified in detail re- 
garding connecting lines, location of industries ad- 
jacent to the road ete., and also explained the com- 
pany’s arrangement covering divisions of through 
rates and charges for service rendered the Gates 
company. 

FRIDAY SESSION. 


Attorney Cowan stated that the value of the hearing 
would lie largely in the testimony of the men who had 
their own money invested. Such testimony would be 
offered by the interest he represented, and inasmuch as 
the Long-Bell Lumber Company was so largely interested 
in both the manufacture and sale of lumber he requested 
that R. A. Long be called to the stand. 


Attorney Garwood—lI appreciate the impressive and solemn 
way in which wounsel has made his request; but Mr. Long’s 
roads have been put into the record and Mr. Long always 
will be within reach of the commission, and so far as the 
testimony of all the sawmill interests is concerned we can 
assure him they always can be reached to give him all the 
testimony he wants, and perhaps more than he wants. 

Commissioner Harlan—If Judge Cowen thinks Mr. Long’s 
testimony will add to the record— 

Attorney Cowen—The people I represent have their own 
money invested ‘ 

Commissioner Harlan—The question is whether the testi- 
—, of Mr. Long will add some material facts to the 
record. 

Attorney Cowen—I believe it would. 

Attorney Garwood—-I will advise him. 


In the previous session Commissioner Harlan had 
framed a hypothetical question comparing about 750 
roads receiving divisions with over 1,400 logging roads 
performing similar services but receiving no divisions. At 
this point attorney referred to this matter and _ said 
that the question assumed as true facts far beyond the 
knowledge of any of the lumber interests, and asked that 
the record be supplied with a list of the roads referred to 
‘*giving names of these mills, their location and the 
nature of their business.’’ 


Commissioner Harlan—-We will not cumber this record 
with such a list as_that. The question was put to test 
the witness’s knowledge of the propriety of allowances to a 
certain number of mills, when other mills were not getting 
allowances. Counsels are aware of the fact that east of 
the Mississippi river very few allowances were made. The 
figures have no particular relevance except simply as putting 
a question. 

Attorney Walter—It was not my understanding that the 
question confined itself to facts of common knowledge, nor 
lid it disclose the location of the mills referred to. 

Commissioner Harlan—Those mills are hardwood 
and softwood mills, anywhere in the United States. 


mills 


Attorney Cowen called attention to printed lists of 
connecting tap lines, given out by Cotton Belt and 
probably other trunk lines, as containing useful informa- 
tion. Counsel Wood for the Rock Island system stated 
that he had been informed by its traffic department 
that its list could not be relied upon as accurate as to 
capacities of saw mills ete., owing to the method of 
collecting the intormation. 

Separate Hearing. 

Commissioner Harlan announced the following cases 
assigned for separate hearing before Examiner Burch- 
more in an adjoining room: 

Mississippi, Arkansas & Western railroad. 


Jefferson & Northwestern railroad. 

Paragould & Memphis railroad. 

F. W. Scott, secretary and treasurer of the Union 
Saw Mill Company, Huttig, Ark., and of the Louisiana 
& Pine Bluff railroad, then resumed the stand. As cov- 
ered by telegrams in last week’s AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
it already had been shown that the previous incorporated 
logging railroad had been sold to the Iron Mountain 
road and became a part of its system, the sale contract 
carrying a trackage contract for logging train opera- 
tion, and tying the mill output traffic to the Iron Moun- 
tain; the Union Saw Mill Company and C. D. Johnson 
further agreeing to incorporate and build a railroad 
to reach timber not tapped by the previous track, of 
such a character as to be entitled to divisions, and the 
Iron Mountain agreeing to continue to the new road 
the 5-cent division which the old road enjoyed. 

Witness testified that the map submitted showed present 
trackage correctly except industrial tracks about the 
plant. — is 

After extensive testimony by Mr. 
Allen, chairman of the Arkansas 
Commission, appeared as a witness. 
that he had been for four years a member of the 
commission and previously had been a merchant at 
Van Buren, Ark., having been in the mercantile busi- 
ness for some twenty years. As a merchant he has had 
some experience as a shipper in the handling of cot- 
ton and other like products, but had made no special 
investigation of railway matters and rates. Since he has 
become a member of the commission he has, of course, 
had some connection with some such matters, although 
he did not claim to have been a close student of these 
subjects. As to tap lines, the commission had had no 
occasion to make any general investigation of tap lines 
since the witness had been a member, although, of course, 
it has the same jurisdiction over them that it has over 
the trunk lines of the state. Mr. Allen made the fol- 
lowing statement on behalf of the Railroad Commission 
of Arkansas: 


Scott, R. P. 
State Railroad 
Mr. Allen stated 


The laws of Arkansas are very similar to those of Louisi- 
ana. ‘The powers of the commission as far as I can see are 
very similar. It is the duty of the Railroad Commission of 
Arkansas to make and enforce rates, to prevent discrimina- 
tion and require the railroads to furnish equipment. It has 
supervision over the physical condition of the tracks and 
bridges and has the power to cause the railroads to con- 
struct depots. It has jurisdiction over the equipment as 
to what kind of os shall be used. It also has the 
power and is required by the laws to take up matters of 
interstate commerce with Com- 
mission. 

When this question first came up by the cancelation of 
the joint rate we were applied to by a number of officials of 
the short lines for a hearing or conference in order to lay 
this proposition before the commission and see whether they 
were willing or not to send a protest to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission; and whether or not it would be a detri- 
ment to the state at large if these divisions were canceled. 
That meeting was held as a public meeting attended by the 
entire commission, and the governor; the attorney general, 
1 believe, was invited and the commission’s chief counsel 
was present. After going into the matter thoroughly we de- 
cided that if the tap lines were chartered under the laws of 
the state of Arkansas and complied with all the rules and 
regulations of both the state and Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, and made their annual report they were entitled 
to the same consideration as the trunk lines, and from our 
point of view they were common carriers. 

Commissioner Harlan—Did your deliberations go beyond 
the law point which I take to be the point of view you have 
just stated and consider the effect of these allowances on 
the lumber trade generally? A. We thought the cancelation 
would either raise the rates in Arkansas or would discourage 
and retard the bulk of building of the short lines. If that 
were true we considered it would be very disastrous to the 
state of Arkansas as we need more railroads and the com- 
mission has always encouraged the building of railroads. 
Our experience has been that most or a great deal of the 
country has been developed and opened up, farms and small 
towns established along these lines, and that ultimately they 
become a part of the trunk lines. We don’t believe the 
trunk lines would build these little roads if they had to 
operate them, because experience teaches us that all of 
these roads have to operate at a loss when they are first 
built and that they can be operated as private roads at a 
much less expense and as a part of the trunk line. This is 
for the reason that they employ their men by the month at 
a lower salary than organized labor requires of the trunk 
lines. Many of them have the conductor act also as the 
superintendent and roadmaster and general manager of the 
short line. When they become a part of the main line or a 
trunk line under the laws of our state the employees neces- 
sarily have to be paid for a full trip or a day, and if the 
road is only fifteen or twenty miles long I believe that they 
pay for 100 miles, or at the rate of about $150 a month. 
This applies to track men, firemen and orgarized labor of 
that sort. Another thing we find and know from practical 
experience is that a number of the lumber roads and tap 
lines have been built recently and have a that part 
of the country wonderfully. It has increased the population 
and built up towns and farms, thereby increasing the cash 
values of the state and increasing the revenues of the state, 
and they, in our opinion, would not have been built by any 
trunk line. Some of them now are almost on a paying basis 
according to their reports. 

At the present time the Railroad Commission of Arkansas 
is working under a court tariff. We do not prescribe the 
rate as the trunk lines have a temporary injunction against 
both freight and passenger rates. While the railroads have 
that injunction they have put in a tariff of their own. We 
were before the federal court and asked them to either re- 
quire the railroad company to put in a reasonable tariff or 
to apply during this litigation or to dissolve the injunction. 
When the commission had the power to make rates it in- 
variably took care of the short tap lines ‘by giving them @ 
higher local rate than it did the trunk lines. It did that 
to encourage the short lines because we believe they de- 
velop the country. 


the Interstate Commerce 


Division of Rates. 


Attorney Cowen questioned the witness at great length 
and largely upon the inquiry as to why the Railroad Com- 
mission of Arkansas had not put in effect in Arkansas @ 
similar arrangement for the division of rates as that which 
they were now asking of the Interstate Commerce Commis: 
sion on interstate shipments. The witness in numerous Te 
plies to the various shades and colorings of this ques 
tion as stated by Attorney Cowen was first, that most 
of the lumber movement from Arkansas is on inter 
state rates. Second, because it has had no application 
for the creation of such a rate in Arkansas, and third, 
because it already has a rate in Arkansas that can ac 
complish much the same purpose in another maned 
He might have given a fourth answer to the effect tha 
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the entire system of rate making in the state at the 
present time has been taken out of its hands by an 
injunction obtained by the trunk line railroads. As an 
illustration of the system of making rates he stated 
that the rate on a shipment moving from Texarkana 
to Hot Springs over two roads would take the regular 
distance fare with a differential added for a two-line 
haul, which he thought in that case would be 3 cents, 
provided this did not make a rate in excess of the pre- 
scribed maximum rate. The rate in all cases is higher 
for the same distance where the shipment moves over 
two lines instead of one, a differential being allowed 
for this purpose. 

The Arkansas commission recognizes the milling-in- 
transit privilege, the shipper furnishing the railroad 
company a bond on inbound shipments, they guarantee- 
ing that they get the outbound products. This is for 
the purpose of securing the low inbound rate allowed on 
logs and other rough material for milling-in-transit. 
It formerly was customary for the railroad to charge the 
full local rate on the inbound shipments and to rebate 
on the equivalent basis when it got its product for fur- 
ther shipment, but this tied up a good deal of money 
advanced by shippers in this way and sometimes consid- 
erable delay was involved in getting it back again, and 
the commission, therefore, established the present 
arrangement. 

Commissioner Harlan asked Mr. Allen what would be 
the attitude of the Arkansas commission on the matter 
if the Interstate Commerce Commission would do 
away with the division of the tap lines but reduce the 
general rate in the same proportion which is applied 
as practically the same in Arkansas as.a whole but 
might hurt some of the tap lines. 

Do you represent them? A. In the same sense as we 
represent any of the other people in the state. 

Commissioner Harlan asked the witness a series of 
questions on certain cases where logging railroad tracks 
had been taken up after the timber had been cut out. 
He wanted to know what the position of the state com- 
mission would be on this matter, and the witness replied 
that he presumed it was in the nature of logging rail- 
road tracks taken up after they had served their purpose, 
there being no community there to be served by them. 
It was much the same thing as where trunk lines had laid 
temporary tracks for special purposes and then removed 
them. 

Commissioner Harlan, comparing the logging railroad 
movement with the switching movement, asked if the 
switching charge should not be compensatory. The wit- 
ness replied that the switching charge should never be 
compensatory unless the railroad also got some other 
revenue in connection with the switching service 
performed. 

The commissioner, the two examiners, and the various 
lawyers asked numerous other questions of the witness, 
consuming the remainder of the forenoon. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The case of the Nacogdoches & Southeastern Rail- 
vay Company was called, E. A. Frost testifying, who 
statéd that it was operated in connection with the 
mill of the Frost-Johnson Lumber Company, of Texas, 
a local corporation, the stock in the milling company 
and in the railroad company being held by stock- 
holders who are stockholders also in the parent cor 
poration, the Frost-Johnson Lumber Company. The 
railroad company was chartered December 24, 1904. 
The witness could not say whether the road had been 
built prior to that date. The Frost-Johnson Lumber 
Company acquired both the railroad property and the 
mill property in March, 1910, at that time purchasing 
the property of the Hayward Lumber Company and 
the stock of the Nacogdoches & Southeastern Railway 
Company. The railroad is operating about fourteen 
miles from Nacogdoches to Woden. It connects with 
the Texas & New Orleans railroad at Hayward, the 
mill point. The railroad owns the line to Nacog- 
doches, but at that point has not yet made the con- 
nection with the Houston, East & West Texas rail- 
road. The mill is situated right along the line of the 
Texas & New Orleans railroad at Hayward, a distance 
of perhaps 200 or 300 feet from the right of way. 
The trunk line, however, has no spur in to the mill, 
it being owned by the short line railroad. The wit 
ness did not know whether the railroad had ever 
owned a spur in to the mill, but) the spur was listed in 
the charter as belonging to the Nacogdoches & South- 
eastern railroad at the time the stock of that railroad 
was purchased by the Frost-Johnson Lumber Company. 
The Frost-Johnson Lumber Company, of Texas, was 
organized at about the time that this property was 
purchased. The purchase included 35,000 or 40,000 
acres of timber land in the southern portion of Nacog- 
doches county, part of this being timber land in fee 
and part of it timber rights. Some timber, although 
not a great deal, has been purchased since, so that 
the present holding would run something like 45,000 
acres. Since buying the railroad six miles additional 
have been put under construction. This mileage has 
not yet been turned over to the railroad company. 
When this is completed the mileage of the railroad 
Will be a fraction of twenty-one miles. The witness 
did not think any logs had yet been moved over this 
hew track, although they might have begun operations 
Over it within the last week or ten days. The wit- 
ness did not know whether this additional trackage 
when completed would be turned over to the railroad 
company, as it had not been definitely decided 
Whether is would be sold to the railroad. He under 


stood that to be the intention, but no deal of that 
2 as yet been definitely decided upon. It 
Was expensive work, although witness did not give 
the exact figures, 
of the rough 
fills on this 


sort had 


The work was expensive on account 
country. There were various cuts and 
work and some bridges, as shown by the 


profile which the witness had with him, and in his 
judgment this part of the road would cost $10,000 
or $12,000 a mile, or perhaps $15,000. 


Disparity in Conditions. 


After going into detail regarding the physical char- 
acter of the roud, the witness gave testimony regarding 
the distribution of the product from the Texas mill, 
stating facts which are entirely familiar to the lumber 
trade, 

Asked the usual hypothetical question as to the 
disparity in conditions set up by the payment of divi- 
sions to one mill and railroad and not to another, the 
witness replied that if the two propositions are identi- 
sal and the timber purchased in the same territory, 
there might be some difference, but if one man oper- 
ates his railroad as a common carrier, that division is 
paid for the railroad operation, and properly so. Wit- 
ness compared the case of a common carrier tap line 
having its logging spurs with that of a mill and ineor- 
porated logging railroad, by saying that if, in the first 
case, the incorporated main line was cut out and the log- 
ging spurs ran directly to the mill, it would correspond 
with the other proposition. In other words, in addi- 
tion to operating a common carrier railroad, the 
Nacogdoches mill is operating logging spurs which in 
themselves correspond to the private logging railroad 
operated at other mills. 

Witness was asked why the logging railroads were 
incorporated if it cost more than to operate them as 
common c¢arriers. He replied that they did so expect- 
ing to receive more compensation for the added cost 
of operation because of the divisions to which it was 
entitled as a common carrier. He was asked as to 
whether this compensation amounted to more than 
the disadvantages. He stated that it might be more 
advantageous if, by the ¢ommon-carrier operation, it 
is possible to develop traffic that would enable the 
railroad to be sold for regular transportation pur- 
poses by the time that its lumber traffic shall have 
been cut out. 

In response to inquiries by Attorney Walter for 
the Frost-Johnson Lumber Company, witness testified 
that in addition to the logging trains the railroad was 
regularly operating its own trains over the entire 
line, operates regular passenger service, and in every 
way performs the usual functions of a common carrier. 

Witness testified further as to communities beyond 
the end of the present line and the agricultural possi- 
bilities of the section. 

At this point Commissioner Harlan stated that the 
cases of the Ouachita Valley railroad and of. the 
Natchez, Ball & Shreveport railroad would be called 
before Examiner Buchmore in the adjoining room, 

Continuing his examination of the witness, Attorney 
Garwood showed that there were no lines between the 
line of the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe railroad to the 
Sabine river, a distance of twenty or thirty miles 
in the territory north of Newton, where the Orange 
& Northwestern railroad crosses this section of the 
state. Witness testified further regarding a large 
body of land in that section that records show the 
title to be in one Gallup, who witness understood to 
be a representative of the Santa Fe. Attorney 
Walter at this point got in the statement that the 
railroad at Mansfield, La., was extending toward the 
Sabine river in a _ northerly direction. Attorney 
Walter also referred to the record, supplement 12— 
I. C. C, No. 1945, effective November 24, 1908, and 
also to current supplement No, 28, effective January 
15, 1911, as covering the movements of traffic by the 
Nacogdoches & Southeastern railroad. Commissioner 
Harlan, however, directed that all this be stricken 
from the record. Attorney Walter stated that he 
was giving the reference to these supplements for the 
convenience of the attorneys in consulting the record. 
Commissioner Harlan stated that the facts were all 
available in the record, but he did not want the 
record cumbered with them. 

This completed the examination of the Texas prop 
erty and Mr. Frost continued as a witness for one 
of the Frost-Johnson common-carrier short lines. 


Bodcaw Valley Railroad Company. 


ki. A. Frost testified for this line, which runs from the 
mill of the Frost-Johnson Lumber Company at Alden 
Briage, La., directly about 24 miles, but part of this 
trackage has been discontinued and the witness did not 
state what the exact cost of incorporated mileage was at 
this time. About two years ago the Frost-Johnson com 
pany purchased the saw mill and timber land from 
Whited & Wheless, also acquiring the stock of the rail- 
road. In the purchase there was no separation of value 
by the three properties, and the railroad was incor- 
porated under the laws of Louisiana at the time of pur 
chase and was getting a small division under an ar- 
rangement which had been in force for ten or twelve 
years and continued after the purchase. The timber 
land ineluded 50 or 60 million feet of timber, or ap- 
proximately 10,000 or 12,000 acres. The equipment of 
the road was included in the purchase, although witness 
did not know the exact amount. The examiner sug 
gested from the commission reports that there were 
three locomotives and witness thought this was correct, 
also that there were no passenger cars there. The rail- 
road company owned one car, used for carrying employees 
back and forth and carrying any one else who might 
desire to ride over the road. In addition the lumber 
company owns the spur tracks running into the woods 
and operates them, or they are operated for it by the 
logging company. An independent company has the 
logging contract. The logging company also operates 
the logging trains over the main line of the railroad 
under trackage right. There is but little outside traffic 
on this line, a carload occasionally, which in such cases 
the witness believed was moved by the logging com 


pany in the regular logging train and understood the 
logging company was compensated for this movement 
by the railroad company. He could not say where such 
shipments moved to, or whether on the through or a 
local rate. The examiner called attention to the fact 
that the railroad company itself did not actually handle 
the movement of either logs or lumber, the former being 
done by the logging company under the trackage right 
and the movement from the saw mill being performed by 
the connecting line. He was under the impression that 
the spur track was owned by the Bodeaw Valley Railroad, 
although he was not sure as to this point. He believed 
that there was a contract between the Smith Logging 
Company and the Frost-Johnson Lumber Company for 
the logging service and a contract between the Smith 
Logging Company and the Bodcaw Valley Railroad for 
the use of the railroad property in the logging move- 
ment. He was not certain as to the latter contract but 
promised to furnish a’copy of it. The divisions received 
at this point average 2 cents, and run from 1 to 2% 
cents. The witness admitted that there might be some 
divisions amounting to as much as 3 cents, but the ex- 
aminer stated that the division sheet of the St. Lonis 
Southwestern Railway Company, which he had, seemed 
to show a maximum allowance of 2% cents and witness 
stated that this he believed to be the division sheet in 
effect at the present time. 

The Bodeaw Valley Railroad paid a dividend of 20 
percent as its last dividend. Witness did not state 
whether there had been any previous dividends. 


C. D. Johnson Examined. 


This concluded the examination of this witness, and 
Commissioner Harlan announced that the cases of the 
Trinity Valley and the Brookings & Peach Orchard rail- 
roads would be called before Examiner Burechmore in the 
adjoining room. Attorney Cowen then took up a gen- 
eral examination of C. D. Johnson on the Frost-Johnson 
properties, 


Q. What is the total cut, approximately, of the Frost- 
Johnson interests? A. We cut 188,000,000 feet of pine 
lumber in 1010, 

Q. What percent of that cut was east of the Missis- 
sippi river? <A. I can’t say. I can give that in detail 
in a day or two. 

. Is it not a fact that since the time the market has 
been somewhat dull there has been sharp competition be- 
tween the mills that supply extensive railroads and large 
concerns? Jlas there been sharp competition in the sale 
of product? A. ‘There has always been sharp competition 
in that field, but we handle very little of that kind of 
business. Our company manufactures very little railroad 
material. The bulk of our lumber goes to the smaller 
yards throughout the country—-towns of 10,000 people and 
under. 

4. Do you know whether it is a fact that there is 
uniformity of price to the consumer by the retail yards 
in given cities, like Wichita, Kan., and Fort Worth, Tex.; 
whether there is uniformity in the price at which lumber 
is sold to the consumer at any given point? A. 1 don't 
think there is much uniformity about the price. The com- 
petition is about as lively as with anybody else. They are 
competing all the time with each other and my observa- 
tion is there is no uniformity about their prices. 

Q. In what manner would a sale of lumber be made 
by your concern at some town you might name? <A, JY 
is done in various ways. We have twenty-four or twenty- 
five salaried traveling men in various parts of the countr 
soliciting orders for lumber. Then we follow that with 
correspondence, writing to the dealers for orders ete. 

Q. Do you print periodical or monthly prices of lumber? 
A. We change our prices sometimes in a day. We usu- 
ally wire those men raising the price on one item and 
lowering the price on something else. 

. Do you print a price list that forms a basis to be- 
gin on? <A. There is sort of a fixed price list and then 
a concession sheet. That is about the method. 

Issue No Price Lists. 

Q. You do about like the Kirby Lumber Company and 
other concerns and mail out the printed prices? A, We 
have not sent out what is known as a printed price list 
in several years. Most of our lumber is sold through our 


traveling men and by correspondence We quit the issu 
ance of a regular price list several years ago. 
+ +. . o 


Willing to File Operating Costs, 

Attorney Cowen.—-I think that a moment ago when you 
were interrupted you were about to say you would be 
glad to show something. A. lt would be glad to show the 
total cost; exactly what it costs to make lumber at each 
point and just what the costs are made up of. I would 
be pleased to show this personally to the commissioner and 
I don’t know that we would have any particular objection 
to filing that with the commission’ I can't think of any 
objection right now. 

Q. In the cost shown on any particular operation would 
it show what disposition is made of the operating expenses 
of the logging roads? <A. No, sir; those logs come to us 
at an arbitrary price. The Igging company owns its own 
teams, tools and equipment in the woods and puts the 
logs on the cars at a fixed price; all details of the cost 
of cutting the trees and hauling the logs up to the spur 
track, building and laying the spur track and operating 
it is kept by them. They keep all that on their own books. 

(). t is precisely for that reason that I use the word 
‘results’ when I asked whether you credit the results of 
the operations of the railroad companies and the results 
of the operation of the lumber companies in the accounts 
of the Frost-Johnson Lumber Company in order to ascer- 
tain whether your whole investment there is returning an 
adequate reward. I understod you to say those things are 
ignored. A. I expect possibly to make that clear we will 
have to file our cost sheets. { have stated it as clearly as 
I can 


Attorney Walter offered in evidence the cost sheets, 
which were declined by Commissioner Harlan, and At- 
torney Walter requested that the records show that they 
were so offered and declined. 

An argument ensued at this point, in the course of 
which Attorney Walter remarked that if the Frost; 
Johnson Lumber Company owned bank stock and re- 
ceived an income on it, that would not necessarily enter 
into its cost of manufacturing lumber. 


Alabama Central Case Taken up. 

After a few questions from Attorney Walter, making 
this point still clearer, the hearing adjourned until 9:30 
o’clock Saturday morning, there being, however, a later 
hearing before Commissioner Harlan at which the case 
ef the Alabama Central Railroad Company, operated by 
the Manchester Lumber Company, of Manchester, Ala., 
was taken up. Some confusion existed in the minds of 
the commissioners between this railroad and the Ala- 
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bama Central Railway, a line 8% miles ling, running 
from Booth, Ala., on the Mobile & Ohio railroad, to Au- 
tauguaville, Ala—an entirely separate proposition. The 
Alabama Central railroad runs from Jasper, Ala., where 
it connects with the Illinois Central and the Frisco sys- 
tem, to the mill point, Manchester, seven miles away. 
Albert Russell, residing at Jasper, was the principal 
witness. He testified that the men interested financially 
in the mill and railroad property were also largely 
interested in other investments, and that the railroad 
was intended as the nucleus of further extensions and 
improvements purely of a common carrier nature, and 
particularly to make it useful in the development of the 
coal fields of that section of Alabama. ‘I'he principal 
owner of this investment is D. M. Barton, formerly of 
Chicago. Why the case of this railroad was heard 
was not explained, inasmuch as it was announced after- 
ward in the hearing that the present case would be con- 
fined to divisions west of the Mississippi river. 


FRIDAY EVENING SESSION. 


Brookings & Peach Orchard Railroad. 

The session reconvened at 8 o’clock with H. A. 
Quellmalz, secretary of the railroad, testifying. The 
railroad has not yet filed its annual report for the 
year ended June 30, 1910, but is completing it. The 
road is three miles long, extending from Mollus, Ark., 
the Iron Mountain connection, to the mill point at 
Brookings, and is operated for freight service only. 
Witness testified that he is president of the Henry 
Quellmalz Lumber & Manufacturing Company. The 
stock of the railroad is practically all owned by 
Henry Quellmalz, who owns 80 percent of the stock 
of the lumber company, and 2% percent of the stock 
of the railroad is held by others to qualify as direct- 
ors. The division received is 3 cents, but as the pub- 
lished rate from Brookings is 1 cent higher than the 
junction rate the Iron Mountain pays only 2 cents, 
The railroad was incorporated in 1908 with a capi- 
talization of $6,000, which was issued for cash, and 
the road owes $9,300.06 to the lumber company, which 
was spent for rebuilding. The road has one loco- 
motive, two standard flat cars and two smaller flat 
cars. The revenue for last year was $5,072.49 on 
8,563 tohs, all of it being lumber except one carload 
of corn. Of this lumber tonnage 88.8 percent was 
from the affiliated saw mill, and 960 tons handled for 
others produced $965 in revenue. 


Trinity Valley & Northern. 


J. J. Balderach, auditor of the road, testified that 
the railroad runs from Dayton, on the Texas & New 
Orleans, in a northeasterly direction to Fouts, and 
the road has also been extended eight miles north to 
Lum, The present operating length is ten miles, 
giving a total of eighteen miles when the new exten- 
sion is completed. The road is standard gage, with 
50-pound rail. ‘The rails are leased from the T. & 
N. O. on a rental of $100 a mile yearly. The road 
also has a connection at Fullerton, Tex., with the 
Beaumont, Sour Lake & Western railroad, a part of 
the Frisco system. The mill affiliated with the road 
is at Ladd, Tex., situated about 5,000 feet from the 
T. & N. O. The controlling interest in the railroad 
is held by stockholders of the Dayton Lumber Com- 
pany. The capital outstanding is $25,000, but the 
railroad owes the lumber company $62,535.87, and it 
also owes a balance on trust notes covering cars pur- 
chased. The railroad operates a double daily service 
for both passengers and freight. 

Witness testified at some length regarding the. in- 
debtedness of the road and also regarding its divisions 
from trunk lines. He read into the record the follow- 
ing letter: 


July 10, 1909. C, L. Fouts, President Trinity Valley & 
Northern Railroad, Dayton, Tex. Dear Sir: In connection 
with your petition of April 15, 1909, for recognition at the 
hands of the commission as a common carrier, I enclose the 
following communication of Commissioner Williams, which 
opinion is concurred in by Commissioner Colquitt, and is 
therefore the opinion of a majority of the commission on 
this case: 

The railroad commission is given no authority to determine 
when a railroad company is a common carrier, and the 
law itself fixes the status of such companies absolutely, and 
without reference to the opinion or judgment of the com- 
mission. Every railroad company organized under the laws 
of Texas has the right to construct and suena a railroad, 
and all railroads are declared to be public highways, and 
all railroad companies common carriers. A_ railroad com- 
pany having a ‘Texas charter and having a Texas line is a 
common carrier by force of the statute, and it is its duty to 
operate its road as a common carrier and comply with the 
laws of Texas regulating such carriers, and conforming to 
the authorized rates, rules and regulations of the state 
railroad commission. A declaration of the commission has 
in my opinion no effect whatever upon the status of the 
railroad company. 

In company with Commissioner Colquitt, we inspected 
the road of the Trinity Valley & Northern Railway Company 
-a few weeks ago and found it in possession of an operating 
railroad, transacting business with the public as a common 
earrier of freight and passengers; and since that time we 
have, without taking an official action, expressed the belief 
that the company is a common carrier by rail in Texas, 
and bound by all the statutes of this state. ‘The present 
traffic is largely from forests tributary to that line, and 
this traffic will probably be diminished when those forests 
are cut away, but this does not seem to me to be material. 
The commission has no power to limit the operation of 
railroads to territory which in its judgment may be perma- 
nently profitable, or in any respect to control the location 
of such lines; and it requires only a moment’s consideration 
to realize that limitations against the extension of trans- 
portation facilities into territories which promise only 
temporary traffic would be unfortunate and injurious. 


The communication pointed out some specifie in 
stances where a permanent railrogd traffic had grown 
up, which could not have been predicted in advance, 
and concluded: 

We are withont legal authority to recognize a railroad as 
a common carrier, except as incidentally in enforcing a divi- 
sion of rates or the performance of common carrier ‘duties ; 
but if we are to make a practice of giving recognition, then 


[ am unwilling to make any discrimination against the 
Trinity Valley & Northern Railway Company. 


SATURDAY’S MORNING SESSION. 


A. W. Miller was offered as a witness to testify re- 
garding the Galveston, Beaumont & Northeastern Rail- 
way, the Riverside & Gulf Railway and the Peach River 
& Gulf Railway, these three separate lines being shown 
collectively as the Peach River lines and being affiliated 
with the Miller & Vidor Lumber Company. 

Witness testified that the Peach River & Gulf Rail- 
way extended from Timber, Tex., which is its junction 
with the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Railway, about four 
miles southeast to Midline, Tex. At that point it crosses 
the Houston & West Texas, which is a standard gage 
railroad with two locomotives and about 30 cars. It is 
capitalized at $100,000, all paid and issued, the stock 
being held by individuals for the benefit of the lumber 
company. The mill is located at the junction point, 
Timber, and right at the connection with the trunk line 
of the Santa Fe railroad. Witness could not state as 
to whether or not the track to the mill was put in by the 
railroad company or whether it was built by the short 
line road or the saw mill with steel furnished by the 
trunk line railroad, but promised to furnish the informa- 
tion. In addition to the line referred to, the railroad 
owns the logging spurs to the taimber, probably about 
20 miles all told. The lumber company has no track- 
age and does not operate any. The woods crews of the 
lumber company load the cars on the spurs. The train 
crew which operates the train on a daily run and also 
switching crew and passenger coach is operated on a 
schedule, being run at the present time to Midline. The 
company’s track further out was put out of commission 
by the loss of a long bridge which burned last year. Its 
operation formerly extended to a point known as Wal 
kerville. The railroad has no bonded indebtedness but 
owes some money to the lumber company. 

At this point the commissioner put an end to the ex- 
amination as useless for the record and adjourned the 
hearing until the following morning at 9:30 o’elock, 
announcing, however, that there would be an evening 
hearing at 8 o’clock on other short lines. 


THE CHICAGO HEARING. 


Taking of testimony on the intervenors’ petitions be- 
gan at Chicago Monday. The morning session was de- 
voted largely to hearing the testimony of John H. Kirby, 
whose testimony was intended to show that the taplines 
are properly mill facilities, although he expressed the 
opinion that a legitimate common carrier road should 
receive compensation for its service. Mr, Kirby’s testi- 
mony will appear in full in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S 
supplemental report of the proceedings. 


MONDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


At the opening of the session H. M. Garwood read 
into the record a telegram from the railroad com- 
mission of Alabama, as follows: 

MONTGOMERY, ALA., January 30. 

Hi. M. Garwood: What is known as tap lines in this 
state so largely and very nearly without exception common 
carriers in the strictest sense of the word in that in addi- 
tion to their developments of the lumber interests of this 
state they are aiding in the agricultural developments, and 
they are under the jurisdiction of this commission as inter- 
state carrier. This being true this commission thinks that 
it is nothing but that they should participate in through 
rates as common carriers; that is to say, all lines that are 
fulfilling the duties of common carriers. Kindly make known 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission the attitude of this 
commisston, S. I. KENNEDY, Secretary. 

Attorney Cowen entered an objection to this matter 
going into the record unless the witnesses appeared 
for cross examination. In the discussion it was stated 
that the present hearing would be limited to the divi- 
sions paid to taplines west 
although testimony of some Alabama railroad has been 
taken in the hearing. 

John H. Kirby resumed the witness stand and 
Attorney Andrews continued the examination of the 
witness, and witness testified that the agricultural 
interest in the sawmill country was relatively small, and 
the farmers are largely dependent for the sale of agri- 
cultural products to the sawmill employees or those 
indirectly supported by the milling industry. This, 
of course, did not apply to cotton, but did apply to 
other agricultural products in general, such as are con- 
sumed locally. In such places as Kirbyville, Call ete., 
the employees of the saw mill and their families are 
relatively the major portion of the inhabitants of the 
community, but there are, of course, school teachers, 
preachers and doctors, and other industries rep- 
resented in the community, and the testimony of the 
witness was intended to show that this development 
of the community was incident to sawmill operations 
rather than to the operation of a shortline railroad. 
Witness testified that the Kirby Lumber Company em- 
ploYs in its sawmill community and in the eutting 
operations, a total of 6,000 to 6,500 men, and that it 
has an aggregate of about 200 miles of railroad. This 
includes spurs as well as main lines, but does not in- 
clude temporary trackage, which remains in place but 
a short time, Witness testified that there is no 
liability for accidents attaching to common earriers in 
Texas that did not also as a practical faet apply to 
the operators of logging railroads. It had heen under- 
stood, he said, that there was no liability for injuries 
resulting in death, but the supreme court had dealt a 
blow to that theory by imposing accident damages of 
$20,000 in a case of that sort. The same liability also 
accrues as to the injury of stock along the track, with 
an exception which the witness noted that in the case 
of common carrier lines their failure to fence their 
right of way was taken as establishing a prima facie 
case of negligence. 


Mr. Kirby then reviewed in detail the history of . 


various timber land and railroad transactions in which 
he had been interested and was examined by Commis- 


of the Mississippi river, , 


sioner Harlan, Attorney Garwood and other counsel 
with reference to the status of the Kirby Lumber 
Company and the railroads in question during the last 
several years. Upon cross examination by Attorney 
Luther M. Walter the witness stated that the balance 
of the road to Browndel had been graded, but was 
not under further construction at this time. The wit- 
ness stated that he did not consider that its reaching 
the mill of the Kirby Lumber Company at Browndel 
and carrying a portion of the traffic would interfere 
in any way with the railroad’s right to receive its 
division as a common carrier, even though there would 
exist joint investment interests. 

Mr. Kirby was then asked regarding the arrange 
ment by which logs are hauled over the trunk line 
road to Beaumont and the charges for hauling them 
rebated at the ratio of 3 to 1 on the lumber move- 
ment from the mill. The witness stated that this 
refund did not in any way cover the cost of operating 
the tram roads from the Kirby land to the trunk line. 

Attorney Walter then tried to prove by the witness 
that this was practically the kind of service that 
was performed by the incorporated shortline railroad, 
which was so situated as to act as main line between 
the saw mill and logging spurs in the woods, but Mr. 
Kirby stated that if he had not made that arrange- 
ment with the trunk line he would have located his 
saw mill in the woods, where it would have been 
served direct by the logging spurs. He considered 
this a cheaper method of operation inasmuch as lum- 
ber was a lighter traffic than the logs from which it 
was produced. 

Attorney Walter then examined the witness on an 
exhibit that had been filed indicating the cost of 
handling logs over the Kirby logging road. The wit- 
ness thought the average haul was. twelve or fifteen 
miles, although it might be he said as much as twenty 
miles. The witness testified that the operation of 
short logging lines was much more costly than ordi- 
nary railroad trackage, but he did not think the extra 
cost was on the cost of transportation, but was the 
cost involved in the frequent moving of the tracks. 
The exhibit showed a movement of 351,781 tons of 
logs, and the total cost as shown by the exhibit was 
approximately $399,000. The witness did not think 
that this included the carrying charge on the cost of 
the road. It did not include any cost of moving the 
lumber from the mill in such instances as at Call, 
where the mill is two miles from the trunk line, and 
while there is a two-mile spur which is owned by the 
trunk line, the movement of lumber from the mill 
and empties to the mill is performed by a Kirby loco- 
motive. The witness could not state how much of the 
transportation cost was involved in operation on the 
main logging line and how much in spur operations. 

Attorney Walter asked what portion of the invest- 
ment was in mill property and what in railroad prop- 
erty. Attorney Andrews objected to this question. 
The commissioner permitted the question, however, 
as to the specific value of the railway property, which 
witness stated to be $1,503,861.30. This does not 
include roadway, as the logging railroads do not ob- 
tain title to any permanent roadbed. These figures 
as given are the value as carried on the books. 

Attorney Walter also stated to the witness that he 
was incorrect in stating that the Long-Bell Lumber 
Company got a division of 4 cents out of the 6-cent 
rate to Galveston. This division was 2 cents, instead 
of 4 cents, this being the limit of divisions on a 6-cent 
rate, as paid to the Louisiana & Pacific railroad. 

Examiner Marble took up the examination of the 
witness, and calling attention to the fact that in one 
instanee 7 percent was paid, and in the other 5 per- 
cent was paid on the financial deal, he inquired as to 
whether the agreement to give the tonnage to the 
Santa Fe had anything to do with the difference in 
the rates of interest. Witness stated that he thought 
that it did not have. 

The cross examination developed further that no 
interest is paid until the time when the option 1s 
exercised, at which time interest will be paid at com- 
pound interest. and also such taxes and other carrying 
charges as have been paid on the land. The arrange- 
ment, however, provides further that the Kirby Lum- 
ber Company may at any time it desired cut timber 
off from these option lands, paying therefor at rates 
of $5 a thousand feet to begin with, which price 1s 
advanced by 25 cents each year, amounting, therefore, 
to a 5 percent interest charge on $5. The amount s0 
paid for timber used is eredited upon the option. 
Should the contract to give the tonnage of the Kirby 
Lumber Company to the Santa Fe not be kept, the 
option would be lost. It would be possible for the 
Kirby Lumber Company to cut any quantity of timber 
which it might desire from the land at the payment of 
its specified contract prices, and then forfeit its option 
to the rest of the property, or it might cut such an 
amount of timber from these lands at the stumpage 
price, as totally to extinguish the amount which it 
would be neéessary for it to pay in order to exercise 
its option. Mr. Kirby explained that this permission 
to eut timber in this way was made because in the 
operation of its logging railroad for reaching its own 
timber it might reach a tract of the option timber 
which could be more conveniently taken out at this 
time, while the tracks were laid to that section. It 
developed further in the testimony that Mr. Kirby does 
not have the right to take up the option at the present 
time, but would be required by the Santa Fe to carry 
it until the expiration of the tonnage contract running 
for five years. This refers to the option on the Koontz 
land. The Chapman option runs for ten years from 
July, 1909. The witness testified that the value at 
which the lands were sold to the Santa Fe railroad 
was practigally their full value. 
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CHICAGO TUESDAY MORNING SESSION. 


John H. Kirby took the stand at the beginning of 
Tuesday morning’s session and testified at length re- 
garding the details of the timber properties purchased 
by the Kirby Lumber Company and various existing 
contracts with the Santa Fe railroad system. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Kirby’s testimony J. W. 
Link, formerly of the Miller-Link Lumber Company, 
Orange, Texas, now residing at Houston, took the 
stand and testified that that company formerly held 
between 300,000,000 and 400,000,000 feet of timber in 
Texas and Louisiana which was handled by the 
Orange & Northwestern railroad and the Texas & 
New Orleans. His company did not get any divisions 
of rates. Its lumber was marketed in the same gen- 
eral markets as that of other concerns appearing in 
the case. Other saw mills in the vicinity of Orange, 
he said, that operate roads similar to the logging lines 
maintained by the Miller-Link Lumber Company, re- 
ceived divisions of the through rate. A tramroad he 
considered a necessary part of a sawmill operation 
on a large seale. 

Q. Was it your opinion or not that an advantage gen- 
erally “applied on behalf of those who had divisions against 
those who had not? A. could not figure it out any 
way. If we operated a tap line the same as the other fel- 
low and he got a division and we did not he had the 
advantage of us. * 

qQ. you feel the effect of it? A. We thought we 
did after the panic. Before the panic we did not notice 
it because we were getting a good price for lumber, but 
when the price dropped we began to feel it. 

The witness testified that the Lutcher & Moore 
Lumber Company used the Orange & Northwestern 
road for shipping out lumber before it was acquired 
by the Frisco system. He did not know whether or 
not that company paid published tariff rates, but 
assumed that it did. 

Mr. Link expressed the opinion that the ownership 
of a railroad might determine whether or not it is a 
plant facility. The road in question, he said, was 
a common carrier and not a plant facility, since it 
was not built in connection with a particular mill 
and did not reach the timber holdings of any particu- 
lar company. 

Following some further detailed testimony by Mr. 
Link, F. H. Farwell, a director of the Lutcher & 
Moore Lumber Company, was called and described 
the timber holdings of that concern and its thirty 
four miles of main line logging road, which he said 
is a well built road equipped with 35-pound steel, sub- 
stantial bridges ete. He described the saw mills and 
other industries located along the line and the facili 
ties for water transportation in connection with his 
company’s road. He maintained that it was economy 
to maintain and operate good track and good equip 
ment on such a line. 

The witness gave some figures representing costs 
of rail and water transportation over the lines oper- 
rated by his company and stated that the mill com- 
pany is charged $1.50 a thousand for handling its 
logs, the accounts for the railroad and the mill 
being kept separately. He admitted that the com- 
pany is operating its barge line as a common carrier 
and charging for services rendered, and that its rail- 
road is also handling groceries for a store at Stark, 
La., charging a variable rate for the rail and water 
haul on a per car basis. Further, the witness testified 
in some detail as to the character of his company’s 
lumber business, showing that about one-third of it 
is export trade. 

Attorney Walter—-Do you find the competition stronger 
between the intervenors in this case and the socalled tap 
lines in this case? A. I can not distinguish any one com- 
petitor from another. 

Commissioner Harlan—If you received a division and 
he did not could you distinguish then? I am talking now 
about the competitor, and if you were getting allowances 
and he did not could you enter the market in a way to 
get the advantage of him? A. I so understand it. If 
wanted to and the business was such that I wanted it, it 
would be immaterial with me whether I got my price 
through a division of that rate so long as I maintained 
my mill value. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Upon resuming the hearing Tuesday afternoon John 
H. Kirby was again called and examined briefly by 
Attorney Walter regarding the effect of the Kirby 
Lumber Company buying large tracts of timber and 
the possibility of its controlling the price of timber 
thereby. 

H. S. Filson, of the Alexander Gilmer Lumber Com 
pany, Houston, Tex., was the next witness and he 
testified that his company had been manufacturing 
since 1905, with headquarters at Remlig, and an addi 
tional mill at Jasper, Tex., on the Santa Fe system. 
His company owns 40,000 to 45,000 acres of yellow 
pine. Kach mill is connected with the Santa Fe 
rails by a spur track owned by the mill. One mill 
has fifteen miles of logging road, of which about ten 
miles is main. line well equipped. Witness said it pays 
to build a good track for main line logging road. 
He testified at considerable length as to the details 
of his company’s lumbering operations, the arrange 
ment of its mills and railroad, investment ete., also 
*xplaining something of the manufacturing methods 
employed and the territory in which the output is 
sold. He explained that ‘he is secretary, treasurer 
ind general manager of the company. 
tint’ wae zoe been, in some of the mills oe oe 
by the oped Ka pmol 1 have been in a m ) 

6 Is S SRE head GE eee teh Gaailiite 
than any of the othe: ‘a ape | rr ‘Iroad. is Y necessits 
fo our business aad ie not eos er ae could get along 
Without a railroad. 

Attorney Walter questioned the witness with re 
zird to the advantages in the way of lower rates than 
those paid by competing concerns enjoyed by his 
‘ompany. The witness admitted that a 3- or a 3% 





cent difference in his company’s favor would be as 
much of an advantage as a division of the rate, and 
said he was not complaining about having such an 
advantage. 

He testified that his company sells its lumber de- 
livered, the dealer paying the freight and charging 
it back against the mill. ; 

The next witness was I. Stephenson, of Ludington, 
La., representing the Ludington-Wells & Van Schaick 
Lumber Company. Mr. Stephenson testified that his 
company operates a tramroad possibly a little better 
than the line of the Kansas City Southern, over which it 
handles its logs to mill without receiving any division 
of the through rate. The mill has an output of 35,- 
000,000 to 40,000,000 feet annually, shipped to Texas, 
Missouri, Illinois, Oklahoma and Louisiana. His com- 
pany’s tramroad is equipped with two locomotives, 
five flat cars, one water car, forty-three logging cars, 
and a loader car. The tramroad handles loaded cars 
of lumber about three-quarters of a mile to the Kan- 
sas City Southern, or five miles to the Santa Fe. Wit- 
ness did not know the cost of this haul, but said it 
was part of the logging operations. 

The Santa Fe makes no charge for empties fur- 
nished for loading at Ikes and no per diem is paid 
on them. 

Q. Don't you think, Mr. Stephenson, speaking by and 
large, that these short lines serve a great purpose In de- 
velopment in that they afford existing links when completed 
make a through line? A. ‘That is a question of what 
district they are in. 

Q. That is the only answer you can give? <A. Yes, sir. 

Q. In your own ‘territory there what do you say as to 
that question as to whether these existing links do not form 
valuable lines which when the links are bridged give trans- 
portation across a country that otherwise would be with- 
out any? <A. I do not know of any of them, 

Q. Do you not know that any of them have been ab- 
sorbed and become parts of systems? A. I do not. 

Q. How long have you been in Loulsiana. A. 
1903. 

Q. You have lumbered a great deal in the North? A, 
Yes, sir. 

HF Do you know whether in Wisconsin the mainline roads 
built up to the mill and operated for them? A, believe 
they did in some places. 


Since 


Joseph Muth, of the Industrial Lumber Company, 
Elizabeth, La., was the next witness. He testified 
that the plant there has a capacity of 175,000 feet 
a day and operates thirty miles of tramroad well 
equipped. It has 116 logging and flat cars, seven 
locomotives, a motor car, steam loaders, skidders ete. 

This tramroad is used in logging the company’s 
mill at Oakdale and another plant south of Oakdale, 
but runs entirely through the company’s timber. All 
of the lumber manufactured at Elizabeth is shipped 
via the Santa Fe and most of the Oakdale output is 
routed in the same way, some, however, going via the 
Missouri Pacific. The average log haul is fifteen miles 
on the main line. The railroad has no name. It 
represents an investment, including logging equip 
ment, of $223,988.77. 

Q. Do you know whether or not there is any arrange 
ment made with the Santa Fe to furnish most of the ton 
nage to the Santa Fe? A. I think there is, yes, sir. 

Q. Does the Santa Fe take any cars from your mill 
loaded and turn them over to the Missouri Pacific? A. 
Which mill? 


Q. Kither one? A. Yes, sir. 


Q. Is the Caleasieu mill on the Santa Fe? A. On our 
line only, the Santa Fe is in nowise connected. 
Q. How far is it from Calcasieu to Oakdale? A. About 


two miles. 

Q. On that the Santa Fe gets its divisions? <A. I do 
not know. 

( Do you pay any switching charges on it? <A. No, 
sir; we pay only the through rate. 

q. So that if the Santa Fe gets paid it just gets it out 
of the through rate? <A. Yes, sir. 

Witness testified that there are no other company’s 
mills on the line of this tramroad and no outsiders 
ship any freight over it excepting that turpentine 
was hauled at $5 a car. The road is not incorporated, 

The cost of hauling from logging spurs to the mill 
was considered a part of the manufacturing cost and 
charged to the log account. 

What difference does it make whether you call It 
manufacture or transportation, If the Santa Fe goes into 
the mill and takes the lumber out, then would you say 
it was a transportation haul? A. At our Oakdale and 
Caleasicau mills they are somewhat differently situated 
than most mills; we have two mills there, but sell from 
them as a unit and load half at one and half at the 
other and we make ; 

«). That is not part of the manufacture? A. Yes, sir; 
it is part of the manufacture. 

Witness said his company does not pay demurrage 
and does not have to. He stated that a trackage con 
tract with the Santa Fe permits his company to use 
the main line of the Santa Fe at a trackage charge 
of 50 cents a thousand feet. Witness was then 
excused, : 

Attorney Cowen asked that the trunk lines file their 
division sheets, to which a number of them made 
strenuous objection. 

WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION. 

W. Q. Church, traflie manager of the Louisiana 
Central railroad, the collective name under which the 
various short line roads of the W. R. Pickering Lumber 
Company are operated, was examined by Attorney 
Walter on the question as to whether the Santa Fe 
railroad had actually carried out the provisions of 
its contract with John H. Kirby to limit the sale of 
lumber in Santa Fe local markets to mills located on 
the Santa Fe line, as far as this could be accomplished 
by the cutting out of divisions with lumber originat 


ing on connecting lines. Mr. Church testified in a 
yeneral way as to the effect of certain tariffs. There 


was a difference in rate in favor of Santa Fe mills 
to certain territory, averaging usually about 3% cents. 
Mr. Church had, however, not made a sufficient study 
of all of the tariffs to testify regarding the entire 
body of rates, and he was challenged by Attorneys 
Cowen and Andrews as not being competent as an 
expert witness on such subjects. There were also 
numerous objections to testimony, stating that the 


tariffs would show for themselves, but Mr. Walter 
said that doubtless the commission would accept any 
suitable index to the contents of the tariffs as re- 
vealed by witness’ testimony, and this objection was 
not specifically sustained by Examiner Burchmore, 
although he insisted that the testimony be confined as 
closely as possible to germane subjects. In the course 
of the wrangle Attorney Cowen said that he did not 
understand that the present hearing was for the pur- 
pose of securing to outside mills joint rates and 
through routes over the Santa Fe. It was his opinion 
that if they wanted this they ought to have it. He 
would like, however, to have Mr. Walter define what 
his position was in his line of inquiry. 

There was a severe cross examination of the wit- 
ness, based largely upon a misapprehension or a mis- 
statement upon the part of opposing counsel that he 
had testified that eight times as much lumber would 
move to Santa Fe local territory if these markets 
were open to connecting lines. What he did say, as 
already reported, was definitely that the buyers so 
located would have eight times as many mills from 
which to buy. A great deal of time was wasted upon 
this point. Numerous questions were also asked the 
witness as to the amount of tonnage actually moving 
to Santa Fe points under the present arrangement 
from various sections, a matter of which the witness, 
of course, could have no knowledge; and the treat- 
ment of this witness by Attorneys Cowen and An 
drews was perhaps the only occasion upon which they 
have laid themselves open to just criticisms during 
the course of the hearing for unfair tactics in exami- 
nation. 

In the course of his inquiry Attorney Cowen asked 
the witness if he could testify that his mill had a 
larger railroad investment than did a certain mill 
company among the intervenors. 

Attorney Walter—Let us have that cost. 

Inasmuch as Judge Cowen had objected to his 
client’s giving these figures, he changed the form 
of his question and asked if the Pickering mills had 
a larger railroad investment as compared to the vol- 
ume of output. Attorney Walter at once asked for 
the volume of output of the mill with which the 
comparison was to be made. ‘ 

Attorney Garwood—We have never been permitted to go 
into the cost of production at all, but Mr. Cowen is now 
endeavoring to do so. If that is permitted at the present 
time it will be necessary for us to recall some of his 
witnesses. 

Attorney Cowen then wanted to know if the in- 
vestment in railroad plants of the Pickering Lumber 
Company compared with volume of output was 
greater than that of their competitors in that section 
of the country, thus getting around the clever objee- 
tions which had been made to a comparison with the 
intervenors on matters on which the intervenors had 
zealously been protected against testifying. 

Counsel started in to question the witness as to his 
knowledge of Santa Fe local points, and asked him to 
name some of them. Judge Garwood intervened with 
an objection, asking if they expected the witness to 
furnish a list of stations on the Santa Fe. It could 
be assumed, he thought, for the purpose of the record 
that there were numerous points reached by a great 
railroad system like the Santa Fe which were not 
reached by any other road. 

M. B. Nelson, sales manager of the Long-Bell Lum- 
ber Company, was then introduced by Attorney Wal- 
ter as a witness, and testified as to the effect of the 
Santa Fe rate system in the territory covered by the 
retail yards of that company, and the effect on the 
distribution of lumber in such territory from the saw 
mills in Long-Bell interest. Mr. Nelson testified that 
he was a stockholder in the Long-Bell Lumber Com- 
pany to the extent of about $290,000, in addition to 
interest in subsidiary companies, but had no stock 
in any of the affiliated short line roads, and the earn- 
ings and interests of such roads were in nowise con- 
sidered in conducting the sales department. Mr. 
Nelson ’s testimony was very clear and opposing coun- 
sel did not break its force in any respect. It will 
be more fully given in next week’s issue. 

Attorney Garwood announced that he and Attorney 
Walter had similar witnesses to testify to substan- 
tially similar conditions as to Santa Fe local terri- 
tory, on behalf of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Com- 
pany, Central Coal & Coke Company, W. R. Pickering 
Lumber Company, Missouri Lumber & Land Exchange 
Company and Frost-Johnson Lumber Company, as 
representing the sales departments of these companies. 
Attorneys Andrews and Cowen announced their will- 
ingness to agree to let the record show that these 
witnesses had been offered and that their testimony 
would be substantially identical as to Santa Fe condi 
tions with that offered by Mr. Nelson. 

The hearing was then concluded, after some dis- 
cussion as to ways and means in connection with 
briefs and oral arguments. March 1 had been set as 
the time for filing briefs, and March 15 as the date 
for oral argument. Judge Cowen contended that this 
would probably prove too short a time allowance, and 
also indicated his opinion that the order for briefs 
would properly be, first the trunk lines, if any cared 
to file briefs; next, the tap lines, and last, the inter- 
venors. A discussion ensued in which some remark 
was made regarding the burden of proof being with 
the complainants. Attorney Walter stated that it 
rested with those issuing the tariffs against which 
the complaints were filed, under the act. Attorney 
Garwood submitted that intervenors coming into a 
case with a new issue could not be properly set among 
the last to file briefs without opportunity for reply 
briefs. Examiner Burchmore suggested that these 
matters must necessarily be taken up with the com- 
mission for decision, and the hearing adjourned. 
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EXPORTERS’ FOREIGN COMMITTEE MAKES REPORT. 


American Shippers and English Brokers Discuss Subjects of Dispute and Make Progress Toward Amicable Rule 
for Settling Controversies Regarding Future Shipments to British Trade.’ 


Bavtimore, Mp., Jan. 30.—The promised report of 
Harvey M. Dickson, president of the National Lumber 
Exporters’ Association, and chairman of the special com- 
mittee, which went abroad last fall to confer with for 
eign brokers and buyers on such matters as the inspec- 
tion rules, grades and uniform contract, has just made 
its appearance, It embodies a very comprehensive out- 
line of what was done at every place visited by the com- 
mittee, which included John L. Alcock, of Baltimore, and 
W. H. Russe, of Russe & Burgess, Memphis, Tenn., and 
goes at considerable length into the discussions and the 
views exchanged. For the first time members of the 
association will get a carefully compiled statement of the 
doings of the committee and will be able to follow in 
detail the representations made by both sides. The 
statement is as follows: 


The committee of the National Lumber Exporters’ 
Association and the American Wagon Oak Plank Export- 
ers’ Association appointed at the semiannual meeting of 
the board of managers of the two associations at Cincin- 
nati last July begs leave to make the following report: 
The committee representing the National Lumber Ex- 
porters’ Association was composed of Harvey M. Dickson, 
of the Dickson Lumber Company, Norfolk, Va.; John L. 
Alcock, of John L, Alcock & Co., Baltimore, Md., and 
Mr. Russe, of Russe & Burgess, Memphis, Tenn. The 
American Wagon Oak Plank Exporters’ Association was 
represented by Harvey M. Dickson, president of the asso- 
ciation; John L, Alcock; J. A. Wilkinson, of J. A. Wilkin- 
son & Co., Bristol, and I. Creichton, of The W. M. Ritter 
Lumber Company, Inc., Liverpool, England. 

The committee was ably assisted by R. J. Darnell, of 
Memphis, and R. D, McLean, of the Hugh McLean Lum- 
ber Company, Buffalo, N. Y. very cordial reception 
was tendered the members of the committee, they being 
received at each city visited by the representative brokers 
and merchants. Wednesday, October 19, 1910, the mem- 
bers of the committee were given a luncheon at the 
Cannon Street hotel, London, by Col. G. T. B. Cobbett, 
president of the Timber Trade Federation (hardwood sec- 
tion) of the United Kingdom, Colonel Cobbett’s guests 
included twenty-four of the leading timber and lumber 
brokers of London. The luncheon was a very enjoyable 
affair and served the double purpose of making the mem- 
bers of the committee acquainted with the brokers and 
paving the way for the meeting of the members of the 
committee and brokers, which was held immediately 
after the luncheon. The luncheon finished, those present 
proceeded to the council chamber of the London Chamber 
of Commerce and were there met by a number of the 
representative timber and lumber brokers of London, 
members of the hardwood section Timber Trade Federa- 
tion. Col. G. T. B: Cobbett occupying the chair. 

Subjects for Discussion. 

Mr. Musgrave, secretary of the federation, read the 
call for the meeting, setting forth the various matters 
the American committee wished to discuss, the commit- 
tee having met with the secretary the day previous and 
proposed the subjects for discussion. 

First--Proposed United Kingdom form contract. Ques- 
tions of measurement. Settlement of disputes by arbitra- 
tion or otherwise. Rules of inspection. 

Second—-To determine whether or not the average 
widths in the various grades of lumber may be recuced, 

Third—Question of stain in sap gum. 

Fourth—Variations in measurement; what variations 
in measurements may be reasonable, accepted and allowed 
in the average carload shipments. 

Fifth—Methods by which additional evidence may be 
obtained in the support of claims against steamship lines. 

Sixth—Consignments. 

Seventh—Forged bills of lading. 

Eighth—Other matters. 

Harvey Dickson said that the National Lumber 
Exporters’ Association had for several years past, at 
various annual meetings, been discussing the advisability 
of sending a committee to discuss all matters pertaining 
to the hardwood trade. It had believed for years that 
the only way to have satisfactory business dealings was 
to become Cotter acquainted, to understand what the 
United Kingdom trade had to contend with in the way of 
disposing of shipments which they made, and for the 
people of this side to understand the conditions under 
which the exporters were working. Many exporters were 
not manufacturers. They bought their stocks and the 
cuts of mills and on special orders necessarily depended 
on the millmen getting this stuff out for them. 

The shippers had many times been criticised because 
they had not been prompt in the fulfillment of orders. 
The trouble had either been in the mill or in their not 
being able to get room on vessels. These and many other 
questions had come before their association for the last 
few years. Finally their association had come to the 
conclusion that the proper way was to send a committee 
over to this country; and the present delegation had come 
as friends with the idea of discussing the conditions exist- 
ing on both sides with the hope of bettering those condi- 
tions. These questions had been the subject of corre- 
spondence and the draft contract form had been across 
the Atlantic a good many dozens of times. The National 
Lumber Exporters’ Association had submitted a form 
and the federation had submitted a counterform. He 
expressed the hope that as a result of the conference they 
would reach some amicable conclusion and agree on a 
uniform United Kingdom contract. He would ask Mr. 
Russe to present the shippers’ views on the contract form. 

Mr. Russe said his association understood that there 
might be something in the contract form they proposed 
,which rendered it unacceptable and that the federation 
had goou reason for not adopting it. There seemed very 
little difference in clause 2 of either contract and they had 
agreed with two associations on the Continent, in case of 
dispute, to_have the grading and rules of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association as a basis of settlement. 
They did not expect a final settlement of everything in 
dispute, but they would like to get on a basis where the 
committee would recommend to the hardwood section of 
the timber trade federation and the delegates could rec- 
ommend to the National Lumber Exporters’ Association 
something the conference agreed upon. They all believed 
that a uniform contract would be a good thing. 

The conference proceeded to discuss clause 2 of the 
form of contract proposed by the hardwood section of 
the timber trade federation as follows: 

2—Quality. First or prime medium and cull quali- 
ties are identical respectively with the American 

grades of ones and twos, No. 1 common and No. 2 

common, and in the absence of anything to the con- 

trary, the grades, thicknesses, widths and lengths are 
those of the National Hardwood Lumber Association 

(United States of America) in force at the time the 

contract 4s made. 

Mr. Richardson explained that in drafting the federation 
form of contract the federation was governed by the fact 
that. there were two rules of grading and that it would 
be far better to accept one or the other. They were 
willing to accept the National Hardwood Lumber Asso- 
ciation rules. If they were going to have a uniform con- 


tract form they would have one set of rules only and this 
would be to the advantage of the legitimate shipper. He 
strongly recommended that they should accept the rules 
of the hardwood association. Mr. Dickson said that the 
form stated that the grading was to be under the rules 
of the National Hardwood association. There were at 
least two associations on the other side, viz., the Hard- 
wood Manufacturers Association of the United States and 
the National Hardwood Lumber Association, each having 
grading rules of its own. Mr. Russe said that he would 
be satisfied if they left the space instead of inserting the 
name in the print to be filled in on each contract. They 
had some very large manufacturers who belonged to the 
other body, and the delegation wanted to decide on a 
contract that they could get their members to adopt. The 
other association contended that it always had avoided 
coming into conflict with members that belonged to the 
association in question, 

The chairman said that the object of the clause was 
that they might have some definite rule on which they 
could settle a dispute and it only provided that the 
grades etc. should be those of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association, in the absence of anything to the 
contrary. Mr, Davie suggested that they should take the 
latter part of the clause and leave off at No. 2 common. 
Mr. Wilkinson urged that the space be left blank. In the 
course of subsequent discussion on this clause it was 
pointed out that it had taken a considerable number of 
years to get buyers used to the rules of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association and that the rules ete. 
should be provided for in the contract. The American 
delegates pressed for the space to be left blank and 
pointed out that this would not prevent the name of the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association being inserted 
and its grades ete. provided for. 


Discussion on Clause Three. 


Mr. Russe opened the discussion on clause 3 of the 
federated form, which is as follows: 


3—Should the goods not be shipped within the time 
specified above the buyers shall have the right to 
refuse to accept the goods, and if they do so refuse 
they may, unless the failure to ship within the speci- 
fied time was caused by war, fire, flood, drouth, 
storm, trade disputes or disturbances, or any other 
circumstances beyond the sellers’ control, also claim 
compensation to the extent, if any, to which the 
market value of the goods current in London at the 
contract date of shipment exceeds the contract price, 
provided the claim for compensation is make by notice 
in writing to be given to the sellers’ agents in London 
within one month after the contract date of shipment. 
But the sellers are not to be liable for nondelivery or 
delay in shipment if arising from war, fire, floods, 
drouths, storms, trade disputes or disturbances, or 
any other circumstances beyond their control, pro- 
vided that such circumstances are declared by ship- 
pers at the time they occur, in which case the buyers 
on receiving such notice may cancel the contract or 
such portion of the contract delayed by giving to the 
sellers’ agents in London notice in writing of inten- 
tion to do so. 


He said it was not a business contract as to the time 
of shipment and pointed out the difficulties which arose 
owing to rains, supply of cars etc. He agreed that if the 
time of delivery had passed the buyer should have the 
right to refuse the goods, but he should cancel the order 
before the goods were shipped. 

Mr. Griffin pointed out that the shipper was merely 
required to declare the causes as they arose. 

Mr. Russe said that the shipper should not be forced 
to ship, and the buyer in a position to refuse the goods 
wien they got to this side. After further discussion the 
following modified clause was suggested as a basis for 
further negotiation: 


3—Should the goods not be shipped within the time 
specified above the buyers shall have the right to 
cancel the contract or any part unshipped if they give 
due notice before the goods are en route to the sea- 
board, and if they do so cancel the contract they may 
unless the failure to ship within the specified time 
was caused by war, fire, floods, drouths, storms, 
trade disputes or disturbances, or any other circum- 
stances beyond the sellers’ control, also claim com- 
pensation to the extent, if any, to which the market 
value of the goods current in London at the contract 
date of shipment exceeds the contract price, pro- 
vided the claim for compensation is made by notice 
in writing to be given to the sellers’ agent in London 
within one month after the contract date of ship- 
ment. But the sellers are not to be liable for non- 
delivery or delay in shipment if arising from war, 
fire, floods, drouths, storms, trade disputes, or dis- 
turbances or any other circumstances beyond their 
control, providing that such circumstances are 
declared by shippers at the time they occur, in which 
case the buyers on receiving such notice may cancel 
the contract or such portion of the contract delayed 
by giving to the sellers’ agents in London notice in 
writing of intention so to do. 


Clause Four. 


The conference proceeded to discuss clause 4 of the 
federation proposed contract: 


4—Should any dispute arise under this contract, or 
any clauses thereof, impossible to settle by friendly 
arrangement, the dispute shall be forthwith referred 
to an arbitrator mutually agreed upon, or failing this 
to one appointed by the Timber Trade Federation of 
the United Kingdom (hardwood section). Should the 
arbitrator award an allowance of more than 10 per- 
cent on the invoice value he shall give buyers the 
option of taking such allowance or of rejecting the 
goods. The costs of the arbitration shall be paid as 
direeted by the arbitrator. The decision of the arbi- 
trator shall be final and binding, and the award may 
be made a rule of court on the application of either 
party. All claims except under clause 3 must be 
made within three days after the discharge of the 
goods and at the delivery point, unless otherwise 
agreed in writing. 


Mr. Darnell contended that the lumber to be arbitrated 
upon should be laid aside from the main shipment, and 
thought that it was most unfair that there was the possi- 
bility of a whole carload being rejected because a few 
boards were not up to grade. Sometimes complaints were 
made regarding lumber on the English side which were 
not just—hence his contention. Mr. Darnell thought that 
if the amount was more than 10 percent the shipper 
should pay. From what he gathered from correspondence 
the expenses were out of reason for handling such goods 
at the docks, and he hoped that arrangements would be 
made with the dock companies for small lots to be laid 
aside. If that course was not possible the buyer would 
no doubt have room to put the fifteen to twenty boards 
aside. Of course, they expected their representative to 
act justly to the buyer as well as the seller. 

Mr. Griffin said the federation had spent time and 
_— in fighting the port authority in regard to this 
question. 

Mr. Darnell thought something ought to be done, as it 


was unfair to have whole carloads rejected owing to a 
few boards on top not being up to grade. 

Mr. Griffin said this was not up to custom in London. 

Mr. Russe asked if it would be possible for the broker 
to act as arbitrator between buyer and seller. 

The Chair said that in the majority of cases the broker 
acted, and he wondered if that could be adopted in this 
contract form how the buyer would regard it. 

Mr. Russe said that all their contracts had a clause 
to that effect—brokers to settle disputes if possible. In 
some instances the arbitration clause had not worked 
satisfactorily to the shipper, as the buyers claimed the 
right to reject if not up to the standard. He would sug- 
gest that agents send men to go over the wood. 

Mr. Griffin pointed out that the port authority would 
not allow anyone in the dock to turn over carloads. They 
must be treated as they are. 

Mr. Percy thought arbitration should be conducted by 
an independent party and not by the brokers in the 
interest of the shipper. He had had cases which he con- 
sidered showed a very shady state of affairs. As regards 
costs he thought two arbitrators and a referee were very 
expensive. 

Mr. Davie understood that Mr. Darnell objected to a 
claim which had been drawn up by friendly arrangement. 
In his opinion 5 percent or 10 percent should be possible. 
Mr. Darnell thought that the stuff should be laid aside. 
The exact quantity arrived at in that way should be 
given to the broker’s representative, then make an allow- 
ance for the lot laid aside. This to be done by estimate 
where the goods were in docks, But how were they to 
act? They were not allowed in the docks to turn over 
the goods. 

Mr. Percy thought it was a matter to be left in the 
hands of the brokers. 

The Chair inquired if, from the remarks which had 
been made, he understood that the meeting wished the 
contract to be amended to the extent that brokers should 
act as arbitrators in all cases. If that were so they on 
their side, could meet them. He thought, however, that 
it was a thankless task to act as umpire or arbitrator. 
He had lost one of his best buyers last year because he 
had decided against him, but if their American friends 
were of the opinion that the brokers should act in all 
cases they would be happy to meet their views. 

Mr. Russe said it would suit them, although it would 
not suit some buyers. 

The Chair asked if clause 4 met with their views and 
covered everything. 

Mr. Russe said he really did not know that the receiver 
could not go through lumber carloads at the docks. 

Mr. Davie pointed out that Mr. Russe was wrong; it 
could be done but at tremendous expense. 

After further discussion by Messrs. Dickson, Percy and 
Darnell and the Chair it was understood that clause 4 of 
the federation form was not objected to provided sorting 
of some kind could be arranged. 


Question of Measurement. 

The conference proceeded to consider difficulties which 
had arisen to avoid disputes as to measurement, and it 
was suggested by the committee of the hardwood section 
that if a measurement was taken on the other side by 
the Lufkin rule there would be no discrepancies when the 
lumber arrived here and was measured by the dock 
company. 

Discussion ensued as to the practice of arriving at 
measurements in London docks and the rules under which 
they were ascertained, it being pointed out that the fed- 
eration’s rule effective in July, 1902, was still in operation. 

It was pointed out that the next two items, namely, 
arrangement of disputes by arbitration or otherwise and 
rules as to inspection, had been dealt with in the course 
of the discussion on the contract form. 

Average Widths for Each Class of Lumber. 

It was suggested that it might be desirable that there 
should be some understanding as to the average widths to 
be shipped for each class of lumber, and the conclusion 
arrived at was that no arrangement would be workable. 

Sap Gum. 

Mr. Darnell said, as one largely interested in sap gum, 
it was almost impossible to dry it without some stain. 
It was decided that brokers should specify in all contracts 
for sap gum either ‘‘stain no defect” or ‘‘free of stain,” 
and that the attention of members be called to this 
arrangement. 

Shortage in Lumber. 

Mr. Dickson said it was impossible for a man to meas- 
ure a carload of lumber twice and make the measure- 
ments come out the same unless the measurements were 
marked on the boards. Any inspector was liable to make 
a mistake in the measurement, and the American dele- 
gates thought that there should be some nominal amount 
allowed for variation in measurement in respect of which 
any claim should be made. ; 

In the course of discussion it was pointed out that it 
was not the usual practice to make claims, and that the 
brokers did all that was possible to discourage buyers 
doing this. ine 

The conference considered the question of obtaining 
evidence in support of claims against shipowners for 
damage to goods and then adjourned. 


SECOND DAY. 


Mr. Alcock said he would be glad to hear of any further 
suggestions from the various representatives of the trade 
as to new methods by which additional evidence could 
be obtained in support of claims against shipowners fot 
breakage and damage. ad 

The Chair (Colonel Cobbett) said that the matter hac 
been actively taken up on this side and read correspond- 
ence between the federation and the port of London 
authority as a result of which instructions had been 
given by the port authority that wherever a parcel deliv- 
ered in the Surrey Commercial docks contained —s 
that were split or damaged, this fact -would be duly note¢ 
in the record taken at the time, the attention of the ship 
would be drawn to these pieces and they would be specif- 
ically informed that the fact of their attention having 
been so drawn to the circumstances had been noted fo! 
reference. : : the 

Mr. Wright said this arrangement should apply - 
whole of the docks instead of the Surrey Commercla 
docks only. ; ; 

Mr. Alcock said there seemed to be a lack of evidence 
to substantiate claims against the shipping compan; 
for damages. Could there not be some method of inspec 
ing goods at the docks? he asked. ; : nody 

Mr. Percy thought that the idea of having od Out 
to inspect lumber on the boat could not be carried our 
because it would not be allowed. If they would acct 23 
the agent’s evidence they could get plenty of evidence as 
to damage. ain 

Mr. ashes pointed out that when they could aot 
dence that the goods had arrived in a damaged cor sche’ 
they could get their money from the steamship centage SS 
and mentioned in detail the steps which had rte te 
on the other side, which had, to a great extent, minima) 
the rougn handling of valuable lumber by the gneegeeer 
companies. Could not some plan be formulated by Ww —_ 
they could get evidence of damage by the ena 
company on this side? Could not the receipt which 
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receiver gave 
damaged’’? 

Mr. Kidman suggested age the shipper could obtain 
a clean receipt on an ocean bill of lading that the goods 
were received by the steamer in good condition, they 
could right the damage on this side. 

Mr. Dickson said the National Lumber Exporters’ Asso- 
ciation had been fighting this question for a long time, 
and they now had an agreement in the handling of export 
jogs and lumber between the members of the National 
Lumber: Exporters’ Association and the transatlantic 
steamship lines. Under this contract they paid for the 
counting and examination of the goods as they were 
joaded on ship. The master’s receipt gave the number of 
boards or bundles, as the case might be, and, in addition, 
in the margin stated the number of pieces split or broken, 
when he sent a carload of lumber to London, and the 
margin of the master’s receipt stated that there were 
twenty-five pieces split, or damaged, and the receivers 
took that ——— and signed for the twenty-five pieces 
split, and after the buyer received the shipment he 
claimed 125 pieces split and damaged, the shipper had 
no redress against the steamship lines. 

It was pointed out in such an event that the buyer had 
no claim. 

Mr. Dickson, continuing, said that the National Lumber 
Exporters’ Association had a claims committee whose 
duty it was, if the steamship companies refused to settle 
any claims, to go carefully over the evidence and see 
whether the shipper had a just cause to bring suit. In 
the multitude of claims there was no more than 5 percent 
that came back to them with sufficient evidence to make 
the steamship company pay the claim. They never failed 
to make the steamer pay if the receipt was properly given 
when the goods were landed on this side. 

After further discussion with regard to the split boards 
inside bundles and difficulties owing to rebundling by 
steamers, the chair said that they would pursue the mat- 
ter further and see what could be done to assist the 
exporters in obtaining evidence of damage in support of 
their claims against shipowners. : 

It was arranged that Mr. Alcock would send particu- 
lars of six typical cases in which difficulties had arisen 
in substantiating claims owing to lack of evidence on this 
side, and that the federation would discuss these cases in 
order to see where the trouble arose and how it could be 


obviated. 
Forged Bills of Lading. 

The chair said that the question of forged bills of lading 
was receiving the attention of the cotton trade and some 
of the banks on this side. He suggested that the matter 
was of some concern to the lumber trade and that the 
National Lumber Exporters’ Association should try to 
make the railway companies uphold the correctness of 
their bills of lading and that the railway companies should 
take all possible steps to protect them. At present anyone 
could get hold of blank forms and fill them in. Nobody 
on this side could possibly go through the legal formali- 
ties of an action in the United States, and he therefore 
suggested that, for the protection of shippers, the National 
Lumber Exporters’ Association take some action in order 
to prevent the issue of fraudulent bills of lading. 

Mr. Russe stated that the National Lumber Exporters’ 
Association would be only too pleased to take the matter 
up on receiving a communication from the secretary of 
the federation, 

Shortage in Measurement. 

Mr. Russe suggested that they should come to an under- 
standing with regard to the percentage of difference in 
measurement for which the shippers should be liable. He 
suggested that it should be agreed that there should be 
no claim made unless there was a difference in measure- 
ment of more than 1% percent. : 

It was pointed out that it would be difficult to satisfy 
the buyers on this side if they were not allowed for short- 
age in measurements as shown by the dock company’s 
receipt. 

After further discussion Colonel Cobbett intimated that 
the committee would bring the matter before the hard- 
wood section and advise the National Lumber Exporters’ 
Association of the result. 

Other matters discussed by the conference included the 
question of indiscriminate consignments. The American 
delegates suggested that the agents and brokers should 
do their utmost to discourage this practice, which injured 
the legitimate trade. 

The chair called the attention to the resolutions passed 
by the agents and brokers of the hardwood section in 
1908 to the effect that the grievance was largely in the 
hands of the shippers themselves and that the object 
desired would be assisted if shippers united in an agree- 
ment that they would cease making consignments unless 
definitely advised. 

Further discussion also took place with regard to the 
suggested hardwood contract form, in which connection 
the American delegates did not see their way to recom- 
mend the clause proposed at the previous day’s confer- 
ence, and a proposal was made that the federation con- 
sider whether a contract form could be arranged for use 
between members of the federation and of members of 
the National Lumber Exporters’ Association. 

Harvey M. Dickson expressed his thanks for the cour- 
tesy with which the delegates had been received and 
‘expected that good results would follow from the inter- 
change of opinion on matters of common interest. 


LIVERPOOL MEETING. 


Arrangements having been made with John H. Burrell, 
president of the Liverpool Timber Trade Association, for 
4 meeting to be held at Liverpool, the committee next 
Visited that city. 

Tuesday, October 25, and Wednesday, October 26, these 

meetings were held at the law association rooms, 14 Cook 
street, Immediately preceding the meeting each day 
luncheon was served by John H. Burrell complimentary 
to the members of the committee. At these luncheons 
were present about twenty-five of the leading brokers 
and merchants of Liverpool. 
_ Immediately following the luncheons the business meet 
Ings Were held and very largely attended by the brokers 
and merchants, there being at the first meeting forty- 
eight and at the second meeting fifty-two. 

The first day's meeting was wholly taken up with the 
discussion of the grading rules of American wagon oak 
plank, John H. Burrell, president of the Liverpool Tim- 
ber Trade Association, occupied the chair and extended 


for the goods state “so many pieces 


4 hearty welcome to the members of the American 
deputation. 
Harvey M. Dickson said the American delegation very 


ees appreciated the opportunity they had been given 
minht ee their views before the trade in order that there 
The how a better understanding upon wagon oak matters. 
and't lad felt for a long while in America that the brokers 
tion arin on this side did not fully appreciate the posi- 
fully 1 the shippers, and also that the shippers did not 
Some understand the conditions in the United Kingdom. 
Associa, {80 the American Wagon Oak Plank Exporters’ 
te ann decided it would be best to send a deputation 
fino the matter. They eame without any biased 
“seraps’ | the subject and with no idea of fights and 
as a le ut simply to go, into the matter and discuss it 
» shi : 'ness proposition. What Was to the interest of 
buyer _ was equally to the interest of the broker and 
Work Sieatines ace mutual business in which they must 
American her if they were going to make a profit. The 
the inspectic tion @ ‘year ago formulated rules for 
the Liver tion of wagon oak, but these were rejected by 
and it —s association, which submitted revised rules, 
to a Pon these regulations that they desired to 

is 9 a mutual decision. 
Shippers em, one of the oldest contract wagon oak 
the inspection.” of the necessity of having regulations for 
“Clon of wagon oak so that the trade would 


not be at the caprice of anyone. They desired to arrive 
at rules with which the shippers could comply and which 
would meet the demands of the trade on this side, The 
exporters suffered a deal from shipments not coming up 
to the demands of the importer and it was desirable to 
arrive at a rule of inspection which would be acceptable 
to both parties. 

John L. Alcock described the negotiations between the 
American Wagon Oak Plank Exporters’ Association and 
the Liverpool Timber Trade Association which led up to 
the present conference, which it was heped would lead 
to a satisfactory understanding. The American associa- 
tion found that the revised rules submitted from Liver- 
pool were entirely too difficult for them to adopt. It must 
be remembered that conditions have changed. The ship- 
pers were not now able to give the standard quality they 
could at ove time, having to contend with the serious 
competition for domestic car stock. They wanted to 
decide upon a set of rules by which the shippers of oak 
planks could be governed, and to feel that their contract 
planks would be received irrespective of market condi- 
tions. He had not been a contract seller in Liverpool for 
ten or twelve years simply because he thought his planks 
were better than the buyers here thought, and in sending 
them he did not think he was getting the full benefit. 

The proposeu rules of inspection of wagon oak planks, 
as submitted by the committee, were then discussed in 
their order. As a result of the discussion the following 
rules governing the inspection of wagon oak plank were 
unanimously adopted: 

1. Shall be sound oak sawn full to size, ends 
trimmed, square on edges, except that wane not to 
exceed 1% inches wide in the aggregate on one face 
at extreme point one-third from the end of the plank 
shall be admitted in not execeding 10 percent of the 
pieces, 

2. To be free from grubworm holes, rotten knots 

and rafting pinholes. 

3. Size 5 inches and up thick admit heart centers, 
hearts to be well boxed. Sizes under 5 inches thick 
to be clear from heart centers. 

4. All planks must be clear from wind shakes 
Ordinary surface cracks shall not be objected to. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


SECOND SESSION AT LIVERPOOL. 


Wednesday, October 26, the meeting convened with 
John H. Burrell, president, in the chair. Mr, Burrell 
stated the purpose of the meeting and Mr. Dickson briefly 
set forth the causes leading up to the appointing of a 
committee by the National Lumber Exporters’ Associa- 
tion to visit Liverpool and other ports, and read a list of 
the subjects the committee wished to discuss, with the 
members of the Liverpool Timber Trade Association as- 
sembled. The questions proposed for discussion were the 
Same as those discussed with the brokers at the meeting 
held in London, 

The question regarding the proposed United Kingdom 
contract form relative to (a) measurement, (b) ‘settle- 
ment of disputes by arbitration or otherwise, and (c) 
rules as to inspection was discussed, 

_Mr. Russe very ably presented the question of the 
United Kingdom form of contract. After a prolonged 
discussion and owing tothe importance of the provisions 
which the proposed contract contained it was ultimately 
decided that the deputation should submit for the further 
consideration by the members of the Liverpool] Timber 
rade: Association a copy of the proposed contract in 
question in the form submitted to the meeting by the 
deputation. ; 

In regard to the rules of inspection under heading (c) 
the following resolution was proposed by Colonel Cobbett 
and seconded by H. J. Munro: ; 

In the absence of anything to the contrary the 
basis of inspection shall be the current rules of the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association in force at 
date of contract as last officially signified to the 
Liverpool Timber Trade Association. 
The following amendment was proposed 

Murphy and seconded by C.,Noe) Legh: 

That _in all contracts the former rules of the Na- 
tional Hardwood Lumber Association as printed and 
published which came into operation on December 
1, 1905 (subject to the modifications therein adopted at 
a joint meeting of the elected representatives of 
brokers and merchants held at Liverpool October 31 
1907), be continued and accepted by the Liverpool 
Timber Trade Association ; 

The amendment, being put to a vote, was declared duly 
carried, 13 votes to 7. 

Mr. Russe informed the brokers and merchants present 
that there were no 1905 National Hardwood rules. of in 
poate in existence, that they were dead and buried and 
that he had been one of the pall bearers at the funeral 
_ The question as to (1) whether or not the average widths 
in the various grades of lumber should be de« reased, (2) 
stain in sap gum, (3) what variations in measurement may 
be reasonably accepted and allowed in the average carload 
shipment, and (4) methods by which additional evidence 
may be obtained in the support of claims against steamship 
owners, 

The matters under headings 1, 2, 3 and 4 were lucidly 
dealt with and explained at Jength to the meeting by the 
deputation, who also offered some useful suggestions and 
recommendations which they hoped the members of the 
Liverpool Timber Trade Association would carry out as 
far as practicable, notably those given in support ‘of claims 
against steamship owners. 

The question of consignments, although on the 
was not discussed owing to pressure of time, 

The question of forged bills of lading was placed on the 
agenda by the Liverpool Timber Trade Association, but in 
view of the fact that the matter was being fully dealt with 
by the Incorporated Chamber of Commerce at Liverpool, it 
was not considered necessary to discuss the matter 

G. S. Banks in behalf of the members of the Liverpool 
Timber Trade Association proposed a yote of thanks to the 
deputation for their attendance and also for the clear and 
impartial manner in which they had stated the objects of 
their visit to this country, which was carried with acelama 
tion, to which Mr. Dickson, Mr. Russe and My 
responded, 

While in’ Liverpool the committee accepted 
tion to visit the quays, and while on the quays Inspect 
shipments of oak plank in order to learn just what would 
pass inspection under the rules adopted. 

About twenty-five brokers and merchants accompanied the 
members of the committee and many parcels of wagon oak 
plank were gone over which gave the committee a good 
idea of the quality of stock being sent forward and what 
the trade required 


ON TO GLASGOW. 


The committee next proceeded to Glasgow, having 
ously arranged for a meeting with the members of the 
Clyde Timber Brokers’ Association. Two meetings were held 
in Glasgow, the first on Thursday, October 27, at the offices 
of Edmiston & Mitchell, 53 Renfield street, and the 
at St. Enoch’s hotel on the day following. 

The meeting October 27 was attended by about tweaty 
representative Glasgow brokers and was presided over by 
A. M. Smith, honorary secretary ~ 

Mr. Dickson, after explaining to the meeting the 
causes leading up to the visit of the American deputation 
and after making a statement of the work done by the 
deputation in London and Liverpool, suggested the subjects 
for discussion, naming those taken up in London and Liver 
pool with the exception of the United Kingdom form of 
contract, 

+ The question of inspection of wagon and railway oak plank 

was discussed at length, with the result that the following 
preamble of rules of inspection were unanimously adopted 
The planks shall be sound oak sawn full to size 

and trimmed square on edges, except that wane not 
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exceed one and one-half inches wide in the aggregate 

on one face at extreme point one-third from both ends 

of the plank shall be. admitted in nat exceeding 10 per 
cent of the pieces. ‘ 

2. To be free from grubworm Boles, rotten knots and 
rafting pinholes. 4 

3. Sizes five inches and up thick admit heart centers, 
hearts to be well boxed. Sizes under five inches to be 
clear from heart centers, 

. All planks must be clear from wind shakes, 
Ordinary surface cracks shall not-be objected to. 

Railway Oak Specification. 

1. In the case of railway specifications, the above 
description is the only description that the exporters 
bind themselves to quote on and supply, except that 
they are willing to supply same free from heart. 

2. In the case of rails being required in railway oak 
specification, these are to be Sent as a separate item 
= the specification, and to be quoted on as a separate 
tem, 

The discussion of the other subjects resulted in the follow- 

ing understanding : 

Measurement of oak planks shall be made at 
square end of pieces and no allowance shall be made in 
measurement of waney pleces as mentioned in first 
paragraph, section one. 

2. In the event of any Gaps arising with buyers of 
any description of wood goods, the matter shall be left 
in the hands of each timber broker in Clyde to i 
his own disputes, and in exceptional cases, he shall be 
empowered, if he considers it advisable, to call in- the 
services of a third person. 

3. That it is inadvisable to accept contracts for sap 
gum free from stains. This, however, is only a recom 
mendation when it can be so arranged. 

- To define the variation in measurement reasonably 
accepted and allowed on a carload was found to be 
impracticable, as the basis of sales to buyers was made 
on landed measure, as ascertained by sworn neutral 
measurers, and this matter was consequently dropped, 

5. That the method by which additional evidence 
may be obtained in support of claims against steam- 
ship owners shall be taken up by the Clyde Timber 
Brokers’ Association. 

A general discussion initiated by the Clyde timber 
brokers took place upon the mixing of grades, to ascertain 
if it could not be prevented, but as it was impossible to 
have this done, the matter was dropped. 

The second meeting, Friday, October 28, at St. Enoch’s 
hotel, was primarily a luncheon tendered the American 
committee by the Clyde Timber Brokers’ Association. The 
luncheon was attended by about thirty of the brokers and 
was a delightful affair. After the luncheon an informal 
discussion was entered into, and this discussion resulted in 
the adoption of Articles One and Two, railway oak speci- 


fication, 
ees ANTWERP MEETING. 


The committee finished Its labors at Antwerp. There being 
no regular association of lumber brokers or merchafits in 
Belgium a branch of the Board of Trade has charge of the 
lumber and timber matters of Antwerp. Very few of the 
brokers or merchants are members, and it was therefore 
net possible to meet many of them in a general meeting. 

Another obstacle in the way of holding a large general 
meeting was that very many of the brokers and merchants 
are unable to understand or speak the English language 
and a meeting at which interpreters would have to- be 
present. would not be very satisfactory. The committee 
arranged with Mr. DeJonge, of DeBeukelaer & DeJonge, who 
is chairman of the hardwood section of the Board of Trade 
at Antwerp, to hold a meeting of such importers as he might 
select ; accordingly such a meeting was beld Monday, Novem- 
ber 7, at which were present a number of the importers 
of American hardwood. Mr. DeJonge presided. 

Mr. Dickson opened the discussion with general remarks 
bearing on the mission of the American committee, Mr. 
DeJonge responded, saying they. were pleased ‘to have the 
committee with them, and that he felt much good would 
result, 

The subjects taken up at London and Liverpool, with the 
exception of course of the United Kingdom contract, were 
discussed. The rules of inspection of wagon and railway 
ouk, adopted by the Liverpool and Glasgow associations, 
were accepted and adopted. 

There was a prolonged discussion of claims, and Mr. 
Russe explained the methods of the American association 
us to the handling of claims and the consideration its claims 
committee gave to all claims referred to It, 

The question of requiring steamship lines to accept receipt 
for luaaber, showing the condition in which it was received, 
was very carefully gone into, and those present agreed to be 
more careful that they receipted for a shipment, showing 
its actual condition, if damaged. 

Small differences in measurement and stain in sap gum 
were discussed. 

Mr. Alcock explained very clearly to the brokers the 
working of the information bureau, showing just how it was 
possible for the association to keep its members thoroughly 
posted as to the standing of various brokers, 

At the close of the meeting Mr, DeJonge informed the 
members of the committee that the importers present had 
arranged for a dinner complimentary to the committee to 
immediately follow adjournment. 

Owing to the conditions existing in Antwerp it is very 
dificult to accomplish much through association meetings, 
The brokers and merchants of Antwerp do not appear to 
work in harmony. 

The committee carried letters of introduction to the 
owners and managers of many of the steamship lines, and 
some of the officers were visited. There was nothing of very 
great moment to discuss, however, as all matters are taken 
up through Mr. Sandford, secretary of the Trans-Atlantic 
Kreight Conference 

Pressing invitations were extended to the committee to 
visit New Castle and Manchester, but lack of time prevented 
the committee from accepting the invitations Mr. Cook, 
of New Castle, was so anxious to meet the committee that 
he came to London for the purpose. 

In closing this report, the committee begs leave to say 
it belleves great godd has been accomplished by the sending 
of a committee to confer with the associations in London, 
Liverpool, Glasgow and yet ye The good accomplished 
is not alone for the benefit of the members of this associa 
tion, but for every exporter of American wood. We _ be- 
lieve the brokers and merchants understand the conditions 
us they exist here better than they have ever understood 
them, 

We believe the brokers and merchahts view the American 
exporter in a more favorable light than ever before; and 
we further belleve that complaints of all kinds will receive 
much. more. favorable consideration at the hands of the 
brokers, for the reason that an association of lumber ex 
porters having the nerve to send a committee 8,000 miles 
to secure for its members what It considers fair and reason 
able, is an association to be reckoned with. 

The committee was received everywhere with the gréatest 
courtesy, every possible attention was shown its members, 
personally and collectively. Brokers and buyers everywhere 
were found to be perfectly willing to discuss matters of 
mutual interest in a fair and unbiased way. 

We believe the good accomplished by ‘the membérs of this 
committee will be felt for years to come, and we feel that 
the National Lumber Exporters’ Association has set a prece- 
dent in sending a committee to visit the foreign porta, 

Already the Gulf Coast Lumber Exporters’ Assoctation is 
making inquiries as to the ports visited and seeking other 
information relative to the visit of the committee, with the 
idea and view of sending a committee to visit the foreign 
ports representing their association. 

The members of your committee appreciate greatly thi 
honor conferred upon them individually in appointing them 
on such an important committee, and trust that the work 
accomplished is fully up to the expectation of our members 

Respectfully submitted, 
Harvey H. Dickson, Chairman 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER. 


Recollections of Early Convention Days and Comparisons with the Southwestern Annual — Kansas City Besieged — Relative 
Importance of Meetings and Exhibits— A Horse that Died and What It Cost. 


SO NEAR, YET SO FAR. 


The convention of the Southwestern association has 
become such a whale that one fellow can’t begin to 
compass it. ‘The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN had five men 
and a girl there and I have no doubt they all failed to 
compass it. The arms of the five were not long enough 
to reach around it. Without doubt bits of news here 
and there slipped away that could not be gathered in. 

Some of the older members can recall that in the 
earlier history of the organization the meetings were 
held in a room in the Keith & Perry building. That 
was not the beginning, however. The gathering at 
which the association was organized was held in the 
Centropolis, not a high grade hotel, on Fifth street, 
I believe, in 1889. The proverbial green bay tree can’t 
put it over the Southwestern in the way of growth. 

Later, at convention time, the Coates was the head- 
quarters, and all of us were lodged and fed in that 
hotel. That pleased me, as I could get close to every 
member, corner him up and extract, in part, his lore. 
But the attendance at present fills every first class 
hotel in the city to overflowing. I was unable to 
see one man in ten I wanted to. On the principle 
of mind telegraphy I could feel the waves of good 
fellowship batting me fore and aft, but the physica] 
man was hard to find. At former conventions such 
visits as I had with James Costello were events to 
be remembered, but at this meeting I didn’t say two 
hundred words to him. It was the same with scores 
of others. 

It was also something like this at the convention 
of the Northwestern. I came down from the Minne- 
apolis meeting, and up there it takes half a dozen 
hotels to house the dealers who attend, while formerly 
they were practically all accommodated at the West, 
which was made headquarters, If these associations 
keep on growing I don’t know what the outcome 
will be. The hotels of the cities will not hold those 
in attendance and I see no way out of it but for them 
to act on the suggestion formerly made in this depart- 
ment, namely, come up to my three-acre farm in lowa, 
pitch circus tents, and we will have a famous old time 
together. We would show them a hot time in the 
old town. 


A LINE ON THE NEW PRESIDENT. 


On the morning preceding the first session of the 
convention it was deeply regretted that President 
Matthews was calked to his home in Webb City, Mo., 
by the illness of his mother. It was reported that she 
was dead; an erroneous report, but she has since passed 
to her reward. Mr. Matthews is, very justly, one of the 
most popular men in the association, and his friend is 
everyone who knows him. Not only at the meeting 
was the president missed, but at the Baltimore the 
absence of the cordiality and hospitality of Mr. 
Matthews and his wife left 2 vacancy. 

The chair of the presiding officer was capably filled 
by Vice President Howard FE. Case, of Wichita, who 
at the final session was elected president. I have 
known something of Mr. Case for several years. He 
is not a man who tells all he knows at once, for the 
reason that there is so much in him he can’t. He is 
a paragon of good nature and, like so many cornfed 
men, it would be impossible to catch a frown A his 
face, for the good reason that it isn’t there. I don’t 
mean to say that Mr. Case lives on corn, but up in 
Iowa we cattle feeders speak of cornfed cattle as the 
highest grade, with fat on their ribs, and so active 
physically that a fly can’t get a chance to light on 
them, and following out this idea we speak of cornfed 
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men, which every time means that they are right up 
and going. 

Mr. Case was born in Fulton, N. Y., and came from 
a family of bankers. He was graduated from Cornell 
University, and in addition to himself several of his 
classmates have made their mark in the world. When 
I meet such men as Mr. Case I feel grateful that I, 
too, cried for my first sustenance in the old Empire 
state. It is a fine old state to be born in. 

It’s only those New Yorkers who object to being 
staked out who come west, and Mr. Case was one of 
them. He landed in Wichita, and being one of those 
young men of rare good sense who know that at one 
bound they can not jump to the top, he engaged with 
the Oliver Bros. Lumber Company as bookkeeper; and 
kept his eyes open. It seems to me that a defect of 
many young men is that they do not keep their eyes 
open. Some of them take on the character of the bat 
by keeping their eyes open too much nights. 

In about 1888 Mr. Case and William Davidson 
bought the business of John Davidson, one of the 




















“Sell her the store.” 


pioneer lumbermen of Wichita, and started in to hew 
out the career of which he had been making a pre- 
liminary survey. At present the Davidson & Case 
Lumber Company owns twenty-two yards in Kansas 
and Oklahoma, and not one of their friends believe 
that the end is yet. 

The new president is one of the active members 
of the Commercial Club of his city, and one of the 
popular men of the town. Recently he was elected 
active vice president of the Fourth National bank— 
not an advisory official, mind you, but active, with 
authority to rummage through the vaults to see if 
there is any money missing. I wish I stood as high in 
financial circles as he does. You would see diamonds 
then! When in Kansas City Mrs. Case visited one 
of the stores, neglecting, before Mr. Case went out to 
mingle with the boys, to ask him for the big pocket- 
book. The credit man of the store telephoned a Kan- 
sas City financier asking if she was a proper lady to 
trust, and this financier phoned back, ‘‘Sell her the 
store!’? As the establishment is worth a million dol- 
lars you see which way the current drifts. 

Mr. Case has four children, three girls and one boy, 
one of the former now a junior in Smith’s college, in 
Northampton, Mass. I was hoping to hear that he 
was bound up in old fiddles or trottin’ hosses, but he 
has only two hobbies, his family and automobiling. He 
may wonder how I know so much about him, but it is 
no secret; his countenance is so open that it is as 
easily read as a book. 


ENTERTAINMENT FEATURES OF THE 
CONVENTION. 


From the first the spirit of hospitality, as expressed 
by entertainment, has been rampant among the Kan- 
sas City wholesale dealers and manufacturers. What 
a set of lumbermen they are! Everything that was 
going belonged to the visiting retail dealers, and was 
paid for by the lumbermen of Kansas City. I wish I 
knew how many thousands of dollars they had drawn 
from their jeans to make the visits of the retail lumber- 
men to the city pleasant. Of all the convention cities, 
in this regard, Kansas City and her lumbermen stand 
alone, They did not tire in well doing, but some of 
the considerate members of the association from out 
of town said they were doing too much; that it looked 
too much like wearing the legs off a free horse. These 
considerate members said, *‘Why in the old Harry 
should we everlastingly be thrusting ourselves upon 


the liberality of the Kansas City lumbermen?’’ And, 
beloved, they were right. Several times it has been 
said in this department that the retail lumbermen, at 
their annual meetings, should entertain themselves, 
and in addition their wholesale friends who for years 
have done so much for them. Certainly, turn about is 
fair play. If the treasuries of the retail associations 
look a little lean to meet the requirements let the dues 
be raised and fatten them. If the members of the 
retail associations are not able to stand on their own 
feet, and pay their own way in the matter of enter- 
tainments, when will they be? Do they want to wait 
until every member lives in a marble mansion and 
blisters his fingers clipping coupons? 

Then General Gorsuch—Secretary Gorsuch, but 
this move of his entitles him to be called general— 
evolved an idea; so three or four years ago he began 
renting Convention hall, an immense auditorium that 
will seat 15,000 people, on the roof of which I once 
ran a foot race, paying $400 a day for it—#$1,200 for 
the three days of the meeting, and rented space to 
those who had a desire to exhibit. A charm never 
worked so well. This year there were 100 exhibitors, 
and I wish you outside dealers could have seen the 
display. During the World’s Fair in Chicago, in a 
reportorial capacity, I expect I spent half of the time 
on the grounds, and Convention hall, on this occasion, 
reminded me of one of those great exhibition buildings, 

So far as I am aware, no estimate that is of any 
value has been made of the amount that was ex- 
pended in installing these exhibits. It cost the ce- 
ment people $3,000, so one of them told me, to pre- 
pare their exhibit. Several of the booths of the lum- 
bermen were really artistic. The decorations were in 
charge of a decorating firm; not in the hands of old 
plugs, who simply could climb stepladders and _ nail 
bunting to the frame, but a ‘‘ Decoration Studio’’ was 
the father of the designs. A couple of ‘hundred dol- 
lars or so was considered nothing to pay for preparing 
one of these booths. The regulation space on the 
main floor was 10x20 feet, and many concerns more 
than doubled and trebled it. And you hardly could 
go down one of the aisles without seeing hands thrust 
out to welcome you. Why, I didn’t buy a cigar in 
three days. 

Creature Comforts. 


In one booth a lady of color dispensed cider and 
gingerbread and you were so welcome to it that on 
the outside was painted a sign, ‘‘I dare you to come 
in!’’ I have not drunk so much cider and eaten 
such hunks of gingerbread since my boyhood days 
when attending the old-tashioned trainings, when I 
would spend all my change for these luxuries, and then 
go home and have to sit up all night. Punch, in at 
least one instance, flowed like water; in fact, it 
flowed to such an extent that some of the Kansas pro- 
hibitionists turned pale, wondering which way, after 
all, the old world was revolving. 

And we came near having more sport than all this, 
One of the Foster-Munger Company’s traveling men is 
an oldtime prizefighter, who fought thirty-one battles 
and was beaten but once, and who for some time held 
the lightweight championship of Wisconsin. This com- 
pany had a space 20x20, the exact size of a prize 
ring, and this man told me that at half. past 3 of the 
afternoor of the last day he would clean out this 
space and meet any lightweight that could be found 
to go against him. Maybe 1 didn’t go on a hunting 
expedition? I asked the Kansas City men where their 
lightweights were, but not one could be raised. Of 
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“The sensation of fear that roused me from sleep.” 


course, the Foster-Munger Company might not counte- 
nance this form of amusement; and they needn’t. We 
would have given a wink to the boss in charge that he 
was wanted over town, and he would have gone; that 
is, he would have started, and then maybe come back 
and looked on. I don’t say he would have done this; 
but that is the way of men generally. 

Of course, all this space, rented at 30 cents a square 
foot, brings an income, and what do you think is done 
with it? It creates the entertainment fund. On the 
opening night Hiner’s Third Regimental band, of fifty 
pieces, one of the finest musical organizations of the 
Southwest, gave a band concert, and we all promen- 
aded and chatted, and the spoony ones sought lover’s 
lane, in the cement section, and sat on the hard, cold 
seats, so I was told. On the second night the Orpheum 
theater was bought outright, and for the third night 
the Grand Opera House was bought in the same way, 
and both houses were packed from pit to dome, and 
such enthusiastic audiences of fashion and _intelli- 
gence you don’t see four times in a decade. The 
spirit of good fellowship was so prevalent that men 
would throw kisses at one another across the house, 
and if the ladies caught them on the fly there was 
no hard feelings. Such audiences inspired the play 
folks. The dispensers of jokes got off their best, and 
the girls jumped around like erickets—a little livelier 
than usual. The dealer and his wife received theater 
tickets representing more collars than it cost that 
dealer to pay his annual dues. 

This is a string on the entertainment question, but 
let me ask you all if one of the objects of your 
attending these conventions is not that associated 
with them there is entertainment of some character 
or other? With some of us fellows whose blood courses 
slower than it onee did, this entertainment may 
consist in sociability; the privilege once more to meet 
our colaborers and friends; clasp hands again and 
recount old days. Others enjoy the theater, and still 
others musical events, and go on. The pathways of 
life over which we travel every day are stony enough 
at best, and any innocent amusement that helps to 
smooth the way is enjoyed by all except those who 
are abnormally built. This can be said: the South- 
western association has settled the entertainment 
question. Conventions may come and go, but the 
Southwestern has got a stake stuck in this phase of 
convention work. Long may it wave—and it is 
liable to. 

THE FLY IN THE OINTMENT. 

The sensation of fear that aroused me from sleep 

one night was that the Convention hall exhibit might 
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‘I threw a quarter over the transom,” 


overshadow the association meetings proper. I hope 
this is not so; but I am a sensitive soul, anyhow. By 
no means am I a prophet, for if I were I would have 
read the future lumber market more accurately than I 
have at times. Neither am | cautious, for if I were I 
should have steered my bark clear of some of the 
rocks on which it has pounded. A mere sensation of 
fear—that is all it was. 

I want to mention another incident here. A Kansas 
dealer asked me who wats representing the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN at the press table, and I pointed out the 
two young men, one of them our poet, who was gather- 
ing inspiration for some of those verses of his which 
ought to elevate all of us to a higher plane. Then he 
said, ‘‘T don’t care for the reports; I want to see 
what you will say about our meeting, as I regard you 
as the only man who has the courage to whack the 
truth right home to us.’’ I blushed as though my 
cheeks had been daubed with barn paint; and to sus- 
tain my reputation with this dealer, and with others, 
I trust, who may think as he does, I point out the only 
little fly that I see in the great box of ointment. 
And with a microscope I hardly should hope to detect 
another in the whole big scheme. 

The meetings of the association were held in the 
Century theater, which afforded excellent accommoda- 
tions, and were pitched in the forenoon, at 9:30. I 
have been a convention rounder for years, having no 
doubt attended a larger number than any other man— 
a fact that is not to my credit at all, at it was my 
bread and butter—and, as you know yourself, it 
hardly is necessary to say that the great majority of 
us are not used to treading marble and cement floors, 
and being out until the cock crows, and when such an 
experience comes our way we don’t compete with the 
birds in their early rising act. I have seen the time 
when I was not crawling out of bed at the early hour 
of 9:30. And one morning, here at the Coates, when 
the click of the chambermaid’s key in the lock 
aroused me from sleep, I threw a quarter over the 
transom and asked her if she would be so kind as to 
keep that pass key out of the lock of my door until 
I had my nap out. And then it was 9 o’clock. I 
don’t know how a man ean get along without sleeping 
three or four hours in that many days. 

One morning, after 10 o’clock, there were nine peo- 
ple in the body of the theater, but as it was the num- 
ber that is formed by the curl of the tail of the great 
black cat I felt it was a good omen. And try to hold 
retail lumbermen in a meeting after the dinner hour? 
You can’t do it. They are eaters, especially when 
away from home. At the second session, John W. 
Barry, of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, gave an address on 
the cost of running a retail yard, one of the most im- 
portant subjects that gould be presented to a gather- 
ing of retail dealers. Mr. Barry spoke on the same 
subject at the convention of the Northwestern, and it 
was discussed by the members for three quarters of 
an hour or more. That evening Mr. Barry was wired 
to address the Southwestern on the same subject, and 
on learning this I took heart. I said, ‘‘ Wait until 
the orators of Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma and Arkan- 
sas get a chance at that subject, and what they say 
will be worth going a thousand miles to hear.’’ What 
did they say? Not one blamed word. No sooner did 
the last word fall from Mr. Barry’s lips than the great 
audience arose as one man and surged out, anxious to 
eat a hasty lunch and get back down to the great 
Convention hall. Never could the subject be presented 
by an abler man than Mr. Barry; never was a more 
important subject discussed at a retail convention; yet 
in place of questioning Mr. Barry, who stood there as 
a target, they rushed out as though they were run- 
ning to a fire. 


Poor Accountants. 


If I didn’t know what mighty poor accountants some 
of the retail lumbermen are; if I didn’t know that 
some of them are ignorant of the cost of selling lum- 
ber I should have told little Dutchie to have dried up 
on the subject before he started in. But I do know 
these conditions. Dealers have told me that it costs 
them ridiculously low prices to sell lumber. One man 
placed it at 6 and a fraction percent. I have said 
to those dealers, ‘‘Suppose we sit down and run over 
your expense list,’’ and if in every instance I have not 
added items to it IT am a no such thing. As I said in 
the last day’s session, in one instance the dealer had 
omitted the one little item of $150, the value of a 
horse that died. 

I am of the opinion that a thorough discussion of 
that question; a complete understanding of what con- 
stitutes an expense account, would have been worth 
hundreds of thousands of dollars to the dealers who 
came to Kansas City to attend the meetings, and 
such a discussion was choked off by a lack of time. 
Beloved, although on the surface the retailing of lum- 
ber is a simple business—just buying and selling lum- 
ber—not one of us knows any too much about it. 
There is not a week in which I don’t learn some new 
phase of the calling. And the more we know the 
greater our profits ought to be. If knowledge is power 
then surely that statement ought to be well founded. 

The Ben Vardaman address on the second day of the 
convention was a great feature. Mr. Barry had heard 
it before, and he brought his son to Kansas City that 
hé might hear it. If Mr. Vardaman lives, and my 
two boys live, and I live, those two boys shall hear it. 
It may involve sending them several hundred miles, 
or bringing Mr, Vardaman to my home town, and 
personally paying the whole shot, if it is necessary, 
but they shall hear it. The subject matter is not an 
innovation in the realm of thought, but the ideas are 
so presented that they stick; and that is one of the 
main things. We all come in contact with enough 
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knowledge to make us revised editions of Solomon, 
but the trouble is, it doesn’t stick. Secretary Porter, 
of the Western association, has Mr. Vardaman on the 
program of his meeting that later will be held in San 
Francisco, and I can congratulate him in advance, 


ADVERTISING KANSAS CITY. 


One of the pleasant features of the Southwestern 
convention is the annual banquet given the prominent 
visiting lumbermen and the representatives of the lum- 
ber press by the Kansas City Commercial Club. The 
visitors from a distance were E. H. Schafer, Harry J. 
Miller and J. G. Startup, from the Northern Pacifie 
Coast country, and G, W. Jones and E. H. Holdren, 
representing the I}linois retail association, It was a 
banquet in the true sense of the word. There was an 
orchestra, the tables were beautifully decorated with 
flowers and the guests could drink one or two kinds 
of wine, both, or neither. A seating diagram was fur- 
nished each guest, there being forty-nine names on 
the list. There was a body of men, every one of whom 
could jump up and make a speech that would cause a 
blockade down in the street in wonderment at. what 
was going on. Three Kansas City men talked of their 
city, of which they are so proud; what it is and what 
they expect it to be. 

And why this manner so courteous and expenditure 
so liberal? To advertise Kansas City. I speak of this 
function hoping it may be an object lesson to many 
retail dealers who will read it. In the lobby of the 
Baltimore I talked with a Missouri dealer about ad- 
vertising, and he said he did not regard it as neces- 
sary, as all the people of his community know where 
he is—a statement that has been made to me numberless 
times. 

The people over an area of a thousand miles in every 
direction from Kansas City know where Kansas City 
is, don’t they? Seeing this is so, to follow out the 
ideas of so many retail lumbermen who do not adver- 
tise because their neighbors know where they are, the 
Kansas City Commercial Club should fold its hands 
and as a city booster go out of business. The cases 
are parallel. Advertising brings business to Kansas 
City, and advertising would bring business to the yards 
of the retail lumbermen. Not a guest who attended 
that banquet but will think of it in connection with Kan- 
sas City, and I imagine that many a retail lumberman 
might so advertise that he and his yard would be in- 
separable in the minds of the people of his com- 
munity. I know that some dealers do this, and others 
might if they would, 
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Not many weeks ago I was in a town and my atten- 
tion was called to two stores. The lumberman and 
myself walked through both of them. There was no 
marked difference in their size. I should say that the 
value of the stocks would not vary materially. In one 
of them business was, very quiet. In the other I 
counted seventeen ladies: looking at goods at three 
counters, and that by no means completed the re- 


turns. ‘*Well, whnt about them?’’ I asked, as we 
came from the last one. The answer, in effect, was 
this: The first store visited is owned-by an oldtime 


merchant who,tgkes things as they come and never 
was known to’ spend $25 for the purpose of informing 
the community’ regarding the stock he carried, ‘or the 
prices at, whicli his goods were sold. Of course, every 
man, woman and child of the ‘town knew where he 
was. The other merchant came to the town two and 
a half years ago, and is knocking the props right from 
under the 4ld gentleman. And does this newéomer 
advertise? You can wager $4 he does. I saw his ad 
in every local paper that I picked up. The people 
still know where the old gentleman is who sells dry- 
goods, but for: some reason that simple knowledge is 
not a magnet that draws them, there. 

I hope there is a dealer or two who will see the 
point. 


A FAIR YEAR FOR TRADE. 
I never heard so little trade talk between dealers. 


When they met it was ‘‘How are you?’’ and not 
‘*How is business?’’ I suppose I asked fifty dealers 
how 1910 used them, and while, as always, business 
has been somewhat spotted, the reports, as a whole, 
are favorable. Several have told me that they have 
not bought heavily for the coming season. One dealer 
said he saw nothing in the outlook that would war- 
rant it. It was said by another that, in his opinion, 


there would be an improvement in the wholesale mar-° 


ket. All agree that the west coast stuff they handle 
is laid down at low prices. As is always the case, 
the lumbermen are full of arguments why the volume 
of business should, or should not, be better than in 
1910. It was said by one that, as the political out- 
come is still in the air, business would not be at its 
best until it is known what’s what. The comments of 
a Missouri dealer was as sensible as any of them. 
‘*T have had a good trade,’’ said he, ‘‘and expect it 
to be good this year, and so long as I am doing a 
good volume of business I let prospective conditions 
take care of themselves. I am getting three square 
meals a day, and when [ fail to get them I will suck 
my claws as a bear does in the winter and will not 
worry my head off until building starts up again.’’ 
That I call pretty good philosophy. 


MLE Dating 


~- 


> 


RETAILING LUMBER IN A FIVE-YARD TOWN. 


BY E. L. KIETH, PHILIP, 8. D. 


It has been so long since I have tried to write any- 
thing for the edification of your readers that I hardly 
know where I left off or where to begin anew. In my 
few short years on this terrestrial sphere I have prob- 
ably had as much experience as the average man, and 
whether I have, derived as much benefit as I should de- 
pends entirely upon what standard such benefit is meas- 
ured by. If it is measured purely by dollars and cents 
I am afraid I am away short. If in appreciation, as 
Met L. Saley says in his very, interesting article in the 
January 7 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, perhaps 
I have been overpaid and do not realize it, because, as 
he says, people do not seem to be quite as free to ex- 
press themselves along that line as they ought to be. 

From our office window I can see a man standing out 
in front of his feed barn looking for business. I am 
going to write a few lines about this man because he 
represents a, class—a large class—who were born and 
raised on the farm and who, when they went to town 
to sell their produce and buy their necessities, fondly 
imagined that because the business man always met them 
with a smile, wore good clothes and seemed to have plenty 
of time to talk about the weather and the crops, that man 
surely had got about all the snap there is, He is the man 
who gets all their money, wears good clothes and rides 
in an automobile. Just how long it has taken to ac- 
quire that smile, just when the bill is due for those 
clothes, just how much of the mortgage is still unpaid 
on the home to buy the automobile, just how many 
merchandise and freight bills have to be met this week, 
and just how hard the business man will have to plead 
with his own farmer friends to please come in and pay 
a little on account on or before January 1 is not so 
apparent. And he goes home and tells his wife that he 
has made a mistake all his life and he believes he will 
make a sale and go to town and take it easy and, inci- 
dentally, get rich. He gets out his sale bills and sells 
a couple of thousand dollars’ worth of stock, implements 
ete, but has to make pretty liberal terms and wait awhile 
for his money, and in order to realize cash enough to 
buy a busjness must put a mortgage on the farm. 

He has come to town to buy the best business he can 
get, and although he was a good farmer, he has just 
about as much an idea of business as a jack rabbit, but 
he thinks the feed. harn is best suited to his ability. and 
it must be the most profitable, for the feed man buys 
hay from the farmer at $7 a ton and sells it back to him 
at $25. 

The Same Old Story. 

This story is getting too long. You all know the re- 
sult. There are four other feed barns in our town of 
800 and their credit already has been limited to one 
load of coal, and one year will convince our neighbor 
across the street where and when he made his worst mis- 
take. Two years will take all the results of his sale and 
if he persists for another year the mortgage will eat 
an awful hole in the farm. ie 

Thus IT might go on. indefinitely with nearly all. the 
different kinds of busiriess in nearly all the little towns 
on the map, and. the hole in the doughnut looks about 
as large as the doughnut itself. Then I can clofe my 
eyes and when I think over th® number:who have made 
good and are, making the best business men I ever knew, 
and some who. were farmers ‘at one time too, the hole 
begins to shrink and a good sized rim appears around 
it, and we have a good, wholesome doughnut after all. 

But what has all this got to:do with the retail lumber 
business? From the same window through which I see 
the feed man I can see the sheds of one of our competi- 
tors and on my way home to dinner. I will pass three 
more, making, with ours, five retail yards in the town 
which has, however, an immefise area of new farming 
country to draw from. 

The five yards occupy something like twenty-two lats 
25 x 150 feet each, making ‘a. total area of 82,500 
square feet. This land, with ‘the building sheds ete. 
(whieh are all too small to house a complete stock), is 
worth. about $20,000. Allowing each yard a $5,000 stock 
of merchandise, which .would. be a very small one con- 
sidering the base of supplies is a long distance away, 
we have $25,000 more to add to the investment. Allow- 


ing 10 percent for the use of the amount, as 10 percent 
is the lowest rate in this country, we have an annual 
expense account to start with of $4,500, without any- 
thing for depreciation. Insurance is not less than $1,000 
a year on the five yards. ‘Taxes are as much more. 
It takes five managers for the five yards, and if they 
are managers at all they ought to be worth $100 a 
month, and each should have, at least, one good man 
outside at say $60 a month. Allowing $500 each a year 
for incidental expenses, we have a grand total expense 
account of $18,600, or about 15 percent of $125,000 
annual business, which is about enough to expect in a 
town of 800 even with a large territory to draw from. 
When [ think of these thingsfI close my eyes and in 
my imagination I see, instead of five inferior yards cov- 
ering twenty-two lots, one magnificent plant covering 
eight lots; instead of five sheds covering five incomplete 
stocks, one splendid building covering one entire $25,000 
stock of merchandise properly cared for and embracing 
every article usually carried in the business, Then I can 
look into the office and see one. genuine manager who 
thoroughly understands the building and lumber busi- 
ness and who is actually worth $2,500 to $3,000 a year 
to the business, a bookkeeper who is competent to han- 
dle all the accounts and, if necessary, make estimates 
on ordinary plain buildings where an architect’s serv- 
ices are not required and worth to the business $100 a 
month. Outside I would see a head yardman, who has 
the making of a good salesman and who could keep tab 
on every piece of material loaded or taken out of 


the shed and who, also, was worth $100 a month; -then 
three good, willing fellows to work at $60 a month, and 
I see a mighty fine, big doughnut without any hole at 
all. . They would handle the business easily and satis- 
factorily to all concerned for $7,000 less annual expense, 

I turn on the switch, throw on a little gas and turn 
the crank expecting to see the machine start off smoothly 
and run perfectly for all time to come, but, instead, [ 
have a terrific explosion which wrecks the whole ma- 
chine and brings me back to earth again. The one little 
cog that is bound to run contrary and is called human 
selfishness has gotten into the gear box and caused a 
complete smashup. It prevented me from getting into 
town with my little monopoly to begin with. It pre- 
vented any one with less than a pretty fair competence 
from getting into the lumber business anywhere and it 
might enable me to use my great privileges to make a 
hog of myself and hold' up the masses for whom the 
machine was really devised—more than the competitive 
system that now prevails. 

If I would undertake to start this beautiful plan of 
mine tomorow I do not suppose’ the other four yards 
would give me the right. of way and the half dozen 
employees, managers etc. whom I propose ‘to eliminate 
would probably refuse to be eliminated. Their human 
selfishness would prevent them from handing me their 
resignations with thanks and they might even go so far 
as to imagine me a little bit selfish myself, 

So I will, no doubt, get to see the pleasant smile 
on the face of the honest farmer who has gone into the 
feed business gradually fade into a look of disappoint- 
ment, then of worry and, finally, despondency, and in 
one, two or three years see him go back to the land, or 
rather join the great army of common plods, for the 
farmer who has dnce given up farm life to take it easy 
in town rarely goes back to the farm to work. Generally 
he can not get back. 


**Castles in Spain.’’ 


Sometimes I build large castles in which, in my 
mind’s eye, I can see but one large central government 
in all the wide world—a monarchial government with an 
allwise, all-powerful and absolutely just monarch—from 
whence every city, every town and every community is 
allotted just enough business of every kind, and whose 
wisdom will find a perfect fit for every man in every 
business. As it is, we have thousands of teachers who 
should be climbing telephone poles for a livelihood, thou- 
sands of preachers who should be plowing corn, thousands 
of merchants who should be making gardens, thousands 
of politicians who should be building real fences instead 
of the traditional ones, thousands of business men (high 
financiers) who should be in the penitentiary and, at 
least, a dozen or two lumbermen who should be in the 
hen business. 

The substance that is beginning to, materialize around 
the hole of this particular doughnut is growing out of 
the fact that many indications seem to point that way 
now. Men are beginning to wake up to the fact that 
enough energy and capital is being wasted in the world 
every day to feed and clothe the world better than it is 
now fed and clothed for a week, and they are trying 
harder than they ever did to find out the cause; and 
when they do find it out something worth while will be 
doing. 


> A YARD MANAGER’S MUSINGS. 


Yes, 1 am nothing but a despised yard manager. 
Every one is free to take 9. kick at me and I can’t kick 
back for fear that I might lose some trade for the boss 
and incidentally lose my job. JI have to stand all the 
jibes about the lumber trust and any other foolish thing 
that the public feels like throwing at me and have to 
smile and look pleasant. If a customer kicks I get the 
full force of it and if my boss has a cramp in his face 
he sits down and writes me that I did not get enough 
profit on that last bunch of lath that I sold and he 
would like to have me rustle some more trade when there 
is none to be had. My boss knows about as much about 
the retail business as a setting hen does about makiil: 
garden. He knows that profits are nice things. The 
hen knows that there are good things in the garden, but 
in getting them she stirs up a deuce of a row. The boss 
butts in and he also stirs up a small eruption every 
time he cracks his face. The hen is fussy and tries to 
look important and so does the boss. The hen can see 
trouble a mile away and if she can beat my boss she is 
sure going some. 

The boss has been in the wholesale business but never 
before has owned a retail yard. He went into the retail 
business with the idea that the retail man was the man 
that made all the money and now because the truth is 
beginning to dawn on him he is sore at me. Hear me, O 
shade of Julius Cwsar! Can L go out and make a man 
tear down his house and rebuild when there is a foot of 
snow and the mereury is frozen solid?) Can I talk my 
neighbor into putting down a new cement walk when the 
ground is frozen three feet deep? No, of course I can’t; 
still the boss thinks I ought to do these things just to 
keep in practice for spring trade. 

In the matter of stock keeping again the boss says thit 
I must not allow piles to stay in the yard long enough 
for the ends to become blackened, but how in the name 
of Mike am I to sell them if no one will have them at 
any price and [ am not allowed to cut that price, for 
that will spoil the profit? I ask for certain items and 
say that I want the best to be had in that line to enable 
me to meet competition, and when it comes it is from 
some little dinky mill that. only half manufactures it and 


‘it is all stained and about half of it is off grade at that. 


I kick of course. Might as weli have saved my time 
and strength, for he says this came from a good mill and 
so it must be all right. He raises the price $1 on the 


thousand and my competitor who buys his own stock can 
outsell me and still make money. 

Again in the matter of collections he writes: ‘‘I 
notice that Jonathan Slowpay has an account of 50 cents 
that has been standing sixty days and I want you to 
collect it at once.’’ This same Jonathan Slowpay has 
told me when he would pay the amount and I can not 
do a thing but wait until he is ready to pay. The boss 
says: ‘‘I don’t want you to sell to anybody from whom 
you can’t get your pay any day I tell you to.’’ Now, 
beloved, if all of us did that how much do you think 
we would sell? We all do business with fellows who 
have no financial standing and we get our money, too, 
but if we were to start to collect from these same fe 
lows we could not do it for a minute. 

Now comes the lumbermen’s convention and it is fer 
the purpose of our getting together and finding out how 
the other fellow has handled these problems; but the 
boss writes: ‘ It might be all right to come down " 
day or two.’? Why don’t he say: ‘*Come down and 
charge the expense to the yard’’? Don’t you suppose | 
would learn enough that would make me worth thai 
much more to the yard, even if it did cost him $15 or 
$20? Of course yard managers have none of the fine! 
feelings? but somehow they do like to be treated like 
they were at least fellow men. Does the boss expect te 
have me perfect in all matters that come up in the retail 
business at $70 a month? 

Say, honest, if 1 were as smart as he thinks [ ought 
to be I would be the head of some big trust or maybe 
1 would be in Congress. No, 1 have not given, the boss 
n chance to tell his side of it, as-he is always telling I. 
end 1 seldom have a chance to be heard, so I am_ not 
going to give him a hearing this time at all. I have 
read the Realm of the Retailer and know that) [, have the 
sympathy of Met Saley, but I. have long since given up 
hope of sympathy from the boss or the géneral public. 
L am usually supposed to-be the enemy of every one, a 
each thinks I am robbing him when I try to get aydevent 
profit, and if [ sell it at cost he is not satisfied with (hat. 
Therefore I have set me down to howl one Jong and 
dismal howl with the hope of getting it out of my system 
and hoping also that some boss will read this and} ndet 
on it to the end that it may relieve the situation for sume 
other poor yard manager, even if it does not ease 
particular case. A, SOREHEAD MANAGER. 
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ASSOCIATION INTELLIGENCE 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 


February 7—Canadian Lumbermen’s Association, Ottawa, 
Ont. 


February 7—Michigan Association of Traveling Lumber 
& Sash & Door Salesmen, Wenonah hotel, Bay City, Mich. 

February 7—Cleveland (Ohio) Board of Lumber Dealers. 

February 7-9—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Bay City, Mich. 

February 8—Lumber Dealers’ Association of Connecticut, 
at ILartford. 

February 8—-Western Pine Manufacturers’ 
Spokane, Wash. 

February 14—Southeastern Missouri 
Association, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 

February 14-16—Western Canada Retail 
Association, Winnipeg, Man. 


February 15-17—Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Deal- 
ers’ Association, Chicago, Hotel LaSalle; cement dealers 
meet on the 17th in special session. 

Kebruary 18—Columbia River Log Scaling & Grading 
Bureau, Portland, Ore. 


February 20—Salesmen’s Protective Association, Seelbach 
hotel, Louisville, Ky. 


February 20-22—Western Retail 
tion, Palace hotel, San Francisco. 


February 21—Central Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Des Moines, lowa. 


February 21-22—Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
ciation, Seelbach hotel, Louisville, Ky. 


ebruary 21-23—-Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Pfister hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 


March 1-2—National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, New Willard hotel, Washington, D 


March 2——-Northwestern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’ s Associa- 
tion, Wahkonsa hotel, Fort Dodge. 


March S—Northern Indiana & Southern Michigan Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, Oliver hotel, South Bend, Ind. 


March 11—Buffalo Lumber Exchange, Exchange head- 
quarters, Buffalo. 

March 14-15—Lumbermen’s Association of New Mexico & 
Arizona, Roswell, N. M. 


April 1—Philadelphia Lumbermen’s 
building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


. rmen’s Association of Texas, Auditorium, 
Houston, Tex. ‘ al 


ae 3-4—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
Chicago. 
PROGRAM MICHIGAN LUMBER DEALERS’ 
ANNUAL, 

GRAND Rapips, Micu., Jan. 30.—George P. Sweet, sec- 
retary of the Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, has been working steadily and energetically 
to arouse state-wide interest in the annual convention, 
Bay City, February 7-9, and he has assurances that the 
attendance will eclipse all former records. The pro- 
gram for the three days has been completed and is as 
follows: 


Association, 


Lumber Dealers’ 


Lumbermen’s 


Lumbermen’s Associa- 


Asso- 


Exchange, Crozer 








Tuesday morning—Address of welcome by the mayor of 
Bay City ; response ~~ President E. BE. Hartwick, of Detroit. 
President’s annual address.’ Report of secretary. Appoint- 
ing of committees. 

Tuesday evening—All are invited to attend a special play 
at Washington theater as guests of the Bay City lumber 
dealers, manufacturers and wholesalers. 

Wednesday morning—“‘On to Washington,” an address 
by James W. Wardrop, Pittsburg, Pa., secretary of the 
National Builders’ Supply Association; ‘“Traffic Problems of 
tetail Lumber Dealers,’ E. L. Ewing, traffic manager for 
the Grand Rapids furniture and lumber associations; ‘‘Cost 
of Doing Business in a Retail Lumber Yard,” Arthur L. 
Holmes, Detroit. 

Wednesday afternoon—Trip to Saginaw as guests of the 
Mershon-Eddy-Parker Company. 

Wednesday evening—Hoo-Hoo concatenation. 

Thursday morning—Insurance association meeting. Ad 


dress on ‘Modern Commercialism,” Carroll F, Sweet, Grand 
Rapids, former president. Miscellaneous business. Elec- 
tion of officers. The Round Table, led by C. A. Pollock, 


Coldwater. 
thursday afternoon—Annual banquet at Wenonah hotel : 
informal speeches and music by traveling men’s quartet. 

The traveling lumber, sash and door salesmen will 
hold their annual meeting and banquet Tuesday evening. 
The badges donated for the convention by Bay City 
lumber dealers, manufacturers and wholesalers, are worth 
preserving, being in the form of a die representing 
a finished house, attached by chain and bar with indi- 
vidual name. The house and chain are in the form of 
a key chain and can be used for that. 





NORTHWESTERN IOWA RETAILERS’ 


ormal announcement has been made by James F. 
Weart, secretary, of the annual meeting of the North 
western Lowa Retail Lumbermen’s Association. The con- 
vention will be held at Fort Dodge March 2, Headquar- 
ters will be at the Wahkonsa hotel. 


ANNUAL. 





CONNECTICUT DEALERS TO MEET. 

The nineteenth annual convention of the Lumber 
Dealers’ Association of Connecticut will be held in Put 
ham Phalanx hall, No. 6 Haynes street, Hartford, Conn., 
Wednesday, February 8, at 10:45 o ’elock sharp. 

At this meeting the association will read the reports 
of the officers and committees covering the work of the 
last year and will elect officers, including president, vice 
preside nt, secretary and treasurer, four directors to 
serve three years, an insurance director and delegates 
to represent the association in the Eastern States Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association. 

In a letter to the membership signed by A. Schuma ker, 
president, F, A. Lines, vice president, and Louis A. Mans- 
field, secret: ary and treasurer, an invitation is extended, 
hot only to members but to all retail dealers in the 
state to be present. Every member is urged to bring 
4 nonmember to the meeting. 

Following the convention the annual dinner of the 
association will be held at the Allyn house, 152 Asylum 


street, at one o’clock sharp. The re committee is 
composed of E. J. Lake, chairman, Tomlinson, W. 
L. Damon, W. J. Riley and William Seinen. The ban- 
quet will be an elaborate affair and a large attendance is 
expected. 





THE CALL TO THE WEST. 


.A. L. Porter, of Spokane, Wash., secretary of the 
Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, is sending 
out a very alluring call from Evelyn. Accompanying 
her attractive photograph is the following statement: 
‘We know you ean not resist the temptation to an- 


swer this ‘call’ when you learn that Evelyn will be 














MEET ME AT SAN FRANCISCO. 


waiting for you at the Palace Hotel, San Francisco, 
February 20-21-22, 1911, but there is yet a stronger 
reason why you should attend the annual meeting. 
The life of the association is in the attendance, and 
besides there will be much important business to trans 
act. Give notice, please, if you will be there.’’ 





A LITTLE CITY IN ITSELF. 

The Palace hotel of San Francisco, where the retail 
lumbermen will convene February 20 to 22, is one of 
the most magnificent hotels in the United States. Added 
to beauty and luxury is its absolute comfortableness and 
convenience, its perfect service and exquisite appoint 
ments. Everything that will make a guest feel at home 
seems to have been looked after. This hotel is a little 
city in itself. It occupies the original Market street site 
where the old Palace hotel stood for years before the 
great fire of 1906. Since then the hotel has been entirely 
rebuilt. It has 700 rooms, each with a bath connection 
lighted by outside windows. As the hotel is filled most of 
the time, almost 1,000 guests are constantly passing in 
and out until the marble corridor that runs the entire 
block covered by the hotel resembles the main street of 
a small town on a holiday. 

The great palm court of the hotel is famed the world 
over. It is built entirely of marble, great columns divid- 
ing it from the grill and dining rooms and forming two 
large corridors to each side, where luncheon is served 
daily. Rich red rugs cover the floors, and lounging 
chairs, writing and reading tables make the court a place 
of comfort as well as beauty. It is literally massed with 
growing palms and plants, although it is 150 feet long 
and filly 100 feet wide. 





PREPARING FOR THE ILLINOIS ANNUAL. 
The roundup notices for the twenty-second annual 
meeting of the Illinois Lumber & lBuilders’ Supply 
Dealers’ Association are being sent out. The Illinois 
meeting this year will be held at the LaSalle hotel, 
Chicago, February 15, 16 and 17. The Illinois associa 
tion will this year adopt the Southwestern association ’s 
idea of one session a day, which will open at 9:45 
a. m, and continue until 2 p. m. During the rest of 
the day the visitors will be at liberty to inspect the 
exhibits and to enjoy themselves with the diversified 
amusements which Chicago has to offer. The chief 
musical feature of the convention will be supplied by 
the Paddock Lumber Quartet, of Pana, Lil., which will 
open the convention. 

Following is the program as tentatively aranged: 

WEDNESDAY, Freprvary 15, 1911, 9:45 A. M. 

a. Paddock Quartette (employees Paddock Lumber Co., 
TE vsttentis address. 

ec. Secretary-treasurer’s report. 

d. Appointment of committees. 


e. Discussion—Cost of Doing a Retail Lumber 
as Related to Profits; How to Ascertain. 

f. Does Advertising Pay and How to: Do It. 

g. “A* little nonsense now and then is relished by the 
best of men.” C, D. Rourke, with a few of his recollec- 
tions on the road. 

h. Address by George BE. 
Illinois Retail Merchants’ 
and Other Trade Evils.’ 

i. ‘The Golden Rule in the 
W. Irankfort. 

j. Miscellaneous discussion. 

Adjourn at 2 p. m. 


Tuurspay, Freprvuary 16, 1911, 
a. Paddock Quartette. 
b. Address, Met L. Saley. 
e. Discussion- Code of 


Business 


Green, late secretary of. the 
Association, on “Parcels Post 


Association,” D. C. Jones, 


9:45 A. M. 


Ethics (appointment of dele- 


d. Discussion—Arbitration. 
e. Address by Douglas Mallock, “The Lumberman Poet.” 


f. Relations with the Pacific Coast, J. G. Startup (of 
committee). 

g. Visiting secretaries’ hour. 

h. From 1 o’clock until adjournment Elmer H. Adams 
will address the meeting upon the subject of “The Me- 
chanics Lien Law.” If you have a special question to ask 
write it out and hand it to the secretary, 

. Taking a photograph of convention, J. W. 
photographer. 

Adjourn for the day. 

Fripay, Fresruary 17, 1911, 

a. Paddock Quartette. 

b. Address in dialect, 8. A. Holeomb. 

ce. Address—Mason Supplies, J. W. Wardrop, Esq. (see 
retary of National Builders’ Supply Association). 

d.  Discussion-——Should We Greet the Traveling Man with 
a Kiss or a Kick? ’ 

e, In memoriam—Report of committee on resolutions, 

f. . Committees’ reports in general. 

g. Election of officers. 

Adjourn sine die. 

Note—The board of directors will meet immediately after 
the convention adjourns, 

Note—The cement show at the 
evening. 


MOUNTAIN LUMBER MANUFACTURERS’ 
ANNUAL. 


NELSON, B. C., Feb. 1.—The Mountain Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association convened in annual session in this 
city last Monday. ‘There are seventy-two mills in the 
membership of the association. Some topics discussed 
were timber legislation, reports of fire commissions and 
insurance commissions, protection on lumber and reci 
procity. z 


Taylor, 


9:45 A. M, 





Coliseum opens this 








MONTANA & NORTH DAKOTA RETAILERS MEET. 

VALLEY’ Crry, N. D., Jan, 25.—The third annual con- 
vention of the North Dakota & Montana Retail Lumber 
men’s Association was held in Valley City today. The 
regular business session of the association was held 
this afternoon, and’ this evening a banquet was ten- 
dered the visitors at the Waldorf hotel by the local 
committee, in which the salesmen also participated. The 
most important action of the assotiation was a change 
in the bylaws admitting to membership,all retailers in 
the states of North Dakota and Montana regardless of 
the number of yards in which they are interested. 
Hitherto membership has been limited to persons owning 
five or less yards. 


FURNITURE CITY LUMBEREMEN IN MONTHLY 
MEETING. 


GRAND RApips, Micu., Jan, 30.—The January meeting 
of the Grand Rapids Lumbermen’s Association was held 
last Friday evening at the Morton hoyse, with a large 
attendance, “The recent death of H. Py Grover and Pyrl 
Harper were referred to in touching Tesolutions of sym- 
pathy. The Lake Independence Lumber Company, of 
Big Bay; the Cadillae Handle Company, Cadillac; G. Von 
Platen and William H. White, of Boyne City, were 
admitted as associate members. 

The guests included J. M. 
Tenn., and Mr. Hoover, of Chicago, 
veyor general respectively of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association inspection rules committee; Mr. 
Scheve, of the Krebs-Scheve Lumber Company, St. Louis, 
Mo., and C, F, Young, of the Tanners’ Supply Company, 
Grand Rapids. Short talks were made by each, Mr, 
Pritchard dwelling particularly on Memphis and its com- 
manding position as a hardwood center, Mr. Hoover dis- 
cussing inspection rules. 





Pritchard, of Memphis, 


chairman and sur 





STOUGHTON LUMBER ASSOCIATION. 
SrouGuTon, Wis., Jan. 31.—At the annual meeting of 
the Stoughton Lumber Association, of Stoughton, the 
officers elected were: J. H, Bjoin, president; Dr. F. B. 
Hyland, vice president; C,. J. Felland, secretary; . John 
vans, manager. 


OHIO BUILDERS’ SUPPLY ANNUAL. 

CoLUMBUS, OHIO, Jan. 28.—David K. Thompgon, jr., 
secretary-treasurer of the Columbus Builders’ Supply 
Company, was elected secretary. of the Ohio Builders’ 
Supply Association at its annual conyention in Colum- 
bus recently. Frank Jones, of Toledo,, was elected presi- 
dent; W, H. Smith, of Newark, was chosen vice president, 
and Joseph Thompson, of Coshocton, treasyrer, 

Retiring President W. A, Fay, of Cleveland, declared 
that the organization would make its greatest stride for- 
ward in 1912. Bert J. Graham, of Cleveland, who was 
succeeded by Mr, Thompson as secretary, reported a 
total membership of 147, a slight inerease over a year 
ago. A comfortable balance in the treasury wags an- 
nounced by the retiring treasurer, R. E. Doville, of 
Toledo. , ; 

Howard D. Manington, secretary of the Tristate Retail 
Coal Dealers’ Association, explained the advantages of 
united effort by merchants and declared that without 
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organizations for mutual benefit small merchants would 
be lost sight of in the race for business. 


Oe 
RETAILERS’ ANNUAL. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., Jan. 28.—The Louisville Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association held its annual meeting at the 
Galt house January 28, The meeting was well attended 
and with the exception of the vice president all of the 
officers were reélected. 

President—William Mehler, Mehler & Eckstenkemper. 

Vice president—A. J. Corey, Corey-Scheffel Lumber Com- 

Proncurer—-Heary Koehler, Koehler Lumber Company. 

Secretary—Fred Jones, Fred G. Jones & Co. 

Dayton Castleman, of the Kentucky Lumber & Mill- 
work Company, was reappointed chairman of the griev- 
ance committee, which is the only standing committee of 
the association. The deliberations were conducted in- 
formally, and indicated the commendable spirit of co- 
operation that has developed among local retailers. 


MISSISSIPPI PINE ASSOCIATION’S MONTHLY 
MEETING. 
[Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

HATTIESBURG, Miss., Feb. 2.—The meeting of the Mis- 
sissippi Pine Association held today was the best and 
most largely and enthusiastically attended for a year 
or more. This meeting was somewhat informal, however, 
being devoted to reorganization of different departments 
and the establishment of new services, among which 
was a bureau of claims, credits and arbitration. The 
election of new members included the Connor Lumber 
Company, Seminary; Richton Lumber Company, Rich- 
ton; Poplarville Lumber Company, Poplarville; Bentley 
& Emery, Richton; Major-Sowers Saw Mill Company, 
Epley, and Moore Hagerty Lumber Company, Hatties- 
burg. Methods of economical manufacture and kindred 
matters of interest to the manufacturers were discussed. 
The regular annual meeting will be held at an early 
date, and the regular monthly meetings were set for 
the second Tuesday in each month. The spirit evi- 
denced by the old and new members guarantees future 
prosperity and value of the association. 


NEW CHIEF FORESTER. 

The Northern Forest Protective Association, organized 
at Marquette, Mich., a short time ago, held a directors’ 
meeting at Marquette Monday, January 23 and decided 
to employ Thomas B. Wyman as chief forester of the 
organization, giving him full charge of the work of 
organizing a forest fire protective system for the timber 
lands owned by members of the association. Mr. Wy- 
man, who was active in the formation of the Northern 





T. B. WYMAN, MUNISING, MICH. ; 
Chief Forester Northern’ Forest Protective Association. 


Forest Protective Association, was elected secretary at 
the first meeting. He has for some time been forester 
of the Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Company, one of the largest 
timber holders in the northern peninsula of Michigan, 
and is a recognized expert in forestry matters. 

The membership of the association controls about 
2,060,000 acres of land and it was decided at the recent 
directors’ meeting to assess the holdings on the basis 
of one-half cent an acre, which will furnish a fund of 
$10,000 as a means of beginning the work. It is stated, 
however, that the extension of the membership will 
result in raising the aggregate acreage to 4,000,000, 
thus doubling the amount available for the work. 

Most of the holdings represented in the association 
are in Alger, Marquette, Baraga, Houghton and On- 
tonagon counties, thus making the maintenance of patrol 
apparently easy. As a result of his employment by the 
association in the capacity of chief forester, Mr. Wyman 
will resign his position with the Cleveland-Cliffs Iron 
Company at an early date and begin the work of organiz- 
ing a patrol system for the summer of 1911. The plans 
involve the hiring of a number of assistant foresters 
and patrolmen, but the details of the work have not 
thus far been laid out. 

Thornton A. Green, of Ontonagon, president of the 
association, is confident that the acreage can be in- 
creased, as has been suggested, and that the association, 
by the time it is ready to begin actual protective work, 
will be the strongest in membership in the United 
States. In fact, it is believed that by the end of the 
first season all of the improved timber holdings of the 
northern lake states will be anxious to become affiliated 
and obtain the benefits of the patrol system which is to 
be established. 


MYSTERIES OF HOO-HOO REVEALED. 





Many Purblind Kittens in Four Cities Have Eyes Opened and View the Hidden 
Beauties of Black Cat Land. . 


A BIG ONE AT KANSAS CITY. 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 25.—The Hoo-Hoo concatena- 
tion here last night in connection with the annual con- 
vention of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association 
brought out a large class of candidates and a notable 
attendance of supreme officers. Among those in attend- 
ance were Snark H. J. Miller, of Index, Wash.; Arcan- 
oper J. I. Judd, of St. Louis, Mo.; Gurdon T. H. Cal- 
houn, of Beach, Ga.; Jabberwock C. P. Waiker, of Okla- 
homa City, Okla.; Scrivenoter J. H. Baird, of Nashville, 
Tenn., and Supreme Representative W. M. Stephenson, of 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Following the initiatory ceremonies a buffet luncheon 
was served and then the Hoo-Hoo, new and old, witnessed 
three lively boxing bouts. The affair was held at the 
Kagles’ Club and the hosts of the occasion were the 
following: 

Lutcher & Moore Lbr. Co. L. L, Bucklew Lumber Co. 
Dibert, Stark & Brown Cy- M. R. Smith Shingle Co. 
press Co. Duncan Shingle & Lbr. Co. 
Woods & Myers. Dierks & Sons Lbr. Co. 
W. E, Thomas Lbr. Co. Crescent Lumber Co. 
Sabine Lumber Co. Creason-Grayson Lbr. Co. 
W. R. Pickering Lumber Co. Central Coal & Coke Co. 
Riner Lumber Co. Caddo River Lumber Co. 
Max I. Mosher. Byrne-Renfro Lumber Co. 
Missouri Lbr. & Land Ex- William Buchanan. 

change. Bowman-Hicks Lbr. Co. 
Louisiana Red Cypress Co. J. M. Bernardin Lbr, Co. 
Long-Bell Lumber Co. Arkansas Valley Lbr. Co. 
Leidigh & Havens Lumber Anson Shingle & Lbr. Co. 

Co. American Sash & Door Co. 
Ingham Lumber Co. Kirby Lumber Co. 

W. I. McKee Lumber Co. Western Sash & Door Co. 
Owl Bayou Cypress Co. 


The following were the officers of the concatenation 
and the candidates who were initiated: 


Snark—H. J. Miller, Index, Wash. 
Senior Hoo-Hoo—C. D. Crane, Kansas City, Mo. 


Junior Hoo-Hoo—Mel Eaton, Lincoln, Neb. 
Bojum—John F. Bruce, Kansas City, Mo. 
Scrivenoter—Homer P, Allen, Kansas City, Mo. 
Jabberwock—A,. E. Leech, Salina, Kan. 
Custocation—A. E. Cummings, Kansas City, Mo. 
Arcanoper—E. M. Lockridge, Kansas City, Mo. 


Gurdon—A. L. Wilson, Kansas City, Mo. 


Candidates. 


Fred Charles Mariner, Kansas City; American Sash & 
Door Co. 
Marvin John Peters, Lincoln, Neb.; Dierks Lumber & 
Coal Co. 
Harry Burnaise Allen, Kansas City; Homer P. Allen. 
Virgil Dewitt Orcutt, Hannibal; William Buchanan. 
Charles E. Lawrence, Kansas City; Southwestern Lbr. Co. 
L. V. Graham, Kansas City; Chicago Lumber & Coal Co. 
James Reuben Proctor, Olean; J. R. Proetor. 
Ira Ashley Goodson, Ravenwood; M. Goodson & Co, 
Irvin J. Dalbey, Kellerton, lowa; Irvin J. Dalbey. 
William “Jumbo” Gardley, Kansas City; Sabine Lbr. Co. 
Charles Francis Ahern, Kansas City; American Sash & 
Door Co, 
Clarke Houell 
Door Co, 
Hobart ‘‘Solomon’’ Moses, Kansas City; American Sash & 


Door Co. 

Russell Lewis Sash & 
Door Co. 

Frank Dorsey Wherritt, Oklahoma City, Okla.; William 
Buchanan. 

William Anderson Rappely, Kansas City; Long-Bell Lbr. 
Co 


Annes, Kansas City; American Sash & 


Geer, Kansas City; American 


Philip Melville Emmert, Hutchinson, Kan.; P. M. Emmert. 

Charles Hollran Makins, Topeka, Kan.; McCleery Lbr. Co. 

William John Rumbel, Moran, Kan.; M. J. Rumbel Co. 

Carl Wood Thierolf, Solomon Rapids, Kan.; Johnson 
Thierolf Mercantile Co. 

Willis Wilson Sledge, Ada, Okla.; Sledge Lbr. Co. 

John Henry Collins, Ada, Okla.; P. B. Wilson Lbr. Co. 

Otis Long Snow, Okemah, Okla.; P. B. Wilson Lbr. Co. 

—. Thomas Westmacott, Castleton, Kan.; Kansas 
abr, Co. 

Mordie Adam Mummert, Kansas City; Anson Lbr. Co. 

Ralph Grant Worster, St. Joseph; Dikert, Stark & Brown. 

Henry Signed Wingard, Kansas City; Badger Lbr. Co. 

George Clement Williams, Enid, Okla.; Louisiana Red 
Cypress Co. 

Edward Dunton Davenport, Kansas City; Goodland Cy- 


press Co, 
Albert Lewis Sheley, Hopkins; Dalby-Sheley Lbr. Co. 
Francis William Ahern, Edina; River Lumber Co. 
Philip “Slim’’ Ochs, jr., Hoisington, Kan.; Ochs Lbr. Co. 
— —_—_ White, Beloit, Kan.; Beloit Lbr. & 
Soal Co. 
Charles Francis Brooks, Oologah, Okla.; O. E. Woods. 
= “Edgegrain’’ Hinkle, Blackwell, Okla.; Florence, 
abr. Co. 





HOO-HOO CONCATENATION. 


Syracuse, N. Y., Jan. 25.—Fourteen members were 
added to the ranks of the order of Hoo-Hoo as the 
result of weird concatenation rites performed’ in the 
ball room of the Onondaga hotel Tuesday evening. 
It was the first time the initiatory degree of the order 
had been worked in central New York and prominent 
Hoo-Hoo were present from various sections of New 
York and adjacent states. 

The ‘‘goat’’ of the society was in a frisky mood 
and the class of candidates was put through a series 
of sensational and uncanny ‘‘stunts.’’ Old Hoo-Hoo 
said the noviates ‘‘got all that was coming to them 
and got it good and plenty.’’ 


Initiates. 


William KE. Kuhn, Buffalo. 
William Phynster, Montreal, Que. 
Robert Boyd, Binghamton. 
Samuel Townsend, Belfast, Ont. 
Harry Whiffen, Utica. 

James Cunningham, Toronto, Ont. 
George Wend, Albany. 

Homer Willitt, Garfield, Pa. 

John Dodge, Albany. 

Willis Ensign, Binghamton. 
William Whipple, Rochester. 
Edgar Clark, Manchester Center, Vt. 
Frederick Haight, Troy. 

Arthur Jones, Rochester. 


After the initiation the old and new members _par- 
ticipated in a banquet. Charles Johnson was toast- 
master, and a number of informal after-dinner speeches 
were made, 





TO CONCENTRATE AT BAY CITY. 


Bay City, Micu., Feb. 1.—In connection with the 
annual convention of the Michigan Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, the Michigan Hoo-Hoo are making 
preparations to hold a record coneatenation. It will 
occur at the Wenonah hotel, Bay City, Wednesday, Feb 
ruary 8. Michigan is being well plastered with applica 
tions and it is expected that there will be a large class. 
The affair is in charge of a committee consisting of 
Jeff B. Webb, Senior Hoo-Hoo, 155 South East street, 
Grand Rapids; Fred J. Verkerke, 329 Taylor street, 
Grand Rapids; 8. J. Rathbun, 57 McCauley street, Bat- 
tle Creek; George W. Whipple, 1103 Majestic building, 
Detroit; L. H. Werner, 155 Baker street, Detroit, and 
Theodore Schneider, Big Bay. 





‘‘HIGH OLD TIME.’’ 

CENTRALIA, WASH., Jan. 28.—There was a high old 
time in this city on the occasion of the monster coneate- 
nation that concluded the Southwestern Washington con- 
vention. This affair was in charge of Vicegerent John 
Allen and as Vicegerent he left nothing to the imagina- 
tion. It was regarded as the ‘‘warmest’’ concatenation 
that has been seen down Egypt way for years. Nine new 
stunts were introduced, all origina] with the Vicegerent. 


Officiating Team. 


Snark—J. B. Allen. 

Senior Hoo-Hoo—John Bruso, 

Junior Hoo-Hoo—C. F. Condit, assisted by Harry Stot- 
lar and Ray Irvine. 

Jabberwock—George Hussman. 

Bojum—Chester Schwartz. 

Custocatian—Henry Kaulfield. 

Scrivenoter—W. G. Bultman. 

Arcanoper—Ed, Goedde. 

Gurdon—W. C. Shoop, 


The Kittens. 


Robert Bellamy. 
4 Charles Cochran, 
D. C. Jones. F. M. Brickey. 
H. W. Rice. K. A. Smith. 
C. H. Combs. Cc. H. Jenson, 
W. C. Rixman. W. H. Conner. 


At the conclusion of the ceremonies Hoo-Hoo marched 
through the streets to the banquet hall. The dinner was 
followed by a vaudeville entertainment. Impromptu 
speeches were made. 


Fred Overbeck. 
M. R. McCall. 





THE BLACK CATTERS. 


[Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 1.—Pursuant to the eall of 
Ralph McCracken, Vicegerent Snark of southern Ohio, 
a concatenation was held in the main hall of the Sinton 
hotel this evening. The attendance was light. 

The officers of the concatenation were: Snark, J. H. 
Baird; Senior Hoo-Hoo, John E. Williams; Junior Hoo- 
Hoo, W. E. Barnes; Bojum, W. G. Wilmot; Scrivenoter, 
R. McCracken; Custocatian, C. H. Adams; Jabberwock, 
W. R. Anderson; Arcanoper, Fred Duling; Gurdon, 
Stuart A. Allen. 

The initiates were Oliver Wendelhull, Chicahol Don 
“dward Buchanon, Cincinnati; C. Clif Ault, Cincinnati; 
Matthew Reed Williams, Danville, Ala.; Charles Karl 
Anderson, Cincinnati; Bartlett Hagemeyer, Cincinnati; 
John Bemer Crosby, Chicago, and A. T. Williams, Fay- 
etteville, Tenn. , 





GEORGIA RAILROAD RATE NOTES. 


ATLANTA, GA., Jan, 22.—The Atlanta Grain Dealers’ 
Association has protested to the Commission of Georgia 
against an advance of from $2 to $5 a car for switching, 
as proposed by the railroads entering Atlanta. It is de- 
clared by the association that such an advance would 
add about $3 a car to the cost of everything handled 
at this point by the railroads. The complaint will be 
heard February 23. 

A delegation of shippers appeared January 18 before 
the commission to protest against a rule put into effect 
by the state commission requiring shippers to issue a 
certificate to accompany bills of lading, in which certt- 
fieate it is to be stated that the goods consigned to the 
road have actually been placed in the cars. This will 
be heard later. : 

Merchants of Eastman have requested a reduction in 
rates from Cleveland and other Ohio points to Eastman. 





FURTHER EXTENSION OF MEXICO LINE. 


DuRANGO, Mexico, Jan, 13.—It is reported that the 
branch line of the National Railways of Mexico, being 
constructed from Durango to Llano Grande, seventy-five 
miles, will be extended southwest another fifty miles 8 
soon as the work on the present line is finished. This road 
is being constructed primarily for the purpose of tapp!ng 
a 500,000-aere tract of pine timber in the Sierra Madres, 
situated at an altitude of more than 7,000 feet. The com 
pany that owns the timber and lumber mills on the line 
joined with the state of Durango in guaranteeing 6 "ov 
cent interest on the money expended in constructing the 
line. The new road ultimately will be extended to the 
port of Mazatlan, on the Pacifie coast, if a feasible route 
across the high Sierra Madre range can be found. 
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HARDWOOD MANUFACTURERS. 


Ninth Annual Meeting Heavily Attended—President .Carrier Summarizes Progress 
and Status—Meeting a Notable One in Hardwood History—Action Taken 
on Questions of Present Concern—Strong Men Elected to Office. 


Wonderful progress has been made by the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association of the United States dur- 
ing the Carrier administration which ended at Cin- 
cinnati this week. The association work has increased 
in interest and value, its scope has broadened and its 
influence has been extended. The great power of this 
organization, embracing 365 of the leading manufac- 
turers of our southern hardwoods, has been harnessed 
and the powers each unit of membership generates is 
used in carrying forward toward settlement trade 
problems which arise. 

Each annual meeting of the Hardwood Manufactur- 
ers’ association has been a succession of surpassing 
triumphs. Heartfelt interest in the work has been 
manifested by an increase in attendance from year 
to year. The attendance at the meeting held in Cin- 
cinnati this week did not surpass the record-breaking 
registration of last year, nor was any greater interest 
manifested in the deliberations. Each successive an- 
nual meeting, however, shows progress. The green as- 
sociation material becomes seasoned and the seasoned 
material richer in experience and wiser in counsel. 

This association has proved itself to be a great edu- 
cational factor. It has enlightened and broadened the 
understanding of all who are affiliated with it. Search- 
ing self-examination makes the searcher more tolerant. 
This spirit of toleration and 
opinion broadens the possessor and opens the way for 


respect for contrary 


irrespective of individual preference or 
prejudice so long as the progress be real and substan- 
tial. 

Many excellent papers were presented at the meet- 


ing and the questions treated received well-merited 


progress, 


consideration by those in attendance. Inasmuch as the 


best proof of the character of the gathering is shown 
by the detailed report of the proceedings, the reader is 
invited to browse therein. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan. 31.—As usual with conven- 
tions, the great work is in getting started. Although 
every effort had been put forth by Secretary Lewis 
Doster and the executive board to start at 10:30 a, m., 
it was 11:35 ere R. M. Carrier, president of the Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association of the United States, 
called the ninth annual convention to order in the main 
hall of the Sinton hotel. 


Addresses of Welcome. 


In a few words President Carrier introduced Hon. 
Louis Schwab, M. D., mayor of Cincinnati, who said in 
part: 

I am exceedingly glad to be permitted to be present 
on this occasion. I am not fortified with facts concern- 
ing your business but I have been informed that Cin- 
cinnati is one of the greatest hardwood lumber centers 
of the land and I trust that we have not lost our posi- 
tion. I find that it will be necessary for me to study up 
on the greatness of our beloved city of over 400,000 
inhabitants, 

I see that you have brought some of your ladies with 
you, just a few, and I wish there were more, as a 
measure of safety to look after you. Now, I extend to you 
the welcome of the most hospitable people of the land, 
and trust that you will enjoy yourselves and have a 
very profitable meeting in this most glorious city of 
Cincinnati. , 

As the mayor of Cincinnati I will safeguard you. Get 
together. Have a pleasant time. Get to work. I am 
proud to meet such a splendid gathering of great men. 
Again, on behalf of the more than 400,000 of the best 
people on earth, I bid you welcome, thrice welcome, 


President Carrier then introduced Cliff 8. Walker, 
president of the Lumbermen’s Club of Cincinnati, who 
said in part: 


I am called on behalf of the Lumbermen’s Club of Cin- 
cinnati to make you an address of welcome. The mayor 
has welcomed you to all the city contains, throwing in the 
jail for “lagniappe,” and he told you that this is the 
greatest hardwood market of the world, and only left for 
me to tell you how mighty glad we are to have you back. 

First, as the greatest hardwood market in the world, 
we feel that you are proud of us; and, second, you are, 
with your powerful organization, working along the same 
lines as our local club—that of driving illegitimate and 
crooked methods out of the lumber trade. You stand for 
4 “square deal’ and heart and soul we are with you. 
For our entire membership in repeated club meetings have 
declared unanimously that honest trade is both good 
morals and good business and that they are determined 
to make and keep this an absolutely fair market. We 
firmly believe that our system of arbitration alone already 
las been of the greatest value to the market. 
_Gentlemen, we are so glad to see you that we hope 
you will come back every year. With our worthy mayor, 

join hands in extending to you the welcome of the 

umbermen’s Club of the city of Cincinnati. 


Following the address of welcome of President C. 8. 
alker, Second Vice President W. B. Townsend, being 








called upon to reply ‘to the addresses of welcome, thanked 
them for their very cordial reception, proving himself 
to be a fluent orator, with the result that his address was 
loudly applauded. 


President’s Address 


At the close of Mr. Townsend’s response to the ad- 
dresses of welcome, President R. M. Carrier presented 
his annual address, as follows: 


This is the tenth year of our association and it has been 
one of unusual progress, both in efficiency in its work and 
increase of membership. 

The hardwood lumber industry ranks very prominently 
in the commercial world, but there are a number of abuses 
existing, that should be remedied, in the methods of mer- 
chendising our products. When we compare our industry 
with others of equal prominence, we are impressed with 
the lack of control of problems of vital interest to us, and 
if the hardwood lumber people expect to realize the maxi 
mum results from their operations they must awaken to 
the importance of following more progressive methods in 
their business than they have in the past, 

Statistics published by the government and verified by 
our association show an alarming decrease in the hard- 
wood timber supply, which necessarily means constantly in 
creasing values of stumpage, with little hope of practical 





R. M. CARRIER, OF SARDIS, MISS. ; 


Retiring President Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of 
the United States. 


reforestation—a condition the gravity of which must be 
recognized by every operator. 

With these thoughts in mind, it is my purpose to touch 
upon a number of points that seem pertinent and vital to 
our best interests, and which, it is hoped, may awaken 
those interested to a better understanding of the situation, 
and lead to the inauguration of more advanced methods, 


Grading Hardwood Lumber. 


In my judgment one of the most important problems 
in connection with our business is the subject of grading 
hardwood lumber, one in which the producer, wholesaler 
and consumer are all interested and in the solution of 
which all must participate and coéperate. The existence 
of more than one grading rule presents the opportunity for 


the mixing and substitution of grades, not because of any , 


great apparent variation in the rules, but because of the 
confusion caused by the very existence of more than one 
rule. The producing and wholesaling elements have been 
blamed for the manipulation of grades, and there is no 
question that each branch has indulged in these practices 
to a considerable extent; however, they are not entirely 
responsible for these transactions, but have been forced 
into it, in many instances, by the purchasing element. By 
such methods the consumers encourage and keep alive these 
practices, either through ignorance or a desire to purchase 
below the market. Apparently many of them do not realize 
the importance of buying standard. grades, which have 
standard values. Any other practice results disastrously 
to all concerned, 

There are purchasers of lumber who are absolutely 
ignorant of what a grade of lumber is, and many of them 
employ inspectors equally as ignorant. An incompetent 
inspector, as every well-informed lumberman knows, is au 
expensive luxury at any price. If the users of lumber 
would familiarize themselvés with the rules, employ com- 
petent inspectors, buy standard grades and insist upon 


getting them, they would then know exactly what they 
were receiving and they would also assist in overcoming 
these evil conditions that confuse and force them ‘to work 
in the dark. They would find that in many instances they 
had been receiving a large percentage of lumber below 
grade, and at a cost much in excess of what they would 
have been obliged to pay if they had purchased standard 
grades at standard prices in the first place. If the con- 
sumer can use a variety of grades it is much more eco- 
nomical to purchase standard grades and do his own 
mixing. 

The buyers for some of the larger consuming institu- 
tions who pride themselves upon their ability to purchase 
below the market should: be shown the results of these evil 
practices. With them it is not a question of grade, but one of 
price, and the fact that their superiors do not know the 
actual grade of lumber received enables them to present 
an enviable record for their office in the matter of prices. 
The effect in the end is the same as in the case of the 
ignorant buyer. If these buyers purchased standard grades 
of lumber such as their firms required, they could make at 
the end of the year a much better showing than under 
present methods. The instances cited are of common, 
every-day occurrence, but they do not apply to all con- 
sumers, many of whom are thoroughly informed with 
respect to grades and buy in an intelligent manner. There 
is a sufficient number of those who are not informed, how- 
ever, to keep up a continual disturbance in the market. 
1 think I am right in the statement that when you find a 
consumer or @ yard man who is well informed as to the 
grades of lumber, one who buys standard grades and sees 
that he gets them, you will generally find a successfully 
conducted business. Who loses and who gains, as a result of 
certain practices of the trade in the marketing of lumber? 

Investigation discloses many instances of unbusiness 
like practices, of which the following are the most common: 

Virst—A carload containing over 80 percent common, 
balance firsts and seconds, shipped and invoiced as such, 
on being resold is invoiced as all firsts and seconds, 

Second—Many instances come to light wherein the num- 
ber of feet originally invoiced is raised before it is re- 
ceived by the final buyer: 

Third—The purchase of common and resold for selects 
and selected common. 

lourth—The purchase of selects and sold for firsts and 
seconds, 

lifth—The purchase of straight cars of one grade, and 
sold for the next higher grade in solid bulk. 


Careful Buying by Consumers Advised. 


It would appear, therefore, that if the executive officers 
of some of the consuming organizations would give the 
purchasing end of their business as careful attention as 
they do the selling end, they might discover something 
which would be an unpleasent surprise and, in the end, 
profitable. It can be set down that the shipper who prac- 
tices such irregularities usually meets with misfortune; on 
the other hand, the class of trade who do use such methods 
are usually successful. Impositions such as I have 
enumerated, practiced upon the intelligent buyer who has a 
right to expect value received, have been so frequent and 
so flagrant as to cause the purchaser in numerous cases to 
lose faith in the entire trade. The consumer is awakening 
to a better understanding of conditions, but we can not 
hope to eliminate bad practices all at once. It must come 
gradually and if we put our best efforts forward and work 
in unison we will place the industry on a higher plane. 
No one is capable, by simply reading a set of grading rules, 
to judge as to what lumber he would actually receive, 
but only the application of the rules to the lumber itself 
will show the boards that will go into a given grade and 
the boards that would be laid out. The purchaser has 
generally given too little thought to the matter of inspec- 
tion. He sees a book of rules, picks out what appeals to 
him as some slight flaw, and immediately condemns the 
whole. 

In placing before you the actual facts, I have been guided 
by a knowledge of conditions as they exist. Our organiza- 
tion has been working along strenuous lines to bring about 
the best results in every department of the trade, and if 
we are to cure the evils that now exist we must continue 
to work vigorously along scientific and educational lines, 
both at points of production and consumption. 


Unifying Grading Rules. 

Your agsociation, through its officers and committees, has, 
during the past, entered into an agreement with one of the 
most intelligent bodies of organized lumbermen representing 
the eastern territory, wherein a third set of grading rules 
was in operation. After several conferences an agreement 
was reached whereby this association was able to combine 
those rules with our own, which we published and which 
became effective June 1, 1910. The results of this con- 
ference point significantly to the general tendency and 
widespread desire of all sections of the country to unite 
upon a single standard. This now leaves practically two 
grading rules in the field and, it seems to me, that men 
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with sufficient knowledge to run any branch of the lumber 
business, and actuated by. other ,than the most selfish 
motives, should be abl to get together and wipe out the 
apparently slight differences that exist between the two 
present standards of grading. When this is done, as it is 
certain to be eventually, there is not a question that most 
of the troubles of the hardwood trade will have been 
overcome, and we will then be able to give more attention 
to other branches of our business, insuring better financial 
returns, and epabling us to give better service to our cus- 
tomers.’ This association has expended a matter of over 
$300,000 chiefly for the purpose of standardizing inspec- 
tion rules,/ang although this outlay has brought excellent 
returns we must not be content with results already accom- 
plished. We should pow concentrate every effort to the 
end that a single standard inay be adopted. Our associa- 
tion bas accomplished some truly gratifying results and 
has made every effort in the past to bring this about, but 
up to the present time we have not been able to obtain 
the desired results, ‘The policy of this association has al- 
ways been one of willingness to meet every condition that 
would bring this about and, in spite of adverse criticisms 
for the lack of results, there has never been an instance 
wherein any representative of this association has not acted 
in good faith. We have always stood ready, and we stand 
ready now, to meet upon a common ground, in a spirit 
of fairness, with the sole object of agreeing upon one stan 
dard of inspection, and which work should be pushed to 
a speedy and satisfactory conclusion. 

1 have yet to hear any man express disapproval of a 
single standard, but many are indifferent to the importance 
of it and are unwilling to lend their moral support and 
influence toward bringing it about. Much of this, no doubt, 
is due to a spirit of rivalry between the different organiza 
tions, and an unwillingness to look squarely at the issue 
from) a breadminded point of view. 1 sincerely hope that 
the better element in the hardwood lumber industry wilt 
join their forces and their energies in the direction oi 
accomplishing a single standard, which move on their part 
will force the unwilling element to discontinue practices 
which have done so much to demoralize the trade. 

Differing Conditions Must Be Considered. 

There may be conditions affecting the various sectlons 
of the country that will require study and consideration, 
Problems confronting the northern territory embracing 
Michigan and Wisconsin may require methods of eolution 
differing from those which would apply to the southern ter 
ritory. With proper cobperation, these can be met with 
and treated as conditions warrant, ; 

Before closing, 1 want to congratulate the members ol 
this association. upon the generally satisfactory conditions 
which have prevailed in the hardwood trade in spite of the 
long period of depression, In a number of instances values 
have advanced and, with one or two exceptions, there has 
been no decided accumulation of stocks, At the present 
time there is a line of broken stocks in the hands of the 
producers, and with an increasing demand vaiues will 
steadily advance, 

It is chielly the information that the members receive 
from this association that enables them to keep in touch 
with conditions and advanced methods. 

In retiring as president of your association I want to 
thank you for the hearty codperation I have had from ah 
of its officers, members and our valued secretary, which has 
made the hard work a pleasure. My retirement as president, 
however, does not mean that my interest in the work will 
be in any wise diminished. We have an. organization 
founded upon sound principles and in which any man ought 
to be proud of the opportunity to work in the ranks. It 
has withstood many adversities, and is stronger today than 
ever before. We have accomplished’ much, our future Is 
assured, but there is yet much to do. 

Chere is neither logic, common sense nor honesty in more 
than one set of grading rules, and the man who will not 
lend his influence and his best efforts to the unification 
é6f the present double standard is a positive detriment to 
the trade, and a stumbling-block in the path leading to a 
higher plane in the morals of the hardwood industry. 
It is the duty of each and every member of the association 
to do all in his power to bring about the adoption of a 
single standard of grading for hardwood lumber. 


Treasurer’s Report. 


At the conclusion of President Carrier’s address 
©, M. Crawford, treasurer, presented his report, as 
follows: 


The books being closed by your auditing department to- 
day, the condition of the association finances will be placed 
before you, as well as to your executive board and finance 
committees, who take charge of all those details: 

RECEIPTS. 
Cash on hand January 31, 1910...... $ 645.01 
Cash from secretary's office from. Janu- 
ary 31, 1910, to January 380, 1011.. 47,917.62 
- $48,562.63 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Vouchers paid out from series J No. 294 to J No. 
REM chic lacge Vie's omy Gis Wee a vere Si Jakesdeesundd $48,510.21 


Cash on hand January 30, 1911........... .$ 52.42 
Report of the Auditor. 


L. H. Cheely, auditor, submitted the following state- 
ment: 


In. accordance with your instructions, I am carefully 
juditing the books of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
elation of the United States, and report the same in perfect 
condition, as far as | have gone. The books will be closed 
danuary 31, 1911, and financial statement rendered you 
accordingly. 


Secretary’s Report. 


At, this juncture Secretary Lewis Doster presented 
a comprehensive report of the association’s work for 
»y the last year, in part as follows: 


It has occurred to us that it might be interesting to our 
«members to have recalled to their.mind the places and dates 
at which our former annutal meetings have been held, show- 
ing ‘the number of members on the association roster on each 
occasion, as follows: 


Organization meeting, June 3, 1902, Louisville, Ky., 42 
members. E 

Kirst annual meeting, January, 1908, Cincinnati, 145 
members. 

Second annual meeting, January 1904, Cincinnati, 195 
members. 

Third annual meeting, January, 1905, Nashville, 210 
members. 

Fourth annual meeting, January, 1906, Louisville, 250 
members. . we 
Fifth annual meeting, January, 1907, Memphis, 275 mem- 
bers. 
Sixth annual meting, January, 1908, Cincinnati, 300 mem- 
ber6. 

Seventh annual meeting, January, 1909, Louisville, 320 
members. 4 x 

Kighth annual meeting, January, 1910, Cincinnati, 350 
members. : 

Ninth annual meting, January, 1911, Cincinnati, 368 
members. 

Production of Hardwoods by Our Members. 


Amount of lumber shipped in 1910 by our members, 659,- 
022,000 Teet, 

Amount of lumber inspected on complaint, 6,324,127 feet. 

You will note that the amount inspected by our official 
inspectors on complaint represents a very small percentage 
of total shipments. The claim has been made that only a 
very small amount of lumber, comparatively, was shipped 
into the markets sold on our oflicial grading rules; basing 
such on the facts that we have in the past, from time to 
time, shown the amounts of lumber reinspected and cer- 
tificates issued as a means of basing settlements in cases 
of dispute. 

This amount of lumber reinspected, as shown above, rep- 
resents but 663 carloads, 589 of which were reinspected in 
whole or in part, and the other seventy-four cars, or about 
11 percent, were not inspected, owing to the fact that satis 
factory settlements had been made when it was found that 
the shippers demanded reinspection in many cases. In 
other cases our inspectors found that the stock had been 
used or had been found up to grade, and no reinspection 
was necessary. ‘This was brought out by explanation of our 
paees rule system by our inspector to the holders of the 
umber. 

Conditions in the Consuming Territories. 


We have received reports regarding the conditions of 
stocks in the yards of consumers, during the last three 
months of 1910, October, November and December, and out 
of about sixty reports the following conditions appear : 

An estimated normal capacity for carrying 

MEDCK, MIMOUMTINE TO 2.6 cc ccccccccccese 370,950,000 feet 

With estimated amount of stock on hand., 250,450,000 feet 


This shows a normal average deficit of 120,500,000 feet 
The kinds of wood most used by them are as follows; the 
numbers shown after the kinds of wood indicate the num- 
ber of concerns using the woods of the total number re- 
ported on: Oak 35, poplar 28, maple 19, gum 14, quarter 
sawed oak 14, birch 13, hickory 12, plain sawed oak 12, 
cottonwood 11, ash 10, beech 10, elm 10, construction oak 
timbers 10, chestnut 9, mahogany 9. Thirty-six show plant 
running full time, two show plant running half time. 


Condition of Stocks in Hands of Producers. 
Thirty-eight reports show total shipments 


for 1909 ah a, wre. @ be 050.666 00:0 » & 0:h:d bie-4-5 304,363,800 feet 
These same concerns shipped in 1910... . BU4,254,000 teet 





which shows a deficit for 1910 of...... 120,800 feet 
orty-eight . reports show hardwoods’ on 

Dang JAgMAry 1, TOTO. ....oc00 k's cccew 203,811,000 feet 
These same concerns had on hand January 

gE: FA ide al glen. 6 Od ahd els os 0.6 @:d.959 meee 194,105,000 feet 

which shows a deficit of 


9,706,000 feet 

The above information is submitted as a result of our 
canvass of a large number of producers, asking for ship- 
ments in 1909 and 1910, as well as items in short supply 
and surplus stocks on hand. 

A careful study of the other items on the forms returned 
to us shows that the stocks on hand are much broken; in 
many cases the same kind of wood is shown in both the 
division of short stocks and. the division of ‘surplus stocks; 
in the former or short stocks we find the better grades, No. 
1 common and better, and in the division of surplus stocks 
we find almost entirely the lower grades of all the various 
woods handled by members of this association. 

Some firms report that all grades and thicknesses of gum, 
oak and poplar are in short supply, with no items at all in 
surplus. Other firms report all grades of cottonwood nermal 
or some a trifle below, and others report all grades of Mapic, 
birch, ash and cherry in short supply, and only beech in 
surplus. All of the larger gum manufacturers reporting 
show FAS and No. 1 common gum in very short supply, 
with no surplus of any stock on hand. 


Result of Travels About the Country. 
As chief inspector, L have traveled around the country 
a great deal the last year, as well as on other association 
business, and at such times it has been my pleasure to 
attend a number of meetings of various associations, where 
{ have had opportunities for discussing with the consumers 
the methods of our organization work, the fairness of our 
grading rules and the impartiality of our methods of 
investigating disputes and making reinspections ete. The 
meetings which have been thus attended by me are 
follows : 


as 


February 21, Memphis Lumbermen’s Club. 

February “4, National Association of Box Manufae 
turers at Krench Lick, Ind. * 

March 1, National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
tion, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

April 18, annual of National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, New Orleans, La. 

April 28, gum meeting at Memphis. 

May 5, Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
at Detroit. 

May 6, Parlor & Library Table Manufacturers at Detroit. 

May 18, Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, 
New Orleans. 

May SL and June 1, conference with Eastern States 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association and New York Lumber 
Trade Association. 

June 27 to July 1, Ashland, Ky., meeting of inspectors. 

August 9, 10, 11, semiannual meeting National Asso 
ciation of Box Manufacturers, Rochester, N. Y. 

September 22, wide poplar mapufacturers’ meeting at the 
Sinton hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

September 30, gum manufacturers’ meeting at Memphis. 

January 18, annual meeting of Indiana Hardwood Lum- 
bermen’s Association. 

In the future will be held meetings of associations, as a 
whole, in conference or delegate form, as follows: 

Amevican Lumber Trades Congress, date not announced. 
National Commissary Manufacturers’ Association, St. 
Louis, August, 1911. 
Ilardwood Sales Managers, Chicago, February 15, 1911. 

Lumber trailic meeting, Chicago. February 8 9 ana 10, 
1911. LI believe it would be to the interest of our mem- 
bers to keep in touch with such meetings. 


Executive Board Meeting in 1910, 

Aside from the meeting of the executive board held in 
Cincinnati February 8, immediately after our annual meet- 
ing, for the purpose of electing secretary for the ensuing 
year, the following meetings have been held, and the mat 
ters referred to below taken up and action decided on: 

1.—May 14 at Cincinnati: Mr. Carrier outlined to 
the board the result of conference he had held with 
eastern lumbermen, both in person and by correspondence, 
as weil as the fact of certain correspondence with the 
secretary’s office, and recommended that action be taken 
leading to a formal conference with them. A committee 
was appointed to represent our association in a_ confer- 
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ence which was to take place ane 31, which committee 
appointed with power to act consisted of the following: 
R. H. Vansant, W. M. Ritter, George BE, W. Luehrmann, 
J. H. Himmelberger, F. A. Kirby, W.. B. Burke, C. } 
Crawford, J. W. Love, W. A. Gilchrist, W. E. Delaney, 
W. BL. Townsend, R. M. Carrier, ex-officio, 

2.—October 29 at Cincinnati: Report was made to th 
board by’ R. H. Vansant of an informal conference which 
had been held by John W. Love and himself with certain 


‘ eastern representatives, he and Mr. Love being present 


as individuals. Requests for several changes in our grad 
ing rules were made at this meeting by some of the origi 
nal eastern lumbermen signers of the agreement entered 
into June 1, hereinafter referred to. 

A chief inspector was decided upon and Lewis Doster 
was elected to this position, with authority to deputize 
any of the inspection force to act as assistant chief in 
spector as conditions might demand. 


Eastern Grading Conferences. 

The committee appointed by the president to meet in 
conference certain eastern representative lumbermen at 
tended the conference on May 31 and on that date met 
representatives of the New York Lumber ‘Trade Associa- 
tion, the Kastern States Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa 
tion and other lumbermen, especially those from Phila 
delphia. 

On June 1 we had come to an agreement as to a fair 
rule for hardwood lumber in which were set out the changes 
that were to be made in our grading rule book then cur 
rent and in which provisions were made that such agree 
ment was not to be changed for a period of five years 
without the consent of all parties signing the agreement. 

As soon as the conference was closed a new grading 
rule book was printed, effective June 1, 1910. 

Bureau of Grades. 
INSPECTION DEPARTMENT. 
We have already advised our members through our bul 


letin service the last year as to the number of inspectors 
en our force and their location as well as the territory 


covered by each. But for the benefit of all and in view 
of the fact that slight changes have been made, we give 


you this information as follows: 

Chicago district, John F, Fountain, Wheaton, Ill.; terri 
tory, southern Wisconsin, northern Illinois and Indiana and 
southwest Michigan. 

Kastern district, C. L. White, Philadelphia, Pa.;  terri- 
tory, New York city and north Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
Washington. 

St. Louis district, EK. P. Thomas, St. Louis, Mo. ; 
tory, the immediate vicinity of St. Louis; farther south on 
occasion, 

Tennessee district, J. Lee Brannon, Nashville; 
Nashville and all of ‘Tennessee as occasion requires. 

Central district, B. C. Kelly and D. M. Reed, Cincinnati; 
territory, Ohio, Indiana, southeastern Michigan, western 
J‘ennsylvania and New York, as well as West Virginia and 
Kentucky. We endeavor to have one of these inspectors 
always in the northern part of this territory and the 
other in the southern. 

Lumber complaints and the amount of lumber reinspected 

our official inspectors in consuming markets, 6,423,127 
feet. ‘This amount subdivided into different territories 
as tollows: 

Chicago district, 1,520,650 feet. 

Eastern district, 1,118,336 feet. 

St. Louis district, 1,316,587 feet. 

Tennessee district (beginning October, 1910), 58,541 feet. 

Central district, 2,510,013 feet. 

Total, 6,324,127 feet. 

The returns which we have received through expense 
bills made out to cover reinspection work in the various 
consuming territories, when the variation from original 
invoice was over 4 percent, are $8,507.28. 

Occasionally we are asked to send inspectors to the 
mills of members for instruction purposes and which we 
are glad to do at all times free of charge to our mem- 
bers. ‘This service has cost us the last year $3,000. When 
on such visits it sometimes happens that our members have 
tie inspectors load a car for export shipment, or far 
West coast points. We have loaded such cars this year 
and the returns from that service amounted to $1,200. 

Issuing of Grading Rules. 

At our last annual meeting a number of additions were 
made to the grading rules of this association then in ef 
fect and some changes and eliminations made. New books 
were issued, including such additions under date of 
March 31. 

On May 381 and June 1 a conference was held in New 
York city between representative members of this associa- 
tion and representatives of the New York Lumber ‘Trade 
Association and the Eastern States Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association on the question of grading. ‘The result’ was 
that a new grading rule book was issued under date of 
June 1, incorporating the ideas of your representatives 
and the representatives of the above named organizations. 
About 10,000 books were printed at that time-and all of 
them distributed. 

Immediately after this conference it was thought ad- 
visable to have our grading rules printed in a convenient 
form to be carried in the vest pocket, bound in leather, 
and they were so printed. 


Issuing of Statement of Market Conditions. 

Immediately after the annual meeting, in line with recom 
mendations made by the various. statistical committees, 
showing conditions then existing in the various woods, our 
statement No. 1 was issued February 15. 

On May 16 statement No. 2 was issued, showing a slight 
variation from the first publication, but since then, owing 
tv the peculiar conditions existing in the different mar 
kets, no statement has been published. 

It any items shown on our present statement are out 
of line with exact conditions it is hoped that the commit 
tees for the different woods will advise the secretary's office 
accordingly. 
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Freight Traffic Matters. 


This is a subject that is of vital importance to all the 
members of this association as well as to everyone else 
interested in our industry. 

Karly in 1910 it became known that the railroads de- 
sired to make changes in their tariffs, increasing the freight 
rates on a number of woods in different territories, espe 
cially those in which we are most interested, but the 
Interstate Commerce Commission caused a delay in the 
operation of such increases until it could investigate 
the conditions to determine whether or not the desired 
changes were justificd; a further delay was made and we 
are now advised that the period of delay will end ob 
February 1. 

A freight trafic meeting was held at New Orleans early 
in 1910, which was mainly preliminary to having this 
matter carefully looked into and at which no definite action 
was taken. p 

We are now advised of a lumber traffic meeting pre 
posed to be held, as we understand, in the near future. 
You can expect full reports from our transportation com 
mittee which has such matters in charge. ; 

Meeting of the lumber traffic men under the atispices 
of the manager's office of the National Lumber Manutae 
turers’ Association is to be held in Chicago at the \udi 
torium Annex, February 8, 9, 10. For further informatiol 
suggest that you write Leonard Bronson, manager, Fisher 
building, Chicago, Ill. 

Bureau of Commercial Reports, 

As you know, we have had in efféct since the organiza 
tion of this association a system of commercial repor? 
whereby members desiring information concerning Lack 
pective customers could inquire of us and we would —_ 
diately endeavor to obtain from members who had sh " 
ness dealings with such concerns on a biank form Agra 
for such purposes information as to the results of suc 
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dealings. This information when received would be com- 
piled and sent to all of our members. 

We found frequently that the returns would not be 
received quickly enough to serve the purpose desired’ by 
our members in making these inquiries. Consequently we 
have this year made a few changes in this system whereby 
we are able to send out inquiries to our members more 
frequently and in piace of awaiting full returns we com 
pile the information as it is received and forward at once 
to the party desiring it. 

At the same time if we find through this system con 
cerns who are acting in an unbusinesslike manner we ad 
vise our members that we have information on file at the 
office regarding such concerns and that if they are inter 
ested they can obtain such information on inquiry. 

In this connection we could also state that all of the 
information obtained in working out this system is always 
held by the secretary's otflice in strict confidence and we 
would very much appreciate it if the members would look 
over these inquiry blanks carefully as soon as_ received 
and if you have had business deaiings with any of the 
firms make note of the same and return the form to our 
office. The party inquiring for information may have a 
profitable order held up pending the receipt of informa- 
tion so inquired for. It will help the department very 
materially if you will give this your attention and will 
make our file of more value to our members, who may at 
any time be interested in receiving this class of information. 

We have been commended more highly on’ this depart- 
ment than on any other department aside from the bureau 
of grades. It is a department which is much appreciated 
by your credit men, and we shall continue to use every 
effort possible to improve this service in line with sug 
gestions that haye been received and desire to give our 
members the best and quickest action possible on their 
inquiries along this as well as all other lines of inquiry. 


Department of Stock Sheets. 

This system of issuing every little while a compila 
tion of stock wanted and surplus stock for sale has been 
of a gre benelit to many of our members, both in the 
producing avd in the purchasing end. We very frequently 
have inquiries trom purchasers for certain items ot stock 
which we know are handled by many of our members. 

Again this system as carried out by our members is of 
incaiculable benefit in determining the conditions of stocks 
at any time during the year by knowing the stocks wanted, 
the kinds of woods and the various grades and_ thick 
nesses ia most demand, and again in the stock for sale di 
Vision the items which are moving more slowly, auto 
matically becoming an accurate barometer .of trade condi 
tions, which would be of great benefit to all of our mem 
bers. We have a great many requests from people who 
are not members of the association for information as to 
certain items of stock which they greatly desire. 

The suggestions for improvement in this department 
which have been received, made by our members, are be 
ing carefully considered and we think it would be well if 
a committee would be appointed that would give this sys 
tem its attention as occasion might require. 





Appointment of Chief Inspector. 

At the meeting of the executive board held October 2%, 
as heretofore mentioned, the secretary was appointed chief 
inspector of the association and in such capacity I have 
investigated a number of claims where the certificates of 


our official inspector had been objected to. The boards 
complained of I have found were very close line boards 
and objections made were purely technical. In all such 


cases I have thoroughly explained our grading rules to 
the parties where lumber was being inspected and the 
exact manner in which the interpretation should be nade. 


Acts of Congress—Past and Pending. 


POSTAL SAVINGS BANKS. 

As you are probably aware, Congress has passed a Dill 
permitting postoflices throughout the country to receive 
for deposit small sums of money from individuals at a low 
rate of interest—2 percent per annum-——to provide a safe 
system of savings, guaranteeing against loss to such 
depositors. 

ADJUSTMENT OF POSTAL CHARGES. 
‘here is also agitation in favor of reducing the amount 





of postage on first class matter from 2 cents an ounce, 

the present scale, to 1 cent an ounce, the present scale for 

merchandise. We believe that no bill has yet been drafted, 

but there is prospect that it may be in the early future. 
PARCELS POST. 

A bill is now pending, as we understand, for tbe pur- 
pose of establishing through the postoffice a parcels post, 
along lines similar to those used in other countries, making 
it possible to send parcels through the post or subsidiary 
thereto at much less expense than now and increasing the 
classes of matter so to be sent in a manner through the 
postoffice, but which must now be sent through the agency 
of some express company at considerable and an excessive 
cost. . 

PROTECTION OF WATERSHEDS—APPALACHIAN FOREST. 

There has been prepared a bill known as House bill 
No. 11,798 entitled “T'o enable any state to coéjperate with 
auy other state, or with the United States, for the pro- 
tection of watersheds of navigable streams and to appoint 
a commission for the acquisition of lands for the purpose 
of conserving the navigability of navigable rivers.” 

RECIPROCITY TREATY WITH CANADA. 

There is being consummated a reciprocity treaty between 
this country and Canada, by the President of the United 
States and the governor general of Canada, and which is 
now before the respective bodies in the two countries for 
ratification—in the United States before Congress. 

It behooves all of our members to follow closely all of 
these tatters, especially those which are pending, and to 
realize what will be the most beneficial for the members 
to be given their attention 


Desire for Arbitration Department. 

For the last two or three years your secretary has been 
asked on various occasions to make a decision in disputes 
which the parties to the case could not decide between 
themselves and in which a law suit apparently was the 
only way to reach a settlement. 

The last year we have really invited such cases, with 
the result that my desk became crowded with’ requests 
for adjustment of diiiculties. A great many of these we 
have been able to settle to the pecuniary benefit of our 
members; in cases the members who could not secure his 
money for certain shipments were enabled through, our serv 
ices to get settlements. 

We might suggest other cases in which the members 
had differences in which both sides felt that they were in 
the right and were about to go to court, with more or Jess 
unkind feeling. It was presented to us: and by persdmal 
interviews we were able to put the matter in sa. different 
light than it had a, enabling these matters to 


be easily settled out of court. However, there have beeh 
many cases placed before me that I have been unable to 
adjust. This was on account of the disposition of one 


side taking arbitrary stand and which convinces me that 
this association would have need of an arbitration plan, 
which when properly arranged for would giye tq the mem- 
lership and those of the trade in general a plan to take 
care of subjects which the courts can not’ ugderstand 
and which onlv lumbermen can intelligently decide! If 
such plan would be promoted it would help the office.at all 
times, and although we do not look for . complaints, we 
do invite our members to ask our offices for service when 
we can be of any benefit. ‘ 


we 
Heart to Heart Talks with our Members on Agsoelation 
Work. y ; 

We have gone over. very carefully all of the returns re- 
ceived from our members in response to our ne rs for a 
full and frank discussion of our association work... 

The results of such a discussion by our membePs are 
bound to be far-reaching and cf benefit to all concerned. 
We shall place these replies before the proper committees 
for their consideration of the matters therein contained 
and cvery member who has asked for information or sug 
gestions can rely on receiving full and frank replies. 

Bulletin Service. 
Late in 1909 we inaugurated a bulletin service, it being 


our intention when starting this service to make it a 
monthly publication. 


DELEGATES TO THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE HARDWOOD MANFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES, CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
JANUARY 31-FEBRUARY 1, 1911. 


This year we have to a certain extent done away with 
our circular letters to our members and published such 
kind of information in the bulletin form, issuing the same 
at intervals of ten days or two weeks, accerding as there 
would be matters of importance to come before’ the notice 
of+ the members. 


Mr. Doster then madé¢ brief mention of the namerous 
matters brought to the attention of members by, means 
of the bulletin service during 1910. 


Closing. 

In conclusion I desire to thank the officers, the members 
of the various committe®s and the entir¢ membership of 
the association for their assistance in working out. the 
gaa that confront the secretary's office and their’ bendy 
ielp in all cases where: we have called-upon -them, “Ht is 
only by such hearty coéperation that we can hope to sue 
ceed in our endeavors and'I bespeak a continuance of. your 
affiliation in this way, which is certainly most thoroughly 
appreciated. 


Committee Appointed. 


At the close of Secretary Doster’s report President 
Carrier announced the appointment of the following 
committee on the reports of the officers: F. F. Fee, 
Frank May and Thomas 8. Fry. 

A recess then was taken until 3:30 p. m, 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON. 


At the opening of the afternoon session R. H. Van 
sant moved that the president appoint the standing 
committees and the motion was adopted and the chair- 
man announced the time and places of meeting of the 
committees. 


Substitute Shipping Containers, 


President Carrier then introdyted Charles#F; Brower, 
secretary National Classification Committée of, Lum- 
ber & Wooden Box Interests, who read a’ paper on 
the work,of his committee during the last year as 
follows: 2 
©The subject of my remarks.embrages featutes whiel¥ are 
80>. vitally important to ;eyery magufacturer~ Of. lumber 
throughout! the United -States "that none can’ well-@fford 
to, pass them idly by, without giving this subject. the 
deepest’ possible thought. If’ conditions which now pre- 
yall are net, remedied we musteventually lose ong market 
Hor such low grade lumber ‘as ‘is utiliz in the manufac- 
ture of wooden packing cases.’ ‘At first glance, this almost 
seems, to -be, a preposterous statement, but when .we-con- 
sider the conditions which have prevailed for the dast 
four years and the warnings we have, bad we must reach 
the conclusion that something ‘s#.wreng somewhere, . 

The something in question is’ Rule 14-B, western dhssi 
fieation No, 48-49. rhis rule is & flagrant violation of 
every conservative business, precedent aad provides, under 
the guise’ o6f “competition,” far, the exclusive. protection of 
a new ag | untried industry, “which-ds yet has net dem 
onstrated itself to be «worthy of the’ position, it seeks 
to assume in the business world. i refer.4o0 what is 
commonly known as the ‘strawboard industry, or rather 
that ‘portion of that industry which ‘assumes to displace 
the, Wooden box as a shipping container by the substitu 
tion of a flimsy and inadequate .strawboard or fiber con- 
tainer. Rule 14-B, western classifieatton No, 48-49, pro 
vides for this particular class of package on a preferred 
basis. Reduced to its most concrete form, this rule states 
that all commodities, packed in a paper or substitute ship 
ping container, shall take the same, rate of freight as the 
same commodities packed in. a, weedem box, At a glance 
this rule seems innocent epoughybut if you. will study 
the rule carefully you -will chases that’ ft amounts to 
nothing more or less than;a@ “ip . imvyitation to the 
manufacturer of wooden” packing either to shift 
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to the manufacturer of the substitute packing case, or 
to go out of business altogether, 

As we all know, the wooden box manufacturer is the 
largest consumer of low grades of lumber, and without 
this very important factor our low grades must become 
congested in our yards and the general market become 
disturbed by virtue of the necessity of reorganizing our 
prices on high grades of lumber. For the last four years 
you have all seen a congestion of these low grades, due 
to the paternalism of rule 14-B, western classification No. 
48-49. The improvement which has occurred in the last 
year in the box business and in the low grade lumber 
markets I unhesitatingly pronounce to be due to. the 
activity. of your classification committee in its efforts to 
offer intrinsic opposition to those manufacturers of straw- 
board and substitute containers who have invaded the 
legitimate market of the wooden box on a basis of low 
prices and a misunderstood claim of efficiency. 


Substitute Container Costly to Railroads. 

After carefully going over the situation, your committee 
has reached the conclusion that the paper container is a 
faliacy, and that, without the paternat attitude of rule 
14-L, western classification No. 48-49, it could get no- 
where as a shipping container. An exhaustive investi 
gation by your committee has proved conclusively that 
the paper or substitute shipping container costs tne rail- 
roads more to handle than the wooden box, and in every 
instance must have preferred handling in order to have 
the contents of the paper container reach destination in 
inarketable and merchantable shape. It must be protected 
from the weather, it can not be handled roughly, the 
freight handlers can not use hooks in handling the paper 
container nor place it near contaminating articles, owing 
to its liability to absorb oil, grease ete. It is readily 
accessible to vermin, rats or mice, and in every sense 
of the word takes preferment over the wooden box. 

Aside from the opposition of this committee, and the 
work which it has done for the last year, I can find no 
logical reason why any shipper of commodities should 
utilize the wooden box as a shipping container undei 
the present existing conditions. The paper container costs 
from 20 to 80 percent less than the wooden box. Com- 
modities packed in a paper container, owing to its weigh- 
ing less than the wooden box, save in freight from 20 
to 40 percent, lLailroads give commodities packed in the 
paper container preferred handling, and pay claims on 
commodities packed in the paper container on the same 
basis as similar claims are paid on commodities packed 
in a wooden box; and obligate themselves in every way 
on commodities packed in a substitute container, and in 
the same manner as they do on commodities packed in a 
wooden box. Keeping this in mind, I reassert that there 
is no logical business reason which can be shown under 
existing circumstances for the use of the wooden shipping 
container, 

Differences in Price and Weights. 


We have a report from one of our box men, who has 
been selling a large shipper of patent medicine his boxes 
for a number of years at $21.50 a hundred. This con- 
tniner had proved satisfactory until the advent of the 
substitute container, Iie reports that his customer is 
offered the substitute container guaranteed in every way 
to be equal to the wooden box at $3.10 a hundred, It 
does not take a philosopher in this instance to tell where 
the box man gets off. 

As an illustration of the difference in weight on goods 
packed in # wooden container and like goods packed in a 
paper container let us take the case of No, 2 lamp chim 
neys. I have chosen this because lamp chimneys and 
fruit jars were among the first commodities for which the 
paper container was adopted, and the largest movement 
of merchandise in the paper container is in these com- 
modities, 

The gross weight of a case of No. 2 lamp chimneys 

packed in a wooden container is fifty pounds, The gross 
weight of a case of No. 2 lamp chimneys packed in a 
paper container is thirty pounds. ‘The minimum carload 
weight on No. 2 lamp chimneys is 15,000 pounds in wood 
or in paper. On this minimum basis a carload of No. 2 
lamp chimneys in wood is 300 cases and a minimum car- 
load in paper 468 cases. The rate on No. 2 lamp chim 
neys from the point we have selected in this example to 
destination is 43 cents a hundred in paper or in wood. 
The original minimum was fixed on 300 cases in wood, 
and the rate of 4% cents was fixed upon this commodity 
in wood and on a basis of 800 cases. You will discover 
by these statements that when these lamp chimneys are 
packed in paper 168 cases of the No. 2 lamp chimneys 
are practically carried for nothing. It is true that 468 
paper containers packed with this commodity approximate 
in weight to 16,000 pounds, the same as 300 cases packed 
in wood. But it must be remembered that these 168 
cases have to be handled, incurring thereby labor charges 
and the hazard of breakage. In addition to this I am re- 
liably informed that there is no car built, with the ex- 
ception, perhaps, of the large furniture cars, which will 
carry 468 cases of No. 2 lamp chimneys. ‘Therefore, it 
becomes problematical as to just how the common carriers 
handle the 168 cases of excess bulk. Let it be remembered 
that a case of No, 2 lamp chimneys is approximately the 
same in size as if the commodity was packed in a wooden 
box. 
On the 48 cents freight rate basis, a paper container 
filed with No. 2 lamp chimneys produces 13.76 cents a 
case revenue to the common carrier, while this same com- 
modity in a wooden container, on the 43 cents freight rate 
basis, produces 21,5 cents a case revenue to the common 
earrier, or a difference of 7.75 cents a case more than the 
productivity per case on the same commodity packed in 
paper. ‘This, you will readily observe, is practically 838 1-3 
percent loss to the common carrier, not taking into con 
sideration the added cost of labor and hazard. 

‘This is only one of the many illustrations I could give 
you, snd from this it must become apparent that the com- 
mon carricrs have sacrificed an enormous tonnage on classi- 
fied commodities by virtue of rule 14-B, western classi- 
fication No. 48-49, and have added enormously to. their 
hazards, claims and labor charges. 


Proposed Freight Rate Advances. 


In the early part of the year 1910 we were confronted 
by the spectacle of the railroads operating under western 
classification No, 48-49—and who were responsible for this 
rule 14-B—demanding the privilege of advancing freight 
rates on all classified commodities, giving as a reason their 
increased labor charges and stating that the shrinkage in 
their revenues made it unprofitable to carry freight on 
the present freight rate basis. I do not think it takes 
excessive intelligence to analyze this situation. Reduced to 
the closest analysis, this demand by the common carriers 
merely means that they have realized the enormous loss 
to themselves and the enormous increase in their labor 
charges but have not realized the real’ cause. In other 
words, they are dealing with effects and propose to make 
the shipping public responsible for these effects, without 
making the slightest effort to remedy the cause. 

I do not believe the common carriers are entitled to any 
advance in rates of freight until they have first revised 
their classification regulations and have expurgated and 
eliminated all unbusiness-like and illogical rulings. It costs 
to carry Svea in just the same manner as it costs to 
manufacture lumber, and if the common carriers, by reason 
of their own fallacious acts, find themselves burdened with 
an unprofitable business, they have no more right to de- 
mand an additional tax in the form of increased rates 
of freight on the general public to compensate themselves 
than the lumber manufacturers would be entitled to an 
arbitrary advance in the price of lumber to compensate 
themselves for their acts of extravagance. 

Therefore, I say if the common carriers seek to reduce 
expenses and to carry freight on a more satisfactory profit 
basis they should first eliminate rule 14-B, western classi- 
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fication No. 48-49, or modify it so as to place commodities 
packed in paper containers in the advanced class to which 
they belong. If commodities packed in a paper container 
take preferred handling and produce a loss of 331-3 per- 
cent in classified tonnage, these factors should be con- 
sidered in classifying commodities so packed before the 
general public should be asked to pay the bill. 

The common carriers should get nowhere in their fight 
for advanced freight rates until they can show a willing- 
ness on their part to throw out the inadequate and un 
business-like system now employed by these common car- 
riers and to restore their revenues by the assumption of 
uptodate business methods. 


Committee Requires Assistance. 

This committee has worked unceasingly for the last year 
in an effort to show to the retailers, the jobbers, the con- 
sumers, the shippers, and to the common carriers the 
fallacy of rule 14-B, western classification No. 48-49, ana 
by its activity and continuous efforts has increased an 
improvement in general conditions far in excess of what 
its expectations were a year ago. One year ago the con- 
gestion of the low grade lumber market was a_ talking 
point. Today we have reports in our office showing that 
there is an actual scarcity of low grades in some direc 
tions, This committee has accomplished this work with 
the support of a few broad-minded lumber and box men, 
but it has not received the support to which it is entitled, 
and unless such support is immediately given its work 
must cease. If its work does cease and the effect is no 
longer felt I unhesitatingly state that the conditions which 
confronted you in 1908 and 1909 will be revived and dis 
organization will occur in the low grade lumber market, 
— its reflective effect upon the market for high grade 
umber, 

it is your duty, collectively and individually, to support 
the work of this committee and to see that it has a suf- 
ficient fund at all times to guarantee its operation, with- 
out being hampered by false and forced economies. There 
can be no question as to the value of the work done. There 
is, however, every question as to the support it has re 
ceived, and I stand before you today earnestly to plead 
with you to appropriate at least $2,000 for the immediate 
use of this committee. I am asking nothing for myself, 
and can refer to many gentlemen in this room to confirm 
the statement that I have demanded nothing for myseit. 
Your committee has unselfishly and without hope of reward 
worked continually for the betterment of conditions and 
has brought about considerable betterments in conditions, 
which you all probably are enjoying. 


Mr. Brower added that his committee had worked 
hard all year with a sad lack of funds and declared 
that unless better financial support was given the 
committee by April 1 he would be compelled to drop 
the work. 

President Carrier recommended that better finan 
cial support be given the committee in the future, as 
it was surely doing a greatly beneficial work for 
the association. 

Committee on Officers’ Reports. 


The Chair then called for the report of the com 
mittee on president’s address and Secretary Doster 
read the following: 


Your committee appointed for the purpose of consid 
ering officers’ reports submitted at this morning's session 
desires to report as follows: 

We feel that the members of this association are to be 
congratulated on the great progress made the last year 
toward the common end of one universal set of grading 
rules. You are happy in having the officers who so un 
selfishly give their individual time to the furtherance of 
the welfare of this association. 

The reports show the untiring energy and zeal with which 
they have each and all looked after each detail of the work. 


Committees Recommended. 


Having in mind future contingencies that may arise, 
we beg to recommend to the association the appointinent 
of a committee of three on arbitration, who are to formu 
late plans and report to the association; also the appoint 
ment of the following standing committces for the year 
1911: 


A committee of three on resolutions. 

Committees on statistics on each of the following woods: 

Gum, to consist of nine; 

Cottonwood, to consist of seven ; 

Hickory, pecan and sycamore, to consist of three ; 

Cherry, to consist of three; 

Walnut and butternut, to consist of three; 

Beech, birch, elm and maple, to consist of seven ; 

Poplar, basswood and buckeye, to consist of nine; 

Oak, ash and chestnut, to consist of nine ; 

Mahogany, to consist of three; 

Vehicle dimension «stock, to consist of seven; 

Oak dimension timber or car construction oak, to consist 
of five; 

Chair and furniture dimension, nine. 

We also recommend the appointment of these commit- 
tees today so that they may meet as early as possible 
after the program events of today have been carried out, 
so that they may have time to report to the association 
before adjournment. 

The work of these committees is of much importance 
and the chairman of each committee is requested to desig- 
nate to his committee the time and place of such meet 
ing, so that this work may be done promptly and all per 
sons desiring to appear before these committees may have 
due notice of the ee and place of such meeting. 

A great many matters of importance referred to in the 
president and secretary's reports are such that they can 
not be acted upon intelligently by this committee in the 
time at its disposal. , 

And it is recommended that all such matters be referred 
to the incoming executive board of the association, so 
that it may take such action as the good of the association 
requires. 

T. W. Fry, Chairman; 
FRANK May, 
KF. F. Fre, 
Committee. 
Advertising Lumber Products. 

J. B. Crosby, of Chicago, made an address confined to 
consideration of Advertising versus Price Quoting. ‘The 
former he defined as a science, an art, a profession; 
the latter as an easy task which anybody could do. 

He spoke almost solely from his own viewpoint— 
that of an advertising agent who takes charge of an 
advertising campaign and whose compensation 1s made 
up of the commissions allowed by the publishers. 

Applying the theory of advertising to the hardwood 
industry, Mr. Crosby said: 

You, as hardwood manufacturers, whose annual produc- 
tion is approximately one-fourth of the total of all pt Be 
and whose stumpage is approximately only one-eighth of the 
total stumpage remaining, have before you the problem not 
of how to sell your product—that is no problem, it will all 
be sold anyhow—but of the price you are going to get for 
y y e left. 
wetitioagh te the last ten years hardwood prices have 
shown a heavy average rise, the advance has not been, in 
my judgment, in proportion to the advances in other things 
when considered in relation to the actual utilitarian value 
and the indispensable character of wood to ay ay 
wood prices, and soft wood prices, too, are still (speaking in 
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general terms, of course) much under the cost to the con- 
sumer of available or desirable substitutes for wood. ‘The 
only exeessively high prices for wood that I have any knowl- 
edge of are those which are in some places exacted by the 
intermediaries between yourselves, as producers, and your 
ultimate customers. The amount of money you can get for 
your product while you remain in business will be determined 
by the extent of the demand for it. ‘The demand upon you 
comes chiefly from retailers or their equivalent. ‘The only 
reason they demand it of you, and the extent t6 which they 
demand it of you, are determined by the demand upon them 
for your product—by whom? The ultimate: consumer, of 
course; it answers itself. 

On the subject of trade advertising, he said: 

You want the good will and confidence of those charged 
With delivery, of your goods to, your customers, and your 
logical poim of contact with them is through the lumber 
trade press. ‘There is no greater value within an essentially 
restricted field than the trade paper. It is a guide and 
reference invaluable to those whose particular interest it 
avowedly serves to the exclusion of all other interests. 
Your lumber papers are supporting your interests to. the 
best of their abitities, in some cases very high abilities, and 
you in turn should support them. ‘To increase consumption 
advertise to the consumer through the channels which his 
patronage yroves to be his favorites. € 

To establish and sustain sincere and intelligent teamwork 
between your distributers and yourselves, advertise in the 
lumber press. Tell your distributers through their own dis- 
tinctive trade papers what you are doing to enhance the market 
from which they will derive a benefit as definite as you will. 

I should define the “general media” as a publication which 
is read in homes instead of in offices. 

To reach the consumer, catch him at home. The trade 
press is read In offices, To reach the dealer's mind when he 
is thinking of business, address him through that channel. 
That is in every way appropriate and proftitable-——but, how 
very unreasonable it would be to demand of trade papers 
that they cover the area or exercise the functions of a 
totally different class of publications. It would be as un- 
reasonable as to expect of a lumber paper that it should 
vrove valuable as a medium for druggists’ sundries or 
laundry machinery. Let them serve you, and make no 
changes unless to do them better justice by printing in them 
a character of advertising likely to prove yet more profitable, 
and thereby enable them (to their own greater credit) to 
show you even better returns than heretofore, 

With ‘the total lumber production increasing in ten years 
over 27 percent, and the total population increase for the 
same period showing only about 22 percent, proving a rising 
per capita use of lumber, there might seem to be a suspicion 
of overproduction the effeet of which upon prices would 
sooner or later be disastrous. 

But how can you call it overproduction of woods when 
you take into account the tremendous present volume and 
the immense Increase in the volume of substitutes for wood 
in all kinds of construction and for all kinds of other 
purposes 7 

And how can you attribute to the theory of overproduction 
of lumber the present unsatisfactory condition in the lumber 
trade in general when you consider that the substitutes for 
wood for every imaginable use are usually bringing higher 
prices than the wood which they replace? 


Discussion of Conditions. 


The Chair then announced the ‘‘ Territorial Dis 
cussion on Conditions and Stocks’’ by state vice presi- 
dents and directors, 

Rk. H. Vansant secured the floor and moved that the 
Chair appoint a committee of three on nomination 
of officers and the motion was adopted. 

The Chair called upon Hamilton Love, of Nash 
ville, Tenn., who said Nashville had 150,000,000 feet 
of hardwoods in stock, Conditions were about the 
same as reported from other sections. The stocks were 
much broken, low grade lumber being the stumbling 
block. The last few months had showed an increasing 
demand, The outlook was not very promising as to 
supply. As Nashville was getting farther from the 
source of supply it was becoming harder to get stocks. 
There was no trouble to sell the output. 

The Chair called upon W. L, Crenshaw, of Memphis, 
whom he designated as ‘‘the next President of the 
Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis.’’ 

Mr, Crenshaw said that stocks at Memphis were 
good, He indorsed the views expressed by Mr. Brower 
in his talk on the use of strawboard boxes and its 
effect on the movement of low grade lumber. He also 
thought the lumbermen were hurting themselves by 
the use of iron in preference to wood; they slept on 
iron beds instead of wooden beds. The furniture 
trade was good to the lumber industry and it should 
bé taken care of. The condition of the lumber trade 
was fair; prices for gum good; oak fair; quartered 
oak low. Ve invited all present to attend the con- 
vention of the National Box Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, which is to be held in Memphis, Tenn., February 
15-17, and extended a welcome on behalf of the Lum- 
bermen’s Club of Memphis, 

©. L. Davidson, of West Virginia, reported stocks 
generally fair but comparatively a shortage of poplar. 

W. W. Gaines, of St. Louis, Mo., had not made much 
of a study of conditions; but he was certain that St. 
Louis was the greatest hardwood center of the world. 

Thomas E, Powe, of St. Louis, said the field had 
been completely covered in the remarks of Mr. Gaines, 
Encouraged to further efforts by the Chair, Mr, Powe 
said that conditions were peculiar; that the building 
trades were good; furniture trade quiet; there was a 
good demand for the upper grades and a poor demand 
for the lower. The railroads were good buyers of poplar, 
ash, oak and some pine of the best grades. The 
market conditions had been generally good up to 
January 1; but that at present the market was over- 
stocked on all hardwooa low grades while the upper 
grades were scarce; conditions unsatisfactory, but 
furniture buying good. He believed that the news 
that the law for a pérmanent tariff board had been 
passed would settle all future business difficulties. 

M. L, Pease, of Galloway & Pease, Poplar, Bluff; Mo., 
said there was little stock being manufactured in that 
vicinity. His own stock of low grade was moving 
satisfactorily. 

W. B. Morgan, of the Anderson-Tully Box Company, 
Memphis, Tenn., reported that there has been much 
trouble in the box business in the last three or four 
years. None have made a fair profit. The substi- 
tution of fiber has had a serious effect. Operations 
for a time have been less than 50 percent of the 

sapacity, ‘but at present plants are busy. Prices are 
too low to allow a fair profit. Box manufacturers 
are the greatest consumers of low grade lumber. The 


stocks of low grade are said to be too heavy. Could 
see nothing in the future for the wood package. He 
can not see how millmen can expect higher prices for 
low grade lumber. He paid a clever tribute to Mr. 
Brower’s report, and said his work was bound to result 
in a decided improvement in the hox business and in 
the movement of low grade lumber. This association 
is more directly interested in the box industry than 
any other. He said he hoped that a handsome amount 
would be subscribed to continue the work of Mr. 
Brower. Unless the wood box industry improved 
there would be more fiber boxes used than ever be- 
fore. He hoped this association would give both 

R. H. Vansant: moved that the efforts of Mr. Brower 
and the National Classification Committee. 

W..R. Vansant moved that the efforts of Mr. Brower 
be approved and a committee be appointed to collect 
funds by subscription. 

Mr. Morgan-—Our firm already has been a heavy sub- 
scriber to the work and we will subscribe more. We will 
give $100. 

President Carrier—-I will duplicate the $100. 

Mr. Vansant—-We will subscribe as it is a work of use- 
fulness. Just make it another $100. 

The Chair then put the motion of Mr. Vansant on 
the appointment of a committee to collect subscrip- 
tions for the work of the National Classification Com- 
mission; carried unanimously. 

President Carrier was suggested as chairman but 
he pleaded that, as he was already overworked with 
chairmanships, he would be compelled to decline, but 
would serve on the committee. Mr. Morgan was named 
as another member. The Chair announced that he 
would name the full committee later. 


Discussion Continued. 


B. Norman, of Louisville, Ky., said as to stocks they 
were badly off, but would be all right with Nashville’s 
150,000,000 feet. He went to Memphis and thought 
things looked good, and there was general good feeling. 

The Chair-—I will call-upon Mr. Klein, of Louisville, Ky., 
who is a veneer man and former president ‘of the Vencer 
Manufacturers’. Association, 

Mr. Klein said that veneer men did not usually carry 
heavy stocks, but the stocks now on hand were in 
excess of the demand, which was not good. 

R. H. Vansant, of Ashland, Ky., was next called on 
and said: |” 

Poplar stdécks are light, owing to 
but there is report of a log tide 
somewhat broken and bclow 
been good since November 1. 
satisfactory. 


limited log supply, 
today. ‘The stocks are 
normal, The demand = has 
Outlook for the future is 


2 M. Clark, of the Swann-Day Lumber Company, 
of Clay City, Ky., said that poplar looks good, as there 
is a good log tide on both the Cumberland and the 
Bib Sandy. 

C, EK. Breece, of Charleston, W. Va., said that poplar 
formerly cut a figure at that point, but that it was 
all gone; the same with oak. In a short time they 
will be compelled to call upon the South for lumber. 
There was a shortage of logs and many of the mills 
were leaving that section. 

The Chair—We 
on_cottonwood. 

Mr. Gilchrist 


would like to hear from ‘Mr. Gilchrist 


Cottonwood conditions are excellent and 


things look good for the coming year, but we do not 
expect 1907 prices. The gum advertising campaign has 
found a good market for that wood, but I am certain 


about cottonwood. 

resident Carrier—Speaking for myself as a gum manu 
facturer, the trade looks very satisfactory. 

Mr. Fry—Gum situation is good, owing to the adver- 
tising campaign. ‘There is a good demand for gum this 
year and there is not so much low grade. The stocks 
ure about 30 percent below normal. 


Secretary Doster announced that reports would be 
expected from the following committees appointed at 
last year’s session: ‘Transportation; the James Kk. 
Defebaugh Memorial; Standard Weights; Forestry; 
Cost of Manufacture; Sales Code, and Ranandive Grad 
ing Commission. 

The Chair announced Messrs. Fry, Ilarrison 
Mayhew as the committee on nominations, 

Adjourned to 10 a. m. Wednesday. 


WEDNESDAY’S SESSION. 


Owing to the large volume of work entailed upon the 
various committees the convention held no session in 
the morning. The first session of the day was called to 
order at 12:30 p.m. The attendance at the opening 
was light. 


Finances. 

President Carrier, after calling the meeting to order, 
introduced Monte J. Goble, cashier of the Fifth-Third 
National bank, Cincinnati, who read a paper on 
‘*Binances.’’? In introducing Mr. Goble the Chair 
remarked that the convention was exceedingly for 
tunate in securing him to appear before it. Mr. Goble 
spoke as follows: 


When I see this gathering of lumbermen my mind 
naturally goes back a few years, to when I put in my 
spare time on Saturdays and a good part of my summer 
vacations, assisting in the measuring of logs as they 
came out of the Big Sandy, the Guyan, the Twelve Pole 
and the Kanawhas, 

see before me in this audience many men who at 
that time were beginning to engage in the lumber trade. 
When I think of the few short years that have passed, 
and realize that these men are now either millionaires or 
near millionaires, I know that there is very little I 
can say to such men on the subject of finance. 

The subject is so broad that it enters minutely into 
the. daily life of every person and, in this country, very 
early in their lives, so that to attempt to say anything 
on the subject which you do not already know would be 
about as easy as to give you information relative to 
the lumber trade. 

It might be well, however, to recall to your minds that 
the American bank of today is in a certain sense a pub- 
lic institution; although its shares are owned by indi- 
viduals the intimate and close relation to the life of the 
communi it serves causes it more and more to take 
on a publie character and, in passing, I believe [:may be 
pardoned if I say the splendid record of the government 


in overlooking and regulating the finances ofethe national 
banks of this country during the Jast fifty years is a 
showing well worth remembering,“when we have brought 
before us for consideration what shall be done with our 
great interstate railroad systems and our gigantic industrial 
corporations. 


Government Control. 


Intelligent government control.has proven to be for the 
interest not only of the public who have. not -been 
s.areholders but the interest of the shareholders who 
have been protected against mismanagement. 

As experience has brought to its high development the 
office of the comptroller of the currency, which has had 
the regulation of the banks, so the Interstate Commerce 
Commission will shortly, and in the years to come, 
bring better results to the public and the shareholders 
alike by the better regulation of our railroads and other 
corporations, 

There is a_ probability that Congress may shortly 
pass some satisfactory currency legislation that will give 
that necessary quality of elasticity to our currency 
which will enable our banks more effectually during the 
crop moving periods, and at other times when the demand 
for actual money is greatest, to supply this demand by a 
properly regulated and natural increase in our currency, 


and now chat the Currency Commission, through its 
chairman, Senator Aldrich, has given us something 
definite, it is to be hoped that the subject ,will be 


given the best consideration, 
machinery will be fully adequate to take care of the 
constantly growing burden of business credits. If \it 
gets clogged the workmen become idle, just as the ma- 
chinery of your mills and the men who operate them 
would be if you attempted to push them beyond their 
daily capacity. 


and that our financial 


Disturbing Influences. 

When we know the immensity of the figures repre- 
sented in the clearings of our own city in one day and 
realize that these amounts are only a small part of the 
financial transactions which do not enter into these 
clearings, and then in our minds think of the amount that 
must represent the business of the people of the larger 
cities as well as of the thousands of smaller places in this 
country, and contrast these totals representing one 
day’s financial transactions of the people of the: United 
States with the estimated amount of actual money’ which 
is the basis of this System, we can easily believe the 
statement that less than’S percent of our transactions are 
in actual cash. 

We can well understand, without laying it altogether to 
the increase in the‘ output of gold; without censuring 
our people too severely for extravagance; without blam- 
ing the automobile, which, together with wireless teleg- 
raphy, I consider the greatest development of the last 
few years, that this constant increase in the use of 
these credit instruments, wonderful and useful as .they 
are, becomes a menace shguid we reach a point at any 
time when the load en our system breaks it. down. 

For some time the best thought in this country’ has 
been endeavoring to get at the trouble and strengthen 
the system by remedying this weakness. -In the mean- 
time our financial institutions which have beén managed 
conservatively have endeavored to look even more care- 
fully into the affairs of their customers, and assist them 
to arrange their business more satisfactorily. ‘The year 


1910, which has just passed, can well be styled “the 
vear of readjustment,” as the liquidation which has 
gone on quietly in that extraordinary twelve months 


period has been remarkable, At the present time, accord- 
ing to the best authorities, many industries are carrying 
very small stocks of goods; that is, they are merely buy- 
ing to supply daily or current demands and are therefore 
not buying speculatively. 

We should not be discouraged because business has 
slackened a bit. We must remember that we can not 
push forward under full steam all the time. Although 
it is to be regretted when labor and capital are not 
fully employed, still these periods of slowing down are 
both necessary and inevitable. It is hardly possible for 
these periods of lessened business activities to last long. 
They bring about enforced economies; idle money accu- 
mulates and naturally first finds its way into those chan- 
nels of investment which offer the best security. 


Effects of Solutions of Pending Questions. 


During the next six months the bond market should 
be good, as the requirements of funds for commercial 
purposes will be lessened. While rates generally will not 
likely be as high as the average for 1910, the demand 
for money will be stronger as the year progresses. 

Shortly the Supreme Court will hand down its decisions 
in the important cases which the public has been waiting 
for during many long months, and when it does business 
will go on regardless of what the decisions may be, 
and doubtless we will wonder why we put so much 
stress on these questions. ’ 

The settlement of these questions will relieve the 
uncertainty in the minds of the people. With these un- 
certainties removed and the underlying conditions 
strengthened I think it is safe to say that this big coun- 
try of ours, with over 90,000,000 people, will centinue to 
carry on its business affairs in a cautious and conserva- 
tive manner, and not only show a large growth in our 
domestic trade and the further development of our 
great resources but the time is not far distant when 
we will begin to demand a. much larger share of the 
foreign business. 

As a banker I desire to congratulate your. organization 
on the high standard you are seeking to bring about 


‘and are attaining in the manner in which you are de- 


manding that the hardwood lumber trade is to be con- 
ducted, and the high standard of the men who compose 
your association, and we are glad that Cincinnati has 
been selected as your headquarters. 

Banks and the financial affairs of our country are to 
a large extent dependent upon what the men who direct 
business affairs make them. 

I hope to know you all personally. 
you, 

The Chair—Those present who heard yesterday the ad- 
dress of Mr. Brower, secretary of the grading commission 
ete., and the subsequent remarks of Mr. Morgan will under- 
stand the mission of these gentlemen, as they will pass 
among you with cards asking subscriptions to, a fund for 
continuing the work of the Grading Commission. 

The Chair called Mr. Brower to the stage to explain 
his paper of yesterday for the benefit of those mot 
present at that meeting.. Mr. Brower advised commis 
sary departments to refuse to accept any product, 
packed in fiber boxes.’ The Chair said that lumbermen 
as well as box shook and box manufacturers were 
deeply interested in the work of this commission. ” 

Salesmanship. 

President Carrier then introduced J. W. Mayhew, @ 
the W. M. Ritter Lumber Company, Columbus, on 
who read an exhaustive paper on the subject of sales 
manship: 4 

Mr, Carrier’s paper will .be published in next 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 

During ‘the reading of the paper President 


Gentlemen, I thank 


week ’S 


Carrie? 


valled Vice President Frank Fee to the ¢bi'r. a 
leaving the chair President Carrier said that _ ai 


of the sales managers’ convention to be heli 
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cago was February 23, instead of the date announced 
yesterday. 

Chairman Fee stated that there were numerous 
other papers to be read, among them an address on 
‘‘Band Resawing,’’ by E. C. Mershon, of Saginaw, 
Mich., this latter paper not to be read at the conven- 
tion but to be published as a part of the proceedings. 
Also he announced an address on ‘‘ Kiln Drying,’’ by 
Z. Clark Thwing, of Grand Rapids, Mich., and. a paper 
by J. B. Baker, president of the Southern Logging 
Superintendents’ Association, of Hodges, La. 

Grading Rules. 

Rk. H. Vansant, chairman of the executive grading 
commission, read a report of changes in two of the 
grading rules and a change relating to the grading of 
sound wormy chestnut. It was announced that these 
rules could not be adopted until the consent had been 
given of the New York Lumbermen’s Association and 
the Eastern Retailers’ Association. 

Mr. Vansant moved that the agreement with the 
Eastern association be continued, which was carried. 

R. H. Vansant moved the adoption of the report of 
his commission as read, as the sense of the meeting, 
which was carried, 

Secretary Doster announced in answer to a question 
from the floor as to how long it would take to finish 
the business on the program, that the reports of the 
committees on transportation, standard weights, for 
estry, conservation, the James E. Defebaugh memorial 
were to be considered. Mr. Vansant stated that as a 
member of the memorial committee he desired further 
time; that the committee had taken up the matter 
with various other lumber associations and that a 
report would be forthcoming later. The secretary con 
tinued that the committees on arbitration and 
were also to make reports. 

At this point W. R. Townsend suggested that an 
adjournment be had for a recess, and Chairman Fee 


sales 


then announced that a recess would be taken until 
2:30 o’eclock. 
WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 
President Carrier called the afternoon session to 


order at 2:50, by asking for the report of the commit 
tee on transportation, W. EK. Weakley, chairman. On 
motion of R. H. Vansant the committee was given 
further time to make a report and submit to the execu 
tive board. 

W. KE. Delaney, chairman of the committee on stand 
ard weights, called attention to the decision on the 
Shore Line case before the railroad commission, which 
holds that no estimated weights can be accepted by 
the railroads. The railroad commission has decided in 
favor of actual scale weights. It was Mr. Delaney’s 
opinion that the association should investigate and get 
a rehearing of the case 

The Chair thought the matter very important, and 
that as there is to be a hearing of the traffic managers 
in Chicago it would be well for as many members of 
the committee on transportation to be in attendance as 
possible, especially Chairman W. FE. Weakley. 

Mr. Yates, a former weighmaster of the railroads. 
being called upon for his opinion on the matter, said 
he thought the decision of the commission was un 
sound; stating that in his experience when cars were 
weighed in train all sorts of mistakes in weighing were 
made, 

Forest Conservation. 


W. B. Townsend, chairman of the committee on 
forestry conservation, read an interesting paper, re 
viewing the various phases of forestry destruction 
which been commented upon for years in the 
lumber trade press. 


have 


Mr. Townsend’s address follows: 


This is such a many sided subject and so much is being 
printed these days and so many speeches are being made on 
the various topics connected with this question—and al 
ready too much ill feeling and slander has been stirred up 
to accomplish the maximum good at a minimum expense. 
So I will attempt in a brief way to touch on only one phase 
of this great question, and that the one I believé lumber 
men are most vitally interested in; namely, the destruction 
of the forests by fire and its possible prevention in contrast 
with what is being done. 

1 will not burden you with statistics. These are easily 
obtainable from governmental reports or records as com- 
piled by the several splendid trade journals of our industry. 
I will merely call attention to two vast domains, namely, 
Oregon and the southern Appalachians, which will give 
some idea of the extent of the remaining stumpage and 
answer the pessimist who is constantly crying “Wolf! wolf!” 
when there is no wolf, and who with sanctimonious air and 
grieved expression claims that with present methods of 
manufacture—-which he calls destruction—we will have ne 
standing timber left in a decade. 


Oregon’s Vast Timber Resources. 

It is estimated that with proper conservation the timber 
lands of Oregon can be made to produce a perpetual annual 
income of $100,000,000. These figures are based upon a 
conservative estimate that the state has at present 350, 
000,000,000 fect of standing timber within its borders. That 
Oregon does not now lead all the states of the Union in the 
production and sale of lumber is due to the fact that her 
timber wealth is at present scarcely touched, chiefly because 
of lack of transportation facilities. This timber resource 
of Oregon constitutes a larger visible natural wealth than 
is possessed by any other state of the Union. The known 
coal wealth of Pennsylvania is smaller, and the production 
of any of the gold districts of the world is almost insignifi 
cant in comparison. The condition is not without its re 
sponsibility, however, for timber is capable of being de 


stroyed more rapidly than any other natural resource of 
the nation. The great forests can not be insured, and with 
their destruction either by fire or reckless cutting other 


losses follow. It is a generally accepted theory that timber 
conserves the water flow, and a stable water flow is neces 
sary to all forms of irrigation enterprises and the growth 
of crops 

Appalachian Forests of the Southland. 

The 235,000,000 forest areas in the southern 
states—Maryland to ‘Texas, including Arkansas, Oklahoma 
and Missouri-—constitute an imperial domain It is an 
area almost six times as large as all of New England; or 
putting it in another way, an area considerably larger than 
all of New England combined with New York, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Illinois, Indiana and Wisconsin. 

The fact is an imposing one, and coupled with its pos 
session lies the comforting fact that in this forest area is 
contained not only nearly half of the nation’s remaining 
timber but by far the most valuable kinds. 

It means that with proper management and by wise use 
this source of wealth to the South can be made to yield 
perpetually an income which in importance and size is only 
second to the South's cotton crop. 

Now the question we as lumbermen and timber owners 
have to contend with is the rapacity of individuals and the 
encroachment of fire. I think we as lumbermen are justified 
in criticizing and opposing the methods of the Forest Serv 
ice as directed by a, former chief. I think results demon 
strate that the vast sums of money appropriated by Con 
gress for forest protection have been improvidently ex 


acres of 


The destructive conflagrations that have swept over our 
forests this last year forbid further avoidance or evasion. 
The fact is known that during the last ten years $20,000,000 
was placed at the disposal of the Forest Service to prepare 
to battle with the flames. But the destruction wrought 
shows how inadequate the preparations were. Anyone de 
siring the exact facts will find by consulting the accounts 
of the Forest Service that but a small fraction of the appro 
priations was used for work in the forests and that a very 
large proportion was used for general expenses very re 
motely connected with forest preservation. 

If the vast sums of money used to employ and pay ex 
pepses of lecturers etec., had been used to make trails, build 
telephone lines, fire guards and to employ forest rangers 
and supervisors the fires of this last year would have been 
reduced to a minimum 

The year of 1910 was one notable for excessive and long 
continued drouths in large areas where timber operations 
are carried on and also for disastrous forest fires. The gen 


eral fire loss for the United States and Canada for 1910 
aggregated $234,470,650, being $30,000,000 in excess of 
1909. In only three preceding years has the fire waste 


been as heavy as it was in the year just closed. These were 
the years of the Chicago, Baltimore and San Francisco dis 
asters. 

Also the policy of expelling settlers and harassing miners 
and prospectors results in the removal of a very large body 
of men who were from the very 


necessity of self protection 
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excellent volunteer fire fighters. These men should be en- 
couraged to remain and encouraged to coéperate with the 
government in the protection of the forests. 

The costly lessons of this year I trust will result in sub- 
stituting practical for theoretical methods—for it surely 
has been demonstrated that lectures, editorials or news 
articles can not stop the ravages of a forest fire. I am glad 
to note a change along these lines and I believe we may 
expect very material improvements from the present admin 
istration of this important department of our government. 

R. H. Vansant moved that the sentiments expressed 
by Mr. Townsend be indorsed by the association, and 
the motion carried. 


Costs of Manufacture. 

Frank F. Fee, chairman of the committee on costs, 
in reporting, divided the subject of cost into three 
departments—the woods, the mill end, and the over 
head cost, enumerating the various costs of the differ 
ent departments in their various processes. While not 
entering into details, he said that it was a subject 


upon which there was much disagreement, as each 
manufacturer was sure to have a uniform system 
adapted to his own business. Mr. Fee asked for re 


port of T. W. Fry, who submitted the following forms 
for distributing costs: 


f Interest 
Discount 
Dues 
axes 
Insurance 
) Office salaries 
Selling expense 
Accounting 
General expense 
All other expense 


OVERHEAD 


Cutting 
Painting 
Scaling 
Tools 
Superintendence 
llauling 
Kither to river, rail, or mill direct 
Loading 
Kither on cars or rafting 
Labor 
Repair 
Fuel 
Oil 
Hauling 
Railroading 
Running rafts 
New spurs 


Woops END < 


From log yard to mill 
Scaling 
Sawing 

From log deck to slip 
Grading 
Labor 
Hleat, light and power 


telt supplies 
Depreciation 
Repairs 
Loading on trucks 
Delivering to pile 
Labor 
Motor power 


MILL END 


Yard 
Piling 
Repair and maintenance of yard and 
piling stock 
Depreciation 
Handling out 
Cleaning up 
Loading 
Inspection 
Committee Reports. 


W. FE. Delaney, chairman, in reporting for the com 
mittee on arbitration said, that ordinarily much time 
and money are uselessly expended in settling disputes. 
He moved that the committee be instructed to arrange 
a uniform plan of arbitration to be submitted to the 
executive board. Carried. 

W. A. Gilchrist, chairman of the sales code commit 
tee, decided not to report at this meeting and asked 
that the committee be continued to report to the 
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Executive Board at a future date. W. E, Delaney 
moved that the report be accepted and the committee 
continued. The motion was carried. 


Committee on Resolutions. 


W. B. Townsend, chairman of the committee on 
resolutions, submitted the following report: 


Your committee on resolutions begs to report that with 
regard to the attitude of the association with reference to 
the special matter contained in the report of our most 
worthy president, we believe and recommend that the asso- 
clation lend its best efforts along the lines suggested in his 
annual report to the association, especially with regard to 
the fairness and desire’ on the part of manufacturers gen- 
erally as regards one rule or system of universal inspection, 

It seems to this committee that this association can well 
afford to lend its best energies along the lines of endeavor 
looking to the firm establishment of this principle. 

Your committee further expresses the thanks of the asso- 
elation for the faithful services rendered during the year by 
all the officers and members of standing committees. 


The Badges. 

Your committee also wishes to express its appreciation 
of the continued courtesy of Joshua Oldham & Sons in 
supplying to the associatién the handsome badges for this 
meeting, which have been greatly admired and much appre- 
ciated by its members. 

Your committee also expresses its appreciation of the 
courtesy of the Linehan Lumber Company for the pencils 
which have been furnished for use at this convention. 

Your committee again wishes to express its appreciation 
of the splendid accommodations and uniform courtesy ex 
tended to the members of this association by the manage 
ment of the Hotel Sinton. 


The President. 

There is a real sadness connected with the word “re- 
tiring’ in the sense that it refers to our president, who 
has given of his time, money and wonderful energy for the 
last two years unsparingly and most devotedly to the work 
and for the special benefit of this association. It seems 
to this committee most fitting that special mention should 
be made with the object in view of expressing our appre- 
ciation for the sacrifices that have been necessary for iim 
to make from time to time, and to the singleness of pur 
pose in his endeavor, and his devotion to the principle of 
what he believed necessary, not only for the benefit of this 
association and the manufacture of hardwoods, but also for 
the benefit of the trade generally. 

Therefore be it resolved that this association hereby ten 
der to Kh. M. Carrier, our retiring president, its sincere 
thanks. 

Be it further resolved that the secretary be instructed 
to spead these resolutions on its minutes and that an en 
grossed copy of them be sent to Mr. Carrier, 


Forest Products Laboratory. 

Wuereas, The Forest Service of the United States De 
partment of Agriculture has seen fit to establish a forest 
products laboratory at Madison, Wis., for the purpose of 
rendering practical aid to the lumber industry in working 
out mechanical and enginecring problems of vital importance 
lumbermen and the users of their product; therefore 
ve it 

Resolved, That the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
of the United States heartily indorses the wisdom of es- 
tablishing the laboratory and pledges its moral and prac 
tical support to such work that may be undertaken as is 
of value to lumbermen and lumber users; and 

Wuereas, There is great need on the part of the wood 
using industries of men trained in the principles and me 
chanics of forest utilization ; therefore be it further 

Resolved, 'That the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
of the United States direct the attention of the University 
of Wisconsin to its unexampled opportunity, in) connection 
with the work of the forest products laboratory of estab 
lishing a school of forest utilization, which will be of im 
measurable benefit to the industries which make use of the 
products of the hardwood forests. 

Wuereas, Of the $5,000,000 annually appropriated by 
Congress for the use of the Forest Service but $140,000 
or approximately & percent is devoted directly to investi 
gations of problems pertaining to a wiser and better utiliza 
tion of the products of the forest, and 

Wuereas, We as lumber manufacturers are vitally in- 
terested in investigations of this character, and 

Viereas, We feel that it is of greater importance to 
use wisely and economically the present available timber 
than it is to presi for new growth, or to care for that 
now standing, be it therefore 

Resolved, ‘That we, the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of the United States, while heartily indorsing and 
supporting the work now being carried on by the forest 
products laboratory, do strongly urge upon Congress the 
advisability of elaborating this field of work and the neces- 
sity of providing suflicient funds to enable this branch of 
the Forest Service to take up at once the many vital prob- 
lems now confronting the lumbermen, the solution of which 
will result in such great benefit to the whole nation. 

Wuwreas, ‘There has been published by a member of this 
association a telegraph code, compiled for the convenience 
and especial use of the hardwood trade; a code that is 
both concise and practical, and 

Wuereas, This code is now being used daily by more 
hardwood lumbermen than any publication of its kind, and 
this organization recognizing the need of a lack of con- 
fusion in the use of all cipher messages; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
of the United States indorses the hardwood code, published 
by Mr. Hlamilton Love, of Nashville, Tenn., and urges its 
use by all members in the transmission of messages to 
their customers, their traveling men and among themselves. 

Your committee on resolutions begs to offer the follow- 
ing: ‘That standing committee on resolutions be appointed 
by the Chair. 

That the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States herewith assembled indorses the petition of 
the eclty of New Orleans to the Congress of the United 
States, asking that that city shall be selected as the point 
at which the exposition celebrating the opening of the great 
Panama canal shall be held, as it Is the logical place for 
it to be held to best serve the interest of the hardwood 
industry of the United States. 


The Hosts. 

After the magnificent display of hospitality accorded this 
association one year ago a_ repetition of the enormous 
amount of work and expense involved was not expected. 
But hospitality apparently being one of the charming char- 
acteristics of the Cincinnatians and the supply unlimited, 
as evidenced by the fact that we have been recipients not 
only of the entertainment given, but of such good fellow- 
ship everywhere pervading; it is the sense of this com- 
mittee that this association in its annual convention assem- 
bled should make mention of the fact that this social fea- 
ture has in our judgment much to do with the magnificent 
attendance ; herefore be it 

Resolved, That the thanks of the association be extended 
to the Cincinnati lumbermen and a copy of these resolu- 
tions be spread on the minutes, and the secretary be in- 
structed to forward a copy to the Lumbermen’s Club of 
Cincinnati. 

It is the sense of your committee on resolutions that a 
special vote of thanks be extended to the speakers of this 
meeting—W. H. Mayhew, J. B. Crosby, KE. C. Mershon and 
Charles E. Brower. The papers have been carefully pre- 
pared and have given great pleasure to its members as well 
as offering new food for thought. 





In Memoriam, 
Wuereas, We are deeply sensible of the great loss sus- 
tained by this association in the death of W. M. MeCor- 
mick, of Philadelphia, Pa., vice president for Pennsylvania, 


of this association, we desire to give expression in the 
convention here assembled to the sterling qualities of the 
man as a co-worker in everything pertaining to the industry 
represented by this association. 

it seems to this committee that it is most fitting that 
this association should recognize in the death of this es- 
teemed member the loss sustained not only by reason of the 
fact that he will not meet with us again, but by reason 
of the knowledge we have of the untiring energy and strong 
individuality of the man, and the fact that he was a man 
of national prominence and particularly known throughout 
the entire eastern part of the United States as a lumber- 
man of sterling qualities, together with the fact that every 
one knew “Bill McCormick.” 

It is further the sense of this committee that a copy 
of these resolutions, properly edited, be forwarded to Mrs. 
McCormick, as also to his brothers, the executors of his 
estate, and a copy of these resolutions be spread on the 
minutes, 

Wuereas, The dispensation of a mysterious Providence 
has removed from the scenes of earth’s activities our friend 
and associate, A. M. Love, of Leland, Miss., be it 

Resolved, By the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
of the United States in convention assembled this first 
day of February, 1911, that deploring our loss and recog- 
nizing his high qualities as exemplified in all his business, 
we order spread upon the minutes of this association our 
resolutions of esteem and regret and instruct the secretary 
to send a copy of these resolutions to his bereaved fam- 
ily, with the assurance of our heartfelt sympathy. 


Universal Inspection Indorsed. 


The Chair called upon I. L. Brown, president of the 
Chicago Hardwood Lumber Exchange, who responded 
as follows: 


1 am very much surprised at the nerve of your president 
in calling upon a mere stranger that has dropped into 
your convention here today. Having come from the Windy 
City, I am not necessarily filled with “hot air’ to explode 
here at this time. I wish, however, to | just this one 
thing that I have gathered while sitting here this after- 
noon. I was not favored by being present yesterday t 
hear the report of your distinguished president, but I go 
this one idea, which it seems to me is one of the largest 
things for the hardwood business in the United States; that 
is, furthering the project of universal inspection.  [Ap- 
plause. | I do not stand here as an exponent especially 
representing anything. However, I am a member of the 
other association. I am glad to say that it is a pleasure 
to be welcomed in your camp. 

Now, the importance of the question is fully indicated 
by your president having brought it up as he did—I will 
not say how strongly—but it means something when he 
says something on questions of this nature. There have 
existed in days gone by reasons perhaps for two, or three, 
or four systems of inspection. Whatever may have been 
those reasons, they have passed awa whatever may have 
been the cause of their having arisen, or the necessity, 
that also has been forgotten by the broadminded gentlemen 
who represent so great an industry as the lumber interests 
stand for. I will say to you that the Hardwood Exchange 
of the city of Chicago has within its membership mem- 
bers of your association, as I understand it, and members 
of other associations having for their aim the correct—or 
as nearly correct as possible—inspection of hardwood lumber. 

We find this condition, gentlemen, existing which has 
been mentioned at various times, In buying lumber from 
various members of your organization under one system of 
inspection we sell it if it is required under the other 
system of inspection, and there is no inspection ever done 
with it either one way or the other; it is perfectly satis- 
factory to both interests; hence you can see that quite 
nearly, in many instances, the different systems of inspec- 
tion as now existing are nearly parallel. The difference, if 
any, is largely in the imagination, if I dare to put it so 
strongly, of the exponents of the different systems. I do 
not align one system against another in any respect what- 
ever; but I do hope, gentlemen, that whatever action may 
be taken, whatever tendencies may be brought out regard- 
ing this question, the ultimate outcome which can not fail 
to be the result will be the consolidation of all systems 
into one that shall be universally -recognized. That will 
be the greatest one, single, accomplished fact that the 
lumbermen of this country can look forward to. 

I feel that in speaking of this question as I do I may 
be treading upon some thin ice, but it makes no difference ; 
I have those ideas and have been of that same opinion 
for a long time, and have not hesitated to express them. 

There is another thing, gentlemen, that comes to my 
mind at this particular time—I will not detain you long 
and that is this: The great essential features of any organi- 
zation of business men are fellowship = anc inter- 
mingling, and the acquaintanceship which is cultivated. I 
have felt during my short stay in this city today, as I have 
mixed among the men that are representing the manufac- 
turing end of the hardwood business here, that this principle 
is being cultivated most strenuously in your ranks. We find 
here a close fellowship between the manufacturers and the 
wholesalers as well as the consumers of lumber which 
brings into the limelight the broad consideration of the 
whole question of hardwood lumber. 

I thank you, gentlemen, for the opportunity to meet you 
today, and for your courteous attention, [Applause.] 


President Elected. 


Thomas W. Fry, chairman of the committee on nomi- 
nations, reported W. B. Townsend as nominee for presi- 
dent the ensuing year. On motion of R. H. Vansant, 
duly seconded, the report was accepted and Mr. Town- 
send was elected president by acclamation. 

Retiring President Carrier appointed W. E. Delaney 
and R. H. Vansant as a committee to escort the presi- 
dent-elect to the chair. After greeting his successor 
and offering his congratulations, Mr. Carrier retired. 
He was, however, recalled by a great demonstration. 
Deeply affected by this demonstration, he declared 
that his work as president had been pleasant. He 
expressed his appreciation of the assistance accorded 
him by members and desired especially to acknowledge 
the support given him by the trade journals. He was 
particularly indebted, he said, to R. H. Vansant for 
his assistance at all times. The association, he de- 
elared, owed much to Mr. Vansant. Mr. Carrier closed 
by pledging his continued support to the association. 


President-Elect’s Response. 


On taking the chair and in response to repeated 
calls for a speech, President-elect Townsend spoke as 
follows: 


You can not blame me, can you? Besides that it is not 
my fault: on the other hand, it is no misfortune. But to 
be suddenly ushered into eee a on a pedestal such 
as I now occupy—by the distinguished gentlemen who have 
escorted me here is no small honor or privilege. [Applause. | 
I do not know why it was done; I do not know that that 
makes any difference. We have been working together for 
one single purpose; I know we will continue so to work. 
The positive and stated assurance of the magnificent men 
who compose this association of their fidelity and support 
of me was very much appreciated, yet scarcely necessary, 
knowing them as I do. Having worked with them for 
the last couple of years, I know the bigness of their 
hearts; I know their purpose; I know their fidelity to it; 
I know their honesty, and I know something of their 


strength, strength of manhood, strength of vigor, such as 
any man might well cultivate. That represents my esti- 
mate of the members of this association. 

Now do not forget, dear friends, that when we talk of 
the members of this association that does not necessarily 
mean any one, two or half a dozen; but the success of 
this association in the future, as it has been demonstrated 
in the past, depends very largely, friends, on the attitude, 
the position of the rank and file of this association. Will 

ou give us your support? I know you will; you always 
nave. I know you will continue to do so, and with this 
support, a united front, there are many things that may 
be done and should be done. As you have heard this after- 
noon, there is one —— object to be attained that is 
going to be attained this year. We have set out to do it 
this year and so far as we of this association are con- 
cerned that object will be accomplished. And along those 
lines many other things need to be done, not the least 
among these is the very important financial problem that 
will confront you. If it has not done so already it will 
hit you soon. I refer to the essential necessity of more 
funds. You can not run an association like yours on wind 
alone. Some of you may say, “Oh, well, Townsend will!” 
But he can not. We need all this and more, as will de- 
be 3 during the course of the year. 

With your support, with your hearty coéperation, success 
is sure; otherwise failure is certain. Then do not let 
us be too critical; do not let us unnecessarily find fault, 
although criticism is necessary to a certain extent perhaps 
to spur some on to the best of their ability; while others 
it hurts and cuts deeply. Let your criticism of everything 
pertaining to that negative side of the question be tempered 
with good judgment. Then may I say with Sir Walter, 
and with apologies to Gibson, “Pet me sit in my place by 
the side of the road when the race of men pass by; they 
are good, they are bad; they are weak, they are strong; 
they are wise, they are foolish; so am I. Then, why 
should I sit in the scorner’s seat, or under the cynic’s ban; 
rather let us sit in our place by the side of the road and 
be a friend of man.” [Applause.] 


Other Officers. 


Continuing the report of the nominating committee, 
Mr. Fry submitted the following nominations: 


Officers and Executive Board. 


President—-W. B. Townsend. 
Kirst Vice President—-W. E. Delaney. 
Second Vice President—c. L. Ritter. 
Treasurer—C. M. Crawford. 
R. M. Carrier, Sardis, Miss. 
Clinton Crane, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
W. A. Gilchrist, Memphis, Tenn. 
IK. F. Fee, Little Rock, Ark. 
J. H. Himmelberger, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
C, Ht. Lamb, Minneapolis, Minn. 
John W. Love, New York city. 

% M. W. Luehrmann, St. Louis, Mo. 
J. W. Oakford, Scranton, Pa. 
A. B. Ransom, Nashville, Tenn. 
W. M. Ritter, Columbus, Ohio. 

. H. Vansant, Asniand, Ky. 
William Wiims, Chicago, III. 


Executive Grading Commission. 
R. H. Vansant, Ashland, Ky. 
* EK. W. Luehrmann, St. Louis, Mo. 
John W. Love, Nashville, Tenn. 
KF. A. Kirby, Secraaicn, Pa. 
4 Himmelber cr, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
W. Kk. Delaney, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
R. M. Carrier, Sardis, Miss. 
R. G. Page, Huntington, W. Va. 
Ik. A. Lang, Chicago, Ill. 
C. M. Crawford, Coal Grove, Ohio. 
W. JL. Dawkins, Ashland, Ky. 
Frank F. Fee, Little Rock, Ark. 
W. M. Ritter, Columbus, Ohio. 
W. A. Gilchrist, Memphis, Tenn. 


State Vice Presidents. 
The following state vice presidents and state direct- 
ors were appointed: 


Alabama—IF’. W. Webster, Decatur. 
Arkansas—D. P. Mann, Marked Tree. 
Delaware—John 'T. Flournoy, Wilmington. 
Georgia—W. H. Shippon, Ellijay. 
Illinois—-William Moore, Hoopeston. 
Indiana—C. H. Kramer, Richmond. 
Kentue -Floyd Day, Clay City. 
lowa—Elmer W. Harris, Cedar Falls. 
Louisiana—E. B. Schwing, Plaquemine. 
Massachusetts—W. EK. Litchfield, Boston. 


Mississippi—W. S. Burke, Charleston. 
North Carolina—William Whiting, Asheville. 
Ohio—William I. Barr, Greenfield. 


Pennsylvania—IF’. R. Whiting, Philadelphia. 
South Carolina—H. W. Gennett, Franklin, N. C. 
‘Tennessee—-S. Lieberman, Nashville. 

‘Texas—-A. Deutsch, Flanagan. 

Virginia—A. Johnson, Pennington Gap. 

West Virginia— 

Oklahoma—D. A. Anderson, Redland. 
Missouri—.J. H. Friant, Morehouse. 


State Directors. 


ARKANSAS. 

One year—F. E. Gary, Turrell. Two years—A. C. Ramsey, 
Nashville; L. D. Gilbert, Texarkana; J. F. McIntyre, line 
Bluff 

GEORGIA, 
W. Beebe, Clayton. 
ILLINOIS. 

One year—E. A. Lang, Chicago, 
Metropolis, and VP. Ford, Chicago. 

INDIANA. 

One year—Daniel Wertz, Evansville. Two years G. 0. 

Worland, Evansville. 


Two years—G. 


Two years——-K. T. Scott, 


IOWA. 
Two years—L,. L. Harris, Cedar Falls. 
KENTUCKY. 
One year—II. W. Pratt, jr., Crofton. Two years--W. HU. 
Dawkins, Ashland, and W. T. Culver, Ludington, Mich. 
LOUISIANA. 
One year—J. 8. Otis, New Orleans, La. Two years 
J. Gudenrath, Meade. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 
Lawrence, Boston. 
MISSISSIPPI. 
One year—J. L. Strickland, Greenville. 

Cude, Nashville, Tenn. 


Two years—F. W. 


Two years—W. J. 


MISSOURI. 
One year—W. W. Dings, St. Louis. 'Two years—W. P. 
Anderson, Gideon, and Thomas F. Powe, St. Louis. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
One year—G. N. Hutton, Hickory, and W. N. 
Asheville. 


Cooper, 


OHIO. 


One year—W. H. Nigh, Ironton. Two years—H. ©. ilos- 
safous, Dayton. 

PENNSYLVANIA. : 

One year—F. A. Kirby, Scranton. Two years— ! Fr. 

Salelpy, Pittsburg. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 


One year—Andrew Gennett, Franklin, N. C. 
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~ Greene, Nashville, and Robert Vestal, 
Two years—A. J. Gahagan, Chattanooga. 


One year—M. F. 
Knoxville. 
VIRGINIA. 
One year—Rolfe Gerhart, Whitewood. Two years—M. N. 
Offut, Bristol. 
WEST VIRGINIA. 


One year—E. L. Davidson, Parkersburg. Two years— 
W. L. Watson, Mahan. 

Thomas Fry moved that the report of the committee 
on nominations be adopted as a whole. 


Other Resolutions. 


On a call for further resolutions, from the Chair, 
W. A. Gilchrist took the floor and in a short address 
took exceptions to the report of the Canadian reciproc- 
ity treaty of President Taft, from a hardwood manu- 
facturer’s standpoint and offered the following reso- 
Jutions, which were adopted. 

Wuereas, The Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of 
the United States, whose membership consists of  indi- 
viduals and firms who are interested in the manufacture 
of forest products produced in the southern states, 

Whereas, The major portion of the lands from which 
these forests are removed are more suited and valuable 
for agricultural purposes than for reforestation, 

Wuereas, The proposed reciprocity treaty with the Do- 
minion of Canada proposes the removal of the tariff on 
products of the soil, both forest and agricultural, 

Wuereas, This action would be inimical to the interests 
of the membership of this association who are the pos- 
sessors of those lands and would retard their development 
by settlers, farmers and agriculturists; therefore be it 

Resolved, ‘That this association is unalterably opposed 
to any form of reciprocity that singles out for a_ reduc- 
tion of tariff, the products of the soil. 

Resolved, That the efforts of each member be directed to 
protest against the infliction of an injury to our section 
so vitally interested in the agricultural developments and 
progress. 

Resolved, 'That the secretary of this association be and 
is hereby instructed to convey copies of this resolution 
to the members of Congress and senators of the United 
States. 


Secretary Re-elected. 


Following the adjournment of the convention proper 
the board of directors met and reélected Lewis Doster 
secretary. 





Open House at Lumbermen’s Club. 


So long as the Lumbermen’s Club of Cincinnati con- 
tains such chairmanship material for entertainment com- 
mittees as J. A. Bolser it can well afford to extend a 
welcome to delegations of visiting lumbermen.  Cincin- 
nati is famous for its hospitality, its fame being deserved 
and preserved. 

The entertainment committee was headed by Mr. Bol- 
ser, who, in addition to serving as chairman, also per 
formed the functions of the members of the committee. 
It is not so much a case of the other members proving 
remiss in their duties, but of the omnipresence of Mr. 
Bolser. , 

Open house was maintained during the convention in 
room 905, Visitors were extended a hearty welcome, a 
good smoke, a plentiful supply of matches and all the 
aqua pura they desired. In this way Mr. Bolser has 
established a unique and enviable reputation at Cincin 
nati. It is probably the first time that a committee 
appointed to entertain lumbermen has had the common 
sense courage to entertain instead of befuddling them in 
royal style. 

At 7:30 Tuesday evening a high class vaudeville enter- 
tainment was given in the assembly hall. This was ae 
companied by lunch and a liquid that was pure but not 
aqua pura. The entertainment ended at a seasonable 
hour and was thoroughly enjoyed, particularly the last 
act. 





J. A. BOLSER, CINCINNATI, OILLO; 
Chairman Entertainment Committee. 


Members of the executive grading commission found 
fault with the last exhibition given, claiming that, ae 
cording to the rules of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association, the act would grade clear shaky. After 
an exhibition of the tintinnabulation of the tintinnabula- 
tors, Madame Quiver, from the East India portion of 
Breathitt county, Kentucky, a nextdoor neighbor of 
Secretary Doster’s Japanese cook, appeared with an 
immense snake as a girdle. This started an argument. 
A gentleman in the front row explained to his audience 
that they were not real snakes, to which reply was made, 
‘*T know they are not snakes. They are rabbits.’’ From 
rabbits the snakes were transformed into guinea pigs. 
The last of the many transformations was the solemn 
declaration that they were board rules. 

The entertainment included many excellent vaudeville 
acts, the applause on one occasion being so vociferous as 
to cause a pair of German gentlemen to retire in con- 
fusion, 





CONVENTION NOTES. 


John Emil Caesar Kohlsaat, son-in-law of Clint 
Crane, was one of the successful candidates for citizen 
ship, and was duly naturalized Monday. Kohlsaat is 
a member of the firm of C. Crane & Co. His witnesses 
were Clinton Crane and Charles H, Stephens. 


Mayor Schwab made a hit with the boys and lounged 
around the committee rooms for some time. He is 
deeply interested in wood paving, and was out for 
information. He received a few tips on yellow pine, 


and also on creosoting oils, with which he was much 
pleased. 
W. A. Bennett and J. Watt Graham made an inter- 


esting couple in the club room talking over old times. 
Dwight Hinckley says the snakes used by the oriental 
dancer were captured in his new cypress yard. 
James Kennedy, jr., of James Kennedy & Co., Lim 
ited, Liverpool and Glasgow, lumber merchants, was 
a visitor at the Hardwood convention. His company 


has an office in Cincinnati, 
manager. 


Ingham & Co., 
the sessions of the convention. 


gates were entertained by the 


with Stuart Menzies as 


Ed Barber, Cincinnati representative of Ilingsworth, 
Leeds, England, was in attendance at 


**Clint’’ Crane was one of the attractions and was 


kept unusually busy telling about the success of his 
big plant. 
during their visit. 


He entertained several of the delegates 


The oriental snake dancer at the entertainment of 


the Lumbermen’s Club had all the old boys up on 
their toes. 
chairs. 


Those who could not see enough stood on 


A number of the ladies who accompanied the dele- 
ladies of the Lumber- 
men’s Club of Cincinnati in the small assembly hall, 
while the ‘‘lords’’ attended the ‘‘smoker’’ and 
vaudeville, 

George Prentiss, of Shelby, Miss., one of the old 
guard, was a delegate to the convention and talking 
reminiscences, 

8. G. Boyd, of C. C. Boyd & Co., 
was an attendant at the sessions. Mr. Boyd was the 
instructor of W. H. Bennett in the lumber business, 
The question naturally arises—How old is Boyd? 


of the old guard, 


W. A. Gilchrist was one of the busy men of the con- 
vention and was here, there and everywhere, radiating 
his cheerful smile. 


The following communication was read before the 

convention: 
Sr. Louris, Mo., U. 8S. A., Jan. 30, 1911. 
To the Officers and Members of the Hardwood Manutac- 
turers’ Association in Annual Meeting : 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The Lumbermen'’s Club at St. Louis sends greetings, 
hoping that your 1911 annual may prove to be the most 
pleasant session in the history of your organization. That 
all your members, wherever fate, in her charity may have 
anchored them, if outside of St. Louis condolence, in all 
events may enjoy peace, happiness and prosperity the pres 
ent year and in years to come, 

Tue LuMBERMEN’s CLUB or St. 
John B. Kessler, 


Louis, 
Secretary. 

John O. Tate; of BE. C. Atkins & Co., saw manufae 
turers, of Indianapolis, Ind., made a hit with the dele- 
gates to the convention by distributing a handsome 
souvenir desk clock in gun metal case, which could 
be removed and the watch become a pocket watch. 
There was a great scramble for the souvenir, but 
owing to the large attendance, there was not enough 
to go around. 

After the adjournment of the convention, the exee- 
utive board met in Room 414 and reélected Lewis 
Doster secretary. 

The handsome badges of the delegates were in evi 
dence in all the corridors of the downtown hotels, on 
the streets and in all publie places. 


A most remarkable feature of the convention was 
the large number of delegates of large physique, many 
almost giants in stature. 


One of the great hits of the convention was the 
address of Monte J. Goble, cashier of the Fifty-third 
National bank of Cincinnati, on the subject of 
‘*Finances,’’ 


President Clif 8. Walker, president of the Lumber- 
men’s Club of Cincinnati, was called to St. Louis 
Wednesday noon on business and was unable to remain 
to attend the Hoo-Hoo concatenation. 


W. A. Bennett left for New York Tuesday, where 
he will remain several days, visiting various points in 
the East before his return, 





ATTENDANCE AT 


A 


Charles Abbott, Boston, Mass.; Atlantic Lbr. Co. 
Charles Ii. Adams, Menominee, Mich. ; The Prescott Co. 
C. L. Aerne, Cincinnati, Ohio; Kentucky Lbr. Co. 
Robert Allen, Pittsburg, Pa.; Willson Bros. Lbr. Co. 
H. W. Alling, Jamestown, N. Y.; Caflisch Bros. 

Brent Arnold, Cincinnati; Lake Erie & Western N. Y. 
H. E. Ast, Pittsburg, Pa.; American Lbr. & Mfg. Co. 
G. C. Ault, Cincinnati, Ohio; Ault & Jackson Co. 

A. Arnold, Cincinnati, Ohio; Short-Hollowell Co. 

KE. L. Ascheim, Lewisburg, Tenn.; American Lead Pencil Co. 
. BK. Anderson, Cincinnati, Ohio; Ault & Jackson. 

M. Asher, Cincinnati, Ohio; Roy Lbr. Co. 

Hl. Anderson, Sparta, Tenn. ; 
John Hi. Arns, Cincinnati, Ohio; Lackawanna Line. 
Stuart A. 
BE. B. Ashorn, Cincinnati, Ohio; James Kennedy & Co., Lia. 
Ernest L. Abbott, Columbus, Ohio; Lehigh Valley Ry. 

J. B. Adkinson, Carrollton, Ky.; Adkinson Bros, Co. 


B 


J. Barbour Gray, Louisville, Ky.; J. B. Gray. & Son. 

W. A. Bennett, Cincinnati, Ohio’: Bennett & Witte. 
Edward Barber, Cincinnati, Ohio: Illingworth, Ingram & Co. 
R. Bartlett, Cincinnati, Ohio ; J. J. Newman Lbr. Co. 
William I.’ Bell, New Orleans, La.; Good Land Cypress Co. 
D. B. Bird, Holden, W. Va.; U. S. Coal & Oil Co. 


Lines. 


c 
ay 
¢ 





E. Z. Blagg, Cincinnati, Ohio; Globe-Wernicke Co. 

N. KE. Berger, Ashland, | Ky. ; W. H. Dawkins Lbr. Co. 
E. D. Biggs, Winboro, Miss. ; E. Biggs Co. 

H. P. Blake, C incinnati, Ohio; Kentecke Lbr. Co. 

J Bolser, Cincinnati, Ohio; Blackburn & Bolser Co. 


- A. 

vi W. Bomhoff, Cincinnati; Lake Shore-Lehigh Valley R. R. 

artin G. Borgman, Monroe, La. i Dixie Lbr. Co. 

8. G. Boyd, ¢ incinnati, Ohio ; Cc. C. Boyd & Co. 

ee Krannon, Nashville, Tenn.; Inspector, 

: Mfrs.’ Assn. 

8. x. Bradley, Morehead, Ky. 

Ww. : Brogde ‘nm, Savannah, Ga. ; American Barrel Co. 

Harr nen n, Cleveland, Ohio ; 'C. H. Foote Lbr. Co. 

pont B, Browne, Cincinnati, ‘Ohio. 

Willia srickley, Brookville, Ind. 

F. = Burke, Dayton, Ohio; Burke Gold Shaft Co. 

B 7 tryson, ‘Connersville, Ind. 
Burns Huntington, W. Va.; 


F. L. Beef, § ; 
- Beef, St. Louis ° 
Julius Boris, uis, Mo. ; 


B. Bramlay: 
E. G. Bartie: 


Hardwood 


Tug River Lbr. Co. 
Van Clear Lbr. Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Crane-Hawley Co. 

, Cincinnati, Ohio; Short-Hollowell Lbr. Co. 
s, Cincinnati, Ohio; New River Lbr. Co. 


Tennessee Stave & Lbr. Co. 


Allen, Cincinnati; A. G. F. Agent C., H. & D. Ry. 


(. KE. Brooks, Knoxville, Tenn. ; Logan-Mophet Lbr. Co. 
John Burns, Cincinnati, Ohio; Conasauga Lbr. Co, 

M. J. Burns, Cincinnati, Ohio; Conasauga Lbr. Co. 

J. T. Biair, Duhimeier Bros. 

G. KE. Bruce, Charleston, W. Va.: West Yb te ner Co, 
G. C. Blackburn, Cincinnati, Ohio; C., N. O. & T. PL Ry. 

G. W. Brusher, Richmond, Ind. 

Ii. Hi. Barelay, Rochester, N. Y.; Wood Mosaic Co, 

Kk. H. Brenner, Cincinnati, Ohio; Grand Trunk Ry. 
( 

I 

( 


Cincinnati, Ohio; 


ieorge F. Banich, Cincinnati, Ohio; C., H. & D. Ry. 
» H. Bryant, Cincinnati, Ohio; Midland Lumber Co. 


‘harles KE. Brower, Memphis, Tenn.; secretary National 
Classification Committee. 
Leland G. Banning, Cincinnati, Ohio; Leland G. Banning. 


(. Bourne, jr., Memphis, Tenn.; Lackawanna Line. 
J. HU. Barclay, Cincinnati, Ohio; Shawnee Lumber Co, 
James I. Bozman, Cincinnati, Ohio; Henry Strauss. 
Ferd Brenner, Cincinnati, Ohio; The Ferd Brenner Lbr. Co. 
J. G. Brown, Louisville, Ky.; W. P. Brown & Sons Lbr. Co. 
W. C. Borcherding, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Oo. F. L. Beckette, Ashland, Ky.; Ashland Lumber Co. 
aa 4 Burbank, Cincinnati, Ohio; The Dexter Lumber Co. 
I. Biederman, St. Louis, Mo.; National Lbr. Mfg. Credit 
naa 
Ww. It Barksdale, Memphis, Tenn. 
Hi. T. Benhan, Indianapolis, Ind.; H. CC, 
J. C. Bodshaffer, Piqua, Ohio; George W. Hartzell. 
kh. KE. Becker, Cincinnati, Ohio; Fairmount Lbr. Co. 
J. D. Baker, Cincinnati, Ohio; P. T. Baker & Son. 
J. D. Breining, Chicago, Ill.; American Woodworking Ma 
chinery (Co. 
Cal. Balmar, Bluffton, Ohio; Bluffton Hdwd. Co. 
KF. L. Brown, Chicago, Ill.; Crandall & Brown. 
I. J. Budlong, Aurora, Ill.; American Woodworking Mach. Co, 
J. D. Hitchcock, Cleveland, Ohio ; Douglas, Walkey Co. 
John Bemer Crosby, Chicago, Ill. ; Crosby-Chicago. 
©. B. Bannister, Muncie, Ind.; Muncie Wheel Co. 


Cc 


A. L. Caflisch, Union City, Pa. 
T. J. Christian, Indianapolis, ind. 
U. A. Carrier, Cincinnati, Ohio ; 
F. O. Clapp, Scituate, Mass. 

M. Clark, Cincinnati, Ohio ; Swann-Day Lbr. Co. 
Lafe Clore, Memphis, Tenn.; May Bros. 
John L. Cochran, New York, > Be 
R. M. Carrier, Sardis, Miss.; president Hdw. Mfrs.’ Assn. 
W. A. Cool, Cleveland, Ohio; W. A. Cool & Son Lbr. Co. 
W. N. Cooper, Asheville, N. C.; Asheville Lbr. Co. 


Atkins & Co. 


Cc aflise h Bros. 
Maley & Wertz. 
Cc ypress Hardwood Co. 
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James C. Cowen, Chicago, Ill.; Schultz Bros. & Cowen. 

(. Crane, Cincinnati, Ohio; C. Crane & Co. 

«. M. Crawford, Coal Grove, Ohio; Yellow Poplar Lbr. Co. 

J. EK. Cummins, Columbus, Ohio: Columbus Saw Mill Co, 

T. W. Curley, Cincinnati, Ohio; K. & VP. Lbr. Co. 

coneree A. Cunningham, Cincinnati; L. W. Radina & Co. 

KF. Chambus, Huntington, W. Va.; F. R. Chambus Lbr. Co. 

A. iL Cobham, Cincinnati, Ohio; M. B. Farrin Lbr. Co. 

Al. Campbell, ‘Cincinnati, Ohio. 
George Campbell, Cincinnati, Ohio ; 

A. S. Carter, Cincinnati, Oblo. 

(. M. Cheely, Cincinnati, Ohio: Kentucky Lbr. Co. 

(|, W. Clapp, Cleveland, Ohio; Brown Holsting Machinery Co. 

George F. Clarke, Winchester, Ind.; Woodbury Glass Co. 

Thomas BK. Coppock, Fort Wayne, Ind.; 8. I. Coppock & 
Sons Lumber Co. 

A. U. Card, Cincinnati, 
Lbr. Co. 

William Cook Rogers, Piqua, Ohio; Piqua Hand'e 

J. lL. Corn, Snow Larke, Ark. ; Highland Lbr. Co, 

KF. A. Conkling, Cincinnati, Ohio; tarrin-Korn Lumber Co. 

Conley, Cannel City, Ky.; Kentucky Block Cannel 
Coal Co. 

KF. R. Crandall, Quitman, Miss.; Mississippi Lumber Co. 

J. M. Clifford, Detroit, Mich.; J. M. Clifford & Co. 

J. N. Christie, Cincinnati, Ohlo; James Kennedy & Co., Ltd, 

8. L. Caeffe, Glasgow, Ky.; New Glasgow Pile. Mill Co. 

W. L. Claffy, Detroit, Mich.; Oak Flooring Mfrs.’ Assn. 

J. W. Craig, Cincinnati, Ohio; Queen City Lumber Co. 

J. M. Card, Chattanooga, Tenn.; J. M. Card Lumber Co. 

J. M. Cheely, Cincinnati, Ohio; Kentucky Lumber Co. 

«,. C. Clark, Indianapolns, Ind.; Advance Lbr. & Veneer Co, 

M. Y. Cooper, Cincinnati, Ohio; Midland Lumber Co. 

0. Coppsock, Fort Wayne, Ind.; W. P. Coppsock & Sons 
Lumber Co. 

W. L. Creushan, Evansvily, tnd. 


Crane-Hawley Co. 


Ohio; Fullerton-Powell Hardwood 


& Mfg. Co. 


Bellgrade Lumber Co. 
. M. Cutsinger, Evansvifi®, Ind.; Young & Cutsineer. 
Charles Cullen, Cincinnatf Ohio: William Powell Co. 
B. A, Cunningham, Cincinnati, Ohio; Lubrig Coal Co, 
A. Cunningham, Cincinnati, Ohio; Luhrig Coal Co. 

L. J. Campbell, Cincinnati, Ohio; Creitt & Campbell. 
IL. A. Cook, Cleveland, Ohio; Hine & Cook. 

KF. K. Conn, Cincinnati, Ohio; Bayou Land & Lbr. Co. 
J. F. Cleland, Knoxville, Tenn. ; Miltimore Lbr. Co. 


D 


Theodore Davis, Columbus, Ohio: Erle R. R. 
James R. Davidson, Cincinnati, Ohio; Doran & Co. 
W. E. Delany, Cincinnati, Ohio; Kentucky Lbr. Co, 
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; Parkersburg Mill Co. 
; Miami Lbr. & Veneer Co. 

A Garetson-Greason Lbr. Co. 

. Agent C. H. & D. 

; Bue hanan ‘& —— Lbr. Co. 


i. Douglas, Cincinnati, 
7 W ciison Gros Lbr. 


: Swann- ‘Day Lbr. 
‘A. Dols, “Chat tatoogs ‘Tenn. ; J. M. Card Lumber Co, 


, Ohio; Grand Trunk Ry. 


Charles Duhlmeier, 
W 


; Ohio ; Doran & Co. 
Young & Cutsinger. 


Louisiana Red Cypress Co. 


; Fee-Crayton Hdwd. 
tie supply C., 


Himmelberger-Harrison 


ai 
int’ 
| 
} 
. 
t 
i 
| 


| 


, Ohio; Fagin & Kirkpatrick. 
Ly Lumberman'’s Mutual 


, Ohio; at & ane Co. 


Henry hay & E as 
» Ohio; Midland Liaunber 


Frieberg, Cincinnati, >; Frieberg Lumber 


; Forman-Karle Co. 


i pe an Ohio; The Imperial Lumber Co 


Brodhead Garrett Co. 

Thompson & Moffett 
. 

Williams & McKeetham 


Sam Gaver, Cincinnati, j ' 
i Licking River br. 
‘Three States Lbr. 
Germain, Saginaw, Mich. ; 


, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
z Three States Lumber 


; Pifth-Third Nat'l 





» Wiborg & Hanna Co. 


; Bayou Land & Lbr. 


Pounsford Stationery 


-; Hinimelberger- Har- 


Lewis-Wilson- Hicks ie oO. 





i, Ohio; Hardwood Mtg. Co. 





Weaver Haas, Louisville, Ky.; A. Z Haas & W. E. Heyser 
Lumber Co. - 

W. E. Hooper, Chicago, Ill. ; D.o W.‘Ba rd Lumber Co. 

A. EK. Hart, Cincinnati, Onio; Leland G-, Banning. 

B. B. Harris, Mem yhis, ‘Tenn. ; Aredees’ Despatch. 

Cc. C. Hagemeyer, 3utle ©, Ky. ; C., Hagemeyer & Co. 

Charles R. Hall, ‘Cincinnati, Ohio; o R. HaN Lumber Co. 

A. Rh. Hinkle, Somerset, Ky. 

C. H. Hitchcock, Atlanta, Ga. ; Serlin Machine Works. 

Oliver W. Hull, Chicago, Ill.; A. H. Hitchcock. 

il. A. Hollowell, Cincinnati, Ohio ; Short-Hollowell Lbr. Co. 

Il. M. Ilubbell, Mahan, W. Va.; Mahan Lumber Co. 

kk. W. Hill, Columbus, Ohio; Hill Bros, T. & L. Co. 

Mrs. M. Hawkins, Huntington, W. Va. 

W. It. Harrison, Cape Girardeau, Mo,; Himmelberg & 
Harrison. 

J. D. Hitchcock, Ashtabula, Ohio; J. D. Hitchcock Lbr. Co. 

Hi. M. Houston, Cincinnati, Ohio; The Houston, Stanwood 
& Gamble Co. 

Dwight Hinckley, Cincinnati; Dwight Hinckley Lbr. Co 

il. C. Hassafous, Dayton, Ohio; H. C. Hassafous. 

he a Haslett, Cincinnati, Ohio; igs og 4 a. 

/. Will, Columbus, Ohio; Hill Bros. T. L. Co. 


I 


If. G. Irwin, Erie, Pa.; Erie Lbr. Co. 
Leon Isaacsen, Coal Grove, Ohio; Yellow Poplar Lbr. Co 


J 


W. Lee Jack, Weston, W. Va.; The Weston Lbr. Co. 

if, C. Jacoby, Hamilton, Ohio; Jacoby-Delaney Lbr. Co. 

A. V. Jackson, Cincinnati, Ohio; Ault & Jackson Co. 

Rt. Jenks, Shelbyville, Ind, 

R. Hf. Johnson, Sikeston, Moé.; Uolley-Matthews Mfg. Co. 

c. - Johnston, Columbus, Ohio ; Brie R. R. 

I. L. Johnson, ir., ( ‘hicago, Ill.; Smith & Johnson. 

dé. i Joseph, Nashville, ‘Tenn. ; Tennessee Hardwood Lbr. Co. 
Grover Kk. Jones, Cincinnati, Ohio; The M. B.-Farrin Lbr. Co. 
W. Thos. Johnson, Cincinnati, Ohio; T. B. Stone Lbr. Co. 
Walter I. Johns, Cincinnati, Chio; Wm. H. Perry Lbr. Co. 

Ss. P. Jewel, Glasgow, Ky.; Lewis-Hicks Co. 

Col. I. Ff. Jones, Blackford, Va.; Elk Garden Lumber Co. 
Clyde Kk. Jones, Charleston, Miss.; Lamb-Fish Lumber Co. 
I. A. Johnson, Oshkosh, Wis.; Paine Lumber Co., Ltd. 

J. W. Jordan, Cincinnati, Ohio; C., H. & D. Ry. 

George LK. Jobson, Columbus, Ohio; B. A. Leech Lbr. Co. 

W. Db. Johnston, Pittsburg, Pa.; American Lbr. Mfg. Co. 


K 


«. (. Kelly, Duluth, Minn.; Clyde Iron Works. 

Norman Kennedy, Glasgow; James Kennedy & Co., Ltd. 
I). I. Kline, Louisville, Ky. ; Louisville Veneer Mills. 

I. A. Kipp, Cincinnati, Ohio; B. A. Kipp & Co. 

Joseph G. Kunze, Cincinnati, Ohio; Krell Piano Co. 
Kdward EF. Keidel, Cincinnati, Ohio; T. P. Scott & Co. 

«. J. Kipp, Cincinnati, Ohio; B. A. Kipp & Co. 

W. Kemper, Cincinnati, Ohio; H. I’. Kemper. 

ff. T. Kemper, Cincinnati, Ohio; IL. 'T. Spee. 

Lester Keller, Snow Lake, Ark. ; Highland Lbr. Co. 

George ©. Kiefe, Cleveland, Ohio; Hardwood Lbr. Co. 
John W. Kitchen, Ashland, Ky.; Kitchen Lbr. Co. 

Joseph T. Keeveny, Cincinnati, Ohio; T. W. Keeveny Lbr. Co. 
J. J. Klenke, Cincinnati, Ohio; Traders’ Despatch. 

T. VP, Kirby, Cincinnati, Ohio; The New River Lbr. Co. 

J. KE. Kelly, St. Louis, Mo.; Ozan Lbr. Co. 

John &. king, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Hl. W. Kennedy, Sardinia, Ohio; George A. Kennedy. 
John S. Kitchen, Columbus, Ind. ; J. T. Kitchen & Sons. 
J. C. Kimball, Knoxville, Tenn.; J. C. Kimball & Co. 

T. P. Keefe, Clay. City, Ky. ; Brodhead-Garret & Co. 

C. H. Kramer, Richmond, Ind.; C. & W. Kramer Co. 

T. W. Keeveny, Cincinnati, Ohio; T. W. Keeveny Lbr. Co. 
B.C. Kelly, Cincinnati, Ohio ; Ilardwood Mfrs.’ Assn. 

©. M. Krebs, Memphis, Tenn.; MeLean Hardwood Lbr. Co. 


L 


N. IL. Lawson, Henlawson, W. Va.; Henlawson Lbr. Co. 

T. IL. Letson, New York city; American Hoist & Derrick Co. 
J. J. Linehan, Pittsburg, Pa.; Linehan Lbr. Co. 

Hf. I. Long, Cincinnati, Ohio; W. B. Carpenter Co. 

IHlamilton Love, Nashville, Tenn. ; Love, Boyd & Co. 

C. H. Loveland, Winchester, Ky. 





>. 
George E. W. Luehrmann, it. Louis, Mo.; Chas. F. Luelit: 


mann HH. L. Co, 
J. J. Lumm, Duluth, Minn.; Clyde Iron Works. 
Rk. W. Lucius, Cincinnati, Ohio; The Baldwin Co. 
John Leonceill, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Bb. 2. Lewin, Cincinnati, Ohio; The A. M. Lewin Lbr. Co. 
John C. Leggett, Winchester, Ind.; Woodbury Glass Co. 

Ww. Love, Nashville, Tenn. ; Love, Boyd & Co. 
A. W. Lucas, Paducah, Ky. ; ‘Lucas er & Lumber Co, 
George Littletord, Cincinnati, Ohio; George Littleford. 
Krank Kk. Linz, Cincinnati, Ohio; Bayou Land & Lumber Co. 
Cc. W. Leech, Detroit, Mich.; Charles W. Leech Lumber Co. 
J. Lewis, Liberty Hill, Ohio; Lewis Lumber Co. 
R. J. Lockwood, Memphis, Tenn. ; Memphis Hdwd. Firg. Co. 
George B. Lapping, New Albany, Ind. ; Wood-Mosaic Co. 


M 


William A. MacLean, New Albany, Ind.; Wood-Mosaic Co. 

Rk. M. MeCracken, Cincinnati, Ohio; Kentueky Lbr. Co. 

J. W. MecCansey, Detroit, Mich.; J. W. McCansey & Co. 

Jd. — Chicago, lll.; purchasing agent C., R. I. & 
ey: 

T. J. MeGeoy, St. Louis, Mo.; Lackawanna Tine. 

«. (. MeGuire, Hinton, W. Va.; Lily Lbr. Co. 

a B. Mcintyre, Pine Bluff, Ark. ; J. I’. Melntyre & Sons. 

Ralph May, Memphis, Tenn.; May Bros. 

J. McRoberts, Cincinnati, Ohio ; Kentucky Lbr. Co. 

M. W. Mercereau, Staunton, Va.; Valley Tie & Lbr. Co. 

J. A. Matheson, Detroit, Mich. 

W. Kk. Mathews, Corry, Pa.; Climax Mfg. Co. 

J. W. Mayhew, Columbus, Ohio; W. M. Ritter Lbr. Co. 

Il. K. Mead, Pittsburg, Pa.; KH. V. ry & Co. 

(Charles A, Miller, Iluntington, W. Va. W. Johnson Co. 

J. C. Mitehell, Cincinnati, Ohio; Henry’ Disstons Co. 

George P. Morgan, Parkersburg, W. Va.; W..S. Mercerrau 
Lbr. Co. 

ge Bh. Morris, Cincinnati, Ohio; Blackburn-Bolser Lbr. Co. 
G. Mulvihill, Cincinnati, Ohio; Contracting Agent Cin 
cinnati Northern R. R. 

Kdw. Myers, Cincinnati, Ohio; Smith, Myers & Co. 

«. S. Miller, Norwood, Ohio; The Dexter Lbr. Co. 

Il. ©. MeKay, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

ik. KF. Myers, Trenton, Ohio; The W. G. Ward Lbr. Co. 

A. A. Mumbone, Richmond, Ind. ; The Wayne Works, 

Joe Murphy, Cleveland, Ohio; Hardwood Lbr. Co. 

I’. W. Mager, Cincinnati, Ohio; C., Hl. & D. railway. 

Kd. Mophet, Knoxville, ‘renn. ; cele: Mophet Lbr. Co. 

«. P. Morse, Cincinnati, Ohio; Erie railroad. 

L. L. Mather, Cincinnati, Ohio; Henry Disston & Sons. 

«. G. MeLaughlin, Cincinnati, Ohio; Conasauga Lbr. Co. 

T. W. Moore, Lexington, Ky.; Swann-Day Lbr. Co. 

Frank May, Memphis, Tenn.; May Bros. 

A. Hl. MeCulloch, South Casco, Maine. 

Ilugh McLean, Buffalo, N. Y.; Hugh MeLean Lumber Co. 

W. Hi. MeMillan, Cincinnati, Ohio; J. A. Fay & Egan Co. 

T. B. MeCormick, Sardis, Miss. ; Carrier Lbr. & Mfg. Co. 

J. J. Melton, Springton, W. Va.; Carr Lbr. Co. 

Il. L. Mickle, Cincinnati, Ohio; H. L. Mickle Lumber Co, 

George M. Morgan, Cincinnati, Ohio; Nicola, Stone & Myers 


Co, 
A. W. Mowbray, Cincinnati, ay Hardwood Lumber Co. 
M. R. Moran, Newport. Ky. A. Scott & J. W. Wright co, 


= nomas McCullough, thine, 1ll.; Nat. Assn. of Box Mfrs. 
IL. MeConnell, Nashville, Tenn. : Nashville Hdw. Fig. Co. 
} C. Miller, South Bend, Ind. ; Studebaker Bros, Mfg. Co. 
Il. S. Mills, Muncie, Ind.; Muncie Wheel Co. 
J. Moffett, Cincinnati, Ohio; Maley, Thompson & Moffett 


s. D. Morgan, Columbus, Ohio ; v he Imperial Lumber Co 
Claude Maley, Evansville, Ind.; Maley & Wertz. 


W. B. Morgan, Memphis, Tenn. ; Anderson-Tully Co. 
Owen Moffett, Memphis, Tenn.; Moffett, Bowman & Rush. 


H. CB. Millikan, Indianapolis, Ind.; Advance Lbr. & Veneer 


H. R. Mills, Cincinnati, O.; Maley, Thompson & Moffett Co. 

Frank M. Maly, Cincinnati, Ohio; Maly bros, Lumber Co. 

J. J). Metz, Columbus, Ind.; Maley & Wertz. 

James A. McEntee, Cincinnati, Ohio; J. A. MeEntee Lbr. Co. 

Stuart MacDougall, Cincinnati, O.; Short-Hollowell Lbr. Co. 

Robert Marshall, Chattanooga, Tenn.; Grand View Coal & 
Timber Co. 

J. C. MeWilliams, Cincinnati, cies McWilliams : Schulte. 

George I. MeClurr, Detroit, Mich.; George I. MeClurr. 

F. McDonnell, Columbus, Ohio. 

S. Menzies, Cincinnati, Ohio; James Kennedy & Co., Ltd. 


N 


W. IL. Nigh, Ironton, Ohio; Nigh Lbr. Co. 

Jay Hf. Northup, Louisa, Ky.; Jay H. Northup. 

Basil Nagor, New York, N. Y.; Nagor Car Co. 

Kk. C. Nie “hos, Kalamazoo, Mich.; Union T. & L. Co. 
Kdgar Nichols, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Union T. & L. Co. 
W. KE. Nickey, Memphis, ‘Tenn.; Green River Lumber Co. 
DD. J. Neher, Frankfort, Ind. 

Nora B. Nolan, Cincinnati, Ohio; Kentucky Lumber Co. 
kx. Northrop, Cincinnati, Ohio; Pennsylvania Lines. 

A. FE. age Louisville, Ky.; Norman Lumber Co. 

G. M. Nash, Huntington, W. Va.; Tug River Lumber Co, 
Kk. B. Norman, Louisville, Ky.; EK. B. Norman & Co. 

Ss. K. Nigh, Ironton, 0.; The Nigh Lbr. Co 


Oo 


A. OY Brien, Nashville, Tenn. ; Lieberman, Loveman & O’Brien. 
M. N. Offutt, Huntington, W. Va.; Rockeastle Lbr. Co. 
lL. W. Olds, Corry, Va.; president Climax Mfg. Co. 
? @ S. Otis, New Orleans, La.; Otis Mfg. Co. 

V. Oldham, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Joshua Oldham & Sons. 
ie T. Oden, Cincinnati, Ohio; manager Oden-Elliott Lbr. Co. 
W. A. Orreck, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


- 


k. L. Page, St. Louis, Mo.; American Forest Co. 

S. KE. Patton, Dayton, Ohio; Sun Lbr. Co. 

Thomas PD. Payne, Spencer, Ind. 

George Personett, Brookville, Ind. 

M. L. Pez Poplar bluff, Mo.; Quercus Lbr. Co. 

If. E. Pearsall, New Albany, Ind.; Wood-Mosaic Co. 
ty Personett, Brookville, Ind. 

. A. Porter, Middletown, Ohio; J. A. Porter & Co. 
‘Thomas EK. Powe, St. Louis, Mo. ; Thomas KE. Powe Lbr. Co. 
IF. B. Pryor, Columbus, Ohio; W. M. Ritter Lbr. Co. 
Mrs. Thos. E. Powe, St. Louis, Mo. 

Rh. G. Page, Huntington, W. Va.: Licking River Lbr. Co 
c, FF. Pratt, Cincinnati, Ohio; The Jewel Carriage Co. 
George Prentiss, Shelby, Miss.; The Prentiss Co. 

W. HL. Perkins, St. Landry, La.; Climax Lumber Co. 

J. N. Powers, Cincinnati, Ohio; John Dulweber & Co. 
2 Patterson, Chicago, Ill; Building Management. 
Will O. Pulse, yg Ind.; Pulse & Porter. 

J. M. Prichard, Memphis, Tenn. 

William Pulling, Windsor, Ont. ; William Pulling Co, 
Hi. J. Pfiester, Cincinnati, Ohio; N. B. Farrin Lbr. Co. 


Q 


Walter Quick, Cincinnati, Ohio 


R 


William EF. Rapp, Coal Grove, Ohio; Yellow Poplar Lbr. Co. 

Ib, M. Reed, Indianapolis, Ind. ; Hardwood Manufacturers. 

Il. A. Reynolds, Cincinnati, Ohio; Geo. C. Brown & €o. 

«. L. Ritter, Huntington, W. Va.; C. L. Ritter Lbr. Co. 

J. C. Roane, Weston, W. Va.; The Weston Lbr. Co. 

G. G. Roberts, Toledo, Ohio; Big Four Hardwood Co. 

William G..G. Roberts, Toledo, Ohio; Big Four Hardwood Co 

i.. W. Radina, Cincinnati, Ohio; L. W. Radina & Co. 

Kk. D. Ross, Cincinnati, Obto; J. W. Darling Lbr. Co. 

(. L. Harrison, Cape Girardeau, Mo.; Uimmelberger-Harrison 
Lbr. Co. 

A. B. Ransom, Nashville, Tenn.; John B. Ransom & Co 

Rk. C. Reif, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

J. C. Rash, Cincinnati, Ohio; Shawnee Lbr. Co. 

I. Rubenstein, London; Great Eastern Timber Co. 

kK. P. Rogers, Cincinnati, Ohio; The Rogers Wheel Co 

John L. Ross, Hamilton, Ohio; Hamilton Lumber Co 

‘. KK. Robertson, Logan, W. Va.; Yuma Coal & Lumber Co 

Fred Kk. Radina, Cincinnati, Ohio; L. W. Radina & Co 

KK. B. Robertson, Memphis, Tenn. ; Anderson-Tully Co 

I. A. Robinson, Cincinnati, Ohio ; Mowbray & Robinson 

W. W. Reilley, Buffalo, N. Y.; W. W. Reilley Bro, 

If. D. Rodgers, jr., Cincinnati, Ohio; Ilawkinsville Stait 
Lumber Co. 

G. W. Reimler, Cincinnati, Ohio; Reimler Lumber Co. 

Mrs. C. L. Rittev, Huntington, W. Va. 

0. S. Rapp, Marion, Ohio; age Prendergast Co. 

John Robb, St. Louis, Mo.; J. A. Tlolmes Lbr. Co. 

Hi. J. Reinhard, Cincinnati, Ohio; H. J. Reinhard & Co. 

Arch. M. Rice, Columbus, Ohio; Ohio Elevator & Machine Co. 

Frank Ross, Cattiesburg, Ky.; Patton Timber Co. 

I. J. Roys, South Bend, Ind.; Fullerton-Powell Hardwood 
Lumber Co. 

Hf. M. Rowe, Columbus, Ohio; Powell & Rowe. 


Ss 
W. T. Schnaufer, Marietta, Ohio; The Crescent Lbr. Co 
B. R. Schieltz, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Dr. Louis Schwab, Cincinnati, Ohio; Mayor of Cincinnati 
Will IL. Shippen, Ellijay, Ga.; Shippen Lbr. Co. 
John L. Sine, Memphis, Tenn.; Three States Lbr. Co 
J. UL. P. Smith, Cincinnati, Ohio; Hardwood Lbr. Co. 





; Richey, Halsted & Quick. 


Ii. M. Sprague, Chicago, Ill. ; Edward Hines Lbr. Co 

Il. (. Shreve, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Kk. W. Sprinkle, Cincinnati, Ohio; Hardwood Lbr. Co. 

Il. I. Swezey, Buffalo, N. Y.; James H. Walsh Co. 

William VP. Sehmuhl, South Bend, Ind.; Fullerton-Vowell 


Ildw. Lbr. Co. 
Alex Schmidt, Cincinnati, Ohio; Francke Lbr. Co 
I. J. Shant, Ashland, Ky.; Ashland Leather Co 
C. G. Sehrader, Cincinnati, Ohio; The Ferd Brenner Lbr. Co. 
Fred W. Stille, Cincinnati, Ohio; Stille & Duhimeier. 
(. LL. Saulsberry, Ashland, Ky. 
John Slinilser, Cincinnati, Ohio; Mowbray & Robinson 
I. V. Shor, Cincinnati, Ohio; The K. & VP. Lbr. Co. 
John DD. Serena, Cincinnati, Ohio; The Roy Lbr. Co, 
Kk. L. Shippen, Louisville, Ky.; Louisville Paint & Lbr. Co 
«(. L. Smith, Cincinnati, Ohio; secretary Maley, Thompson 
& Moffett Co. 
Lb. C. Snook, Cincinnati, Ohio; Lockland Lbr. Co 
J. L. Sands, Cleveland, Ohio; Robt. Il. Jenks Lbr. Co 
Il. S. Sackett, Chicago, Ill; Forest Service. 
G. W. Schwartz, St. Louis, Mo.; Vandalia Railroad. 
Frank J. Starnum, Hamilton, Ohio; Jacoby-Delaney Lbr. Co. 
Ralph E. Sumner, New York city ; Hamilton H. Salmon & Co, 
Nelson R. Short, Cincinnati, Ohio; Short-Hollowell Lbr. Co. 
A. TP. Steele, Sardis, Miss,; Carrier Lbr. & Mfg. Co. 
I. H. Shaw, Crossville, Tenn.; The Dixie Lbr. & Coal Co 
Sam'l Stephenson, Charleston, W. Va.; Holley & Stephenson 
Frank EF. Stevenson, Cincinnati, Ohio ; Vennsylvania Lines. 
Frank V. Sowles, New Orleans, La.; Hoshall & MeDooald 
Bros. ; 
Charles F. Shiels, Cincinnati, Ohio; Charles F. Shiels & Co 
Will S. Sterrett, Cincinnati, Ohio; Farrin-Korn Lumber ©o 
J. 8S. Steeie, Elkhart, Ind.; The R. W. Monger Lbr. Co 
John A. Smith, Rochester, a 
J. A. Strack, Chicago, TL; Hugh 
S. R. Stanberg, Cincinnati, Ohfe ; 
James C. Sickson, Indianapolis, 
—— Ik. Shiels, Cincinnati, Ohio: ¢ ‘harles EF, Shiels & Ce 
Sexton, Cincinnati, Ohio; The Queen City Bos Co 
ie N. Stanford, Cincinnati, Ohio; Cypress [Lardwood | 
B. FF. Scearcy, Ironton, Ohio; Whisler & Scearey Co 
W. HL. Seblayer, Cincinnati, Ohio; The K. & P. Lh 


(Continued on Page 90.) 
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NEW YORK RETAILERS’ ANNUAL. 


Convention a Record Breaker in Attendance, Interest and Goodfellowship — Progress and Prosperity 
Reflected by Official Reports—Details of Business Sessions and a Rousing Banquet. 


SyracusE, N. Y., Feb. 1.—The seventeenth annual 
convention of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
of the State of New York, in session here January 25 
and 26, will go down into history as the most success 
ful event of the kind in the career of the organization 
in attendance, interest and good fellowship. 

From early morning until late at night during the two 
days of the convention the lumbermen and their friends 
were in conspicuous evidence at the Onondaga hotel, 
where headquarters were established. Except during 
business sessions the rotunda and lobbies were thronged 
with retail and wholesale dealers. In all between 350 
and 400 were attracted to this city to the meeting. 

The opening day of the convention was a busy one for 
members of the association. At 10 o’clock there was a 
‘‘oet acquainted’’ session in the rotunda of the hotel, 
and for two hours dealers, wholesale and retail, shook 
each other’s hands, chatted and exchanged views on trade 
topics. At 11 o’clock a meeting of the board of directors 
was held. 

President E. A. Fletcher, of Rochester, called the con- 
vention to order at 2:30 o’clock in the Hiawatha room 
at the hotel. In the absence of Mayor Edward Schoeneck, 
the members were cordially welcomed to Syracuse by As 
sistant Corporation Counsel William Rubin. In opening 
his address Mr. Rubin put the lumbermen in good humo1 
by saying he understood they were in town as guests of 
the Syracuse retail lumber dealers and that he now under 
stood why he had to pay such a high price for house 
building material he had recently bought. He said: 

I am here to represent Syracuse in extending a cordial 
welcome to you. We are glad to have here such a splendid 
body of men coming from all parts of the state, that you 
may have an opportunity of seeing what a beautiful and 
progressive city Syracuse is. We want to make your stay 
so pleasant that when the opportunity arises you will want 
to come to Syracuse again. 

The response for the association was made by former 
president 8. W. Sherwood, cf Syracuse, who spoke of 
the great growth of civic spirit in Syracuse since for 
mer conventions of the association were held here. He 
thanked the city for its cordial welcome through Mr. 
Rubin and said he knew the members of the association 
would have a good time in Syracuse. 


The President’s Address. 


President Fletcher then made his annual address, as 
follows: 


As the time has come for me to lay down the reins olf 
office and retire to the,rear ranks, | want to say a few 
words in regard to the work of your presiding officer of th: 
last year. 

On February 1, 1910, I made a visit to the dealers of 
Buffalo, where association matters were discussed very fully 
On February 7 we had a meeting of the board of directors 
in Syracuse. On March 4, accompanied by C. Hl. Crouch, | 
attended the meeting of the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association at Cincinnati On March 16 and 17 1 
visited Utica, Albany ond Schenectady, where I was enter 
tained delightfully, and where matters to the interest of the 
retail lumber trade were discussed. At this time our secre 
tary, Mr. Jones, advised me of his intention to resign. \ 
meeting of the board of directors was called by your presi 
dent, to be held in Rochester, where the choice for secretary 
fell upon your present very efficient holder of that office, 
K. C. Evarts, and I want to say to you, gentlemen, that a 
better choice could not have been made 

On June 9 I visited this city again and had luncheon 
with some of the gentlemen who are taking such good caré 
of us here today. We had another meeting of the directors 
in Geneva, when it was decided to come to Syracuse for our 
convention, and I am sure no mistake was made when ws 
(tecided on this city for our meeting of 1911. 

During the year your directors have met four times and 
each time have had their expenses paid by the association 
rhis is something that has not been done before in’ the 
history of our organization 
One of your past presidents said “Organization is the life 


| 


—_ 


of trade.” I might add that good competition, done ia a 
friendly way, is the best stimulus to trade that we can 
possibly have, and your officers for the last year have been 
working to accomplish this condition throughout the state. 

A word in regard to our membership. A year ago we 
had on our books as members 328. Of this number we were 
compelled for various reasons to drop twenty-two. We have 
taken in forty-one new members, leaving our membership at 
the present time 347, a net gain of nineteen for the year. 
Our financial standing will be given in our secretary’s 
report, and I think it will be highly satisfactory. 

You will realize that while our dues were increased in 
the larger towns and cities, they were not changed in the 
smaller towns and villages. We have also had considerable 
extra expense in moving our secretary's office from Utica to 
Rochester. Our office is now open at all times, with a 
stenographer in attendance and a telephone connected, so 
that the secretary may be reached that way at any time 





K. C. EVARTS, OF ROCHESTER, N. Y 
Secretary Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of the Stat 
of New York. 


Our relations with most of the wholesale dealers are very 
satisfactory and the majority of them are standing by us 
and supporting our position. 

In conclusion I want to express to you my thanks for the 
honor you have done me, and to wish you a very prosperous 
year in 1911, 


Hearty applause followed the address. 
The Secretary’s Report. 


Secretary K, C, Evarts then made his annual report 
follows : 


mn 


On May 1 | was appointed secretary of this association 
by the board of directors to succeed George Wilson-Jones, 
and since then I have expended all my time and worked to 
the best of my ability for the interest of the members of our 
association. 

To prepare myself to bandle the association matters in a 
more efficient way, I made a trip to Detroit, Mich., in July 
to attend the Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association's 
twenty-first annual convention and there listened to a good 
lot of association intelligence. In August I called on Mi 
Reilly, secretary of the New Jersey Lumbermen’s Protective 
Association; Mr. Perry, secretary of the National Whole 
sale) Lumber Dealers’ Association, and C Chase, of 


Springfield, Mass., past president of the Massachusetts 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, and had very pleasant 
interviews with all of those gentlemen. I am very pleased 
io announce at this time that C, P. Chase and several other 
members of the Massachusetts association are with us today, 
aund | expect they will have something very interesting t« 
tell us before our meeting is concluded 


Membership. 
Now a word in regard to members 
Members on books May 1, 1910...... ey + ba8 
Dropped on account of monpayment of dues. . 13 
De: crswese seen etiawda eeths $ 
ar ree 2 
Gone out of business 3 
PEE aecacdes 1 
Total members dropped.. , , 22 
, 306 
New members from May 1, 1910, to January 1, 1911. 41 
E ; ; 347 
TOs. REA GE. Cin vk. a 0400 Hes Sedddse bh eek 19 


The thirteen members who were dropped on account of 
nonpayment of dues all owed for 1909 as well as 1910, and 
were not dropped until December of 1910. They were given 
plenty of notice and requested to give answers, but would 
not even reply. Of the forty-one new members I do not 
think more than three came in by mail; the balance were all 
received from personal solicitation. Of the 8347 members 
we now have on our books, all but eight have paid their 
dues for 1910. These eight I have heard from and they 
have promised to remit the early part of this year. 

As our membership now stands we have: 


members who pay $25 
members who pay 20 
members who pay 15 
members who pay 10 
131 members who pay 5 
11 no-charge members 


I want to call to your attention at this time that there is 
ouly in the neighborhood of 100 members whose dues were 
increased, out of 347. There are ninety-six members who 
pay $10 and 131 who pay $5 and their dues were not raised 
at all. 

I want to say at this time if there are any retail lumber 
vards in your town or city or nearby town which are eligible 
to become members of our association and if in your mind 
you think there is any possibility of getting them by my 
going to your town or city, I wish you would leave a list 
with me or our president before you leave Syracuse, and I 
shall give that list first preference this year and will see the 
lumber dealer whose name you give me and try to persuade 
him to become a member of our association. By our annual 
meeting in 1912 I am in hope of having over 400 members; 
this is a low mark and I hope to swell the total number to 
150, with the help of our old members, if possible. 

In the last year I have made trips to more than 100 
different towns and cities, and our members in these dif- 
ferent towns and cities have aided me greatly in securin 
the applications of their competitors, and very much 
appreciate their willingness in this respect. There are over 
600 different villages, towns and cities in this state, and it 
is impossible to call on all of our members and those yards 
which should be members of our association, but I intend to 
travel this year as much as possible and see as many as I 
can, but if at any time there is something special and you 
would like to have me come to your city, If you will let me 
know I will arrange to be there in a very short time, as I 
think that in personal visits we can accomplish a great deal 
more than by correspondence. 

There have been a great many reports since I have been 
secretary that have needed attention, and the majority of 
these, I am glad to say, have been settled satisfactorily to 
both parties concerned. I will not attempt to say how many 
or mention any of them in particular, as our time is very 
short and we will have many topics of interest to be dis- 
cussed later on ‘ 

Finances. 


The following ix my financial report from January 28, 
1910, to January 1, 1911: 


Balance on hand January 28, 1910.............. $ 98.08 
Received for membership dues .........6..+eee0e0% 3,744.00 
Received for advertising in membership lists..... 1,370.70 
Received from safe : 25.00 


$5,237.78 
DISH! RSEMENTS 
Iroquois hetel bill oi Keeee % 100.00 
Balance George Wilson-Jones’ salary..... 5654.81 
Traveling expenses Jan, 28 to May 1, 1910 107.90 


Office expenses Jan. 28 to May 1, 1910.. 282.03 
Postage expenses Jan, 28 to May 1, 1910 87.92 
Printing expenses G. W. J. Jan. 28 to 
May 1, 1910.... . H1.45 
bixpenses for moving office from Utien to 
Rochester 3.51 
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Lawyers’ fees for opinion...... very 50.00 
Traveling expenses K. C. E. May 1, 1910, 
ome Jan. 1, “td <6 = ae ee " "isi6 ° s 599.84 
ce expenses K. C. E. May 1, , to 
Jan. - BOR Bec cscccogsccse obs dseegeen 479.44 
Postage expenses K. C. E. May 1, 1910, to 
BOM. F; BOUT. occccccccccccccccsccces 183.21 
Printing expenses K. C. E. May 1, 1910, 
to Jan. 1, ust eb sareasheptegssucest 13.38 
>i ts’ salary to Jan. 1, Sisws a a 
‘Seton of omnn—mnen4, 370.04 
Balance on hand Jan. 1, 1911..... pcecioniea ina eet . .$1.067.74 


I want to call your attention to our membership list. 

How many of you open it and look it over when it Is 
received every February, May, August and November 17 
There are many reasons for asking this and one of them 1s, 
we try to keep the list of members and nonmembers correct 
in each issue, but there is always some new yard starting, 
or some death which causes the selling of the yard, or some 
dealer may have failed and the business may be sold out to 
another interest giving the firm a new name, and it is 
sometimes difficult to compile this information in our office 
at Rochester unless we have the aid of our members. It is 
very Important to keep this classification correct, as there is 
seldom a week goes by without several inquiries from whole- 
salers asking in regard to somebody who has sent in an 
inquiry for lumber or shingles. If you will take our list 
when you receive it and check over the names of the dealers 
in your town, city or vicinity, and advise me of any error, 
it will ald the work of this association greatly. I wish you 
would bear this in mind and any information you send me 
at Rochester will be greatly appreciated, and I think you 
will find it will aid you also considerably. This list goes to 
all wholesalers who advertise in it and I know it Is used by 
a great many of them as a mailing list, and for this reason 
we should be very careful in our classification. 

Advertisers. 

This association is a benefit to the wholesaler who wants 
to protect the retail lumber dealer. One of our members 
suggested a short time ago that we oucht to have some kind 
of a list of wholesalers, not a “black list" but a “white list,” 
and | asked him if he did not receive our membership list, 
thinking possibly that bis name in some way had gotten off 
of our “addressograph,” and he said “why yes," and after 
rummazing through his desk and saying he’ couldn't lovate 
it, he finally found it tucked In one corner of the bottom 
drawer. It never had been taken out of the envelope. Now 
I know the tendency when mall comes into a busy man’s 
office is to throw tt Into the waste basket when it Is one cent 
matter, but at the same time it seems to me wasteful to put 
4 or 6 cents on each list so as to make it first class mall. 
This member then opened the list and commenced looking 
at the membership list, the nonmembership list and then at 
the advertisers and said. “Why, you have got a pretty zood 
bunch of ads., haven't you?” and I replied that we had and 
that all those who were advertising in our list were in 
sympathy and were working In coiperation with our associa- 
tion’ Our member then sald, “Why, this is In a way a 
‘white list.’ 1 told him jt was and we were keeping it so 
as far as possible, and when some wholesaler declined to 
orotect the retail lumber dealers of this state his ad. was 
ropped from the list. 

; Tab on Wholesalers. 

At this time I also want to mention that we have received 
information from our different members on something like 
500 different wholesalers, as to whether the stock they ship 
Is up to grade, whether their shipments are prompt, and as 
to their responsibility and policy of doing business, and while 
a good many of our members are taking advantage of this 
information | think there are a few who do not reaiize its 
valine, If you have not a pad of member's inquiry tickets 
kindly ask for one in parlor “G," where you registered this 
moruing, before you leave Syracuse for your home, and 1 
will see that you are supplied. 

This coming year I want the support and coéperation of 
all our members even more than in the last year, and 
think it would be a good idea, and | might make a sugyes- 
tion that all the dealers in the different counties of this 
state get together in a central town or city In their county 
and get acquainted. This would cost but very little, and I 
am sure you would value a man's friendship and the dealers 
would have more confidence in each other were a meeting 
of this kind to take place and I am sure a great deal better 
fellowship would exist. As this Is one of the principles of 
our association, | am going to work for this end this year 
and in that way | am sure we can show a big gain in 
members for 1911. 

In closing. | hope that every retail lumber dealer who Is 
resent at this annual meeting will go home feeling that he 
as been fully repaid for his trip to Syracuse, and that he 

will take a good interest In our association work this coin- 
ing eur and | make this association the biggest and most 
efficient in the United States. Do not be afraid to call on 
me when there Is something you think should be looked into 
at any time The more requests | receive the better pleased 
1 am, and nothing would please me more than to have chis 
association so large that It would keep two men going all 
the time. 

1 want to thank the Syracuse dealers for the splendid 
ge in which they have taken hold and helped out with 
this convention. There are thirteen yards in Syracuse and 
it looks to me like a lucky number and were you to ask 
any Syracuse man he can tell you how many. members there 
are in Syracuse, and will tell you what he thinks of the 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of the State of New 


ork. 

Following the secretary’s report, President Fletcher 
made a few remarks in which he said it seemed good 
to hear that there was $1,000 in the treasury when last 
year there was only $98 and an old debt of $100. 
‘*Today we have an office open all the time, with a sten- 
ographer attached, and are accomplishing more good 
than ever we did before,’’ he said, ‘‘and there is a 
better feeling, I believe, between the wholesalers and 
retailers than in the past.’’ 

The report of Treasurer A. M. Waterbury, of Whites- 
boro, showed the receipts, disbursements and cash bal- 
ances as outlined by the secretary. 

Before adjournment the president announced the ap- 
pointment of the following committees: 

Nominations—S. W. Sherwood, Cortland; Spencer Kel- 
log. Utica; Fred W. Klock, Syracuse. 


nstitution—Peter Kemper, Newark; T. H. Blanchard, 
Buffalo; W. T. Smith, Coruna, 


Resolutions—W. A. Brown, Glens Falls; Charles Morse, 
Rochester; G. N, Zimmerman, jr., Buffalo. 

Trade Relations—Benjamin H, Beach, Rome; W. A. Park- 
inson, Charles Morse, Rochester. 

Both the out-of-town retail and wholesale dealers at- 
tracted here by the convention were the guests of the 
Syracuse retai] lumber dealers at a luncheon and smoker 
in the assembly hall of Elks Temple on Wednesday eve- 
ning. On entering the hall each of the visitors was 
presented with a novel souvenir of the occasion, con- 
sisting of a miniature wooden shield on which was in- 
seribed ‘‘Get Acquainted,’’ with a blank space in which 
the name of the wearer was to be written. 

Entertained at a Smoker. 

The ezxtertainment committee of the Syracuse Retail 

Lumber. Dealers’ Association was on hand to extend the 


glad hand to the guests. W. A. Parkinson was chair- 
man of this committee and his associates included Fred 


W. Klock, J. K. McDowell, George G. Kenyon, J. F. 
Bannon, Charles F. Corey, B, H. Tracey, George H. Jones, 
Charles D. Wilson, George M. Wilson, J. E. Mulherin, 
T. Otto and Clinton 8S. McChesney. 

At 7:30 o’clock an elaborate luncheon was served. 
When cigars were lighted a vaudeville entertainment was 
ziven. 

" THURSDAY MORNING’S SESSION. 

The second session of the convention opened at 10 
o’clock Thursday morning with the reading of corre- 
spondence. A letter was read from Charles I’, Corey, of 
the Corey & Town Lumber Company, of Syracuse, asking 
to have taken up for consideration the question why the 
names of nonmembers should be mentioned in the official 
sheet issued by the association, ‘‘'his certainly is a 
benefit to nonmembers and as far as we can see is of no 
benefit to the asseciation,’’ it said. The communication 
was placed on file. 

The Chamber of Commerce, of Watertown, in a letter 
signed by President 8. E. Cleveland and Secretary G. R. 
Hayden, asked the association to meet in that city next 
year. Referred to board of directors. 

Greetings were received from Arthur L. Holmes, of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., and the National Building Associa- 
tion, of Pittsburg, which invited the lumber dealers to 
the twelfth annual convention of that body in Chicago, 
February 21 and 22, and to take action tending to bring 
together in one body all dealers in the building supply 
line. Referred to the officers. 


Discounts and Collections, 


The subjects of cash discounts—wholesalers to retailers 
and retailers to contractors—and of collections brought 
out interesting discussions and helpful ideas. 

Charles Miller, of Newfane, said that the system of 
collecting necessarily varied in different localities. There 
were two classes of customers—oue that had the money 
to pay cash and another that depended on crops for their 
ready money. ‘We adopted a policy of 2 percent dis- 
count for cash and 1% percent if bills are paid by the 
fifteenth of the following month. This has proved very 
successful,’’ Mr. Miller said. ‘‘ From people in the sec- 
ond class mentioned we take bank notes. We have found 
that those who plan on paying in the fall usually take 
care of bank notes. We insist on a general round up of 
accounts January 1. From October to the first of the 
new year we devote every energy to cleaning up and 
converting the notes into cash,’’ 

Spencer Kellogg, of Utica, did not believe in the 144 
percent discount. He thought the retailer made a mis- 
take in going beyond the terms of his agreement. He 
doubted if the man who paid cash to the wholesalers or 
discounted his notes had any better credit than the man 
who paid according to regulation terms. He recommended 
weekly and monthly statements to customers. 

**Can you always get 2 percent?’’ a member asked, 

‘*No; money is worth more than that,’’ was the reply. 
“The buyer has a right to the best terms he can get. If 
you can get 2 or 2% percent get it, as it is a part of the 
purchase price,’’ 

Accounts Should Be Pushed. 


President Fletcher said that he never had had trouble 
is getting 2 percent from concerns from which he 
bought, although representatives of some of them had 
said their terms were 14% percent. ‘‘The retailer is en- 
titled to 2 percent and can get it if he goes after it,’’ he 
said. He believed in a 2 percent discount to contractors. 
Invoices were sent out each Friday. He considered it a 
good policy to send weekly statements. 

Mr. Kellogg said that he used to send out bills about 
once in two years and then he tried once in three months 
expecting to lose trade, then monthly and finally weekly 
statements, but he had not lost many customers. 

C. B. Chase, of Springfield, Mass., said he had heard 
people say that in settling with wholesalers a retailer 
would lose by not taking a cash discount. He thought 
sometimes a man helped his credit by giving notes and 
taking care of them promptly when due. He told a 
story of a man who had always paid cash, and when a 
panic came this man tried to give a note but no one 
would touch it because he had never given a note before 
and it was feared something was the matter with him 
financially, although as a matter of fact he was per- 
fectly good. 

Among others who took part in the discussion were 
W. T. Smith, of Corning, H. G. Lyons, of Jamestown, 
J. 8. Burr, of Amsterdam, and C, F. Corey, of Syracuse. 


Individual Order Blanks Favored. 


Charles Crouch, of Rochester, urged the advisability 
of using one’s own order blanks when ordering lumber 
from wholesalers. He said his concern had adopted 
this system a year ago and found it advantageous. Sales- 
men also liked it. The system was apt to prevent 
mistakes. Charles Morse also indorsed the plan. 

In discussing the subject of the care of stock and 
piling lumber in yards, Roscoe Briggs, of Oneonta, 
said that he had ‘found iron rails laid on conerete blocks 
efficient and economical as a foundation on which to 
pile lumber. By this method he had been able to get 
a better grade of seasoned lumber and the expense was 
small. One of the members asked if covered yards were 
economical, W. M. Pattison, of Penn Yan, answered 
that he was carrying all his lumber under cover and con- 
sidered the plan a good and economical one. 

When the subject of the ‘‘Perpetual Inventory Sys: 
tem’’ was called, C. T. Middlebrook, of Binghamton, 
read a paper which Roy 8S. Spears, of Spears & Son, 
of Grand Rapids, Mich., had prepared and read at the 
twenty-first annual convention of the Michigan Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, covering the matter in a 
convineing way. 

The subject of ‘‘the Best System of Conducting a 
Retail Lumber Yard’’ was briefly summed up by T. H. 
Blanchard, of Buffalo, in the statement that a dealer 
must be governed by circumstances. 





Care and Feeding of Horses. 


W. M. Pattison gave an interesting talk on the care 
and feeding of horses. Some time ago he began watch- 
ing his barns and soon got his eyes open, he said. When 
he found sick horses were overfed on oats there was a 
riot. He had since successfully experimented with 
chopped hay and found the plan economical. An electric 
motor had been installed to drive the chopper, which 
was easily operated. 

Whitney Morse, of Rochester, said that up to two 
years ago he had been letting each teamster feed his 
own horses, with the result that the animals were 
usually too fat. He installed a barn man to look after 
the feeding of the horses according to a prepared list. 
The feed was now kept under lock and key and the cost 
of feeding the horses had been cut down from $4.60 a 
week each animal to $3.22. Only oats and hay were 
fed. Occasionally a little molasses was used if a horse 
was a little down. There is a leakage in the barn which 
lumber dealers should look after, he said. They would 
be apt to find that instead of four quarts of oats horses 
were getting six and eight. 

W. T. Smith said he had installed a cutting box and 
motor and tested out the chopped hay plan with good 
results. No oats were kept, but with the chopped hay 
was fed a mixture of corn meal, middlings and bran. 
If horses were off a bran mash was given. Benjamin 
Beach, of Rome, said that evenness of feed means even- 
ness of work. His horses got cut feed morning and eve- 
ning and oats at noon. ‘The subject was also interest- 
ingly discussed by Mr. Pattison and Mr. Barry, the lat- 
ter of Fort Plain. 


Traveling Men a Benefit. 


Speaking on the subject of ‘*The Courteous 'Treat- 
ment of ‘Traveling Salesmen,’’ Charles Morse, of 
Rochester, said that the ordinary retail lumber dealer 
would feel lonely if a couple of days went by without 
visits from a half dozen or more traveling salesmen. 
‘We must bear in mind,’’ he said, ‘‘that were it not 
for the traveling salesmen there would be many times 
when we would be without information we now have. 
They keep us posted on market conditions,’’ 

Mr. Morse said that the standard of character was 
high among the traveling lumber salesmen. He believed 
that if traveling salesmen took the time to visit a 
dealer the dealer could advantageously take the time to 
listen to what they had to say. 

President Fletcher indorsed Mr. Morse’s remarks, say- 
ing he had once been a traveling salesman himself. He 
regarded the proposed plan of the lumber salesmen to 
organize as one that would be of great advantage to 
them as well as to the retail dealers. 


THE CLOSING SESSION. 


Business was dispatched expeditiously at the closing 
session in the afternoon, The ‘‘ Discussion of Suggested 
Topics’? was confined to an exchange of ideas on the 
employers’ liability act and its effect from a lumber- 
man’s standpoint. President Fletcher read the act and 
commented on it briefly. 

As chairman of the committee on trade relations, 
B. H. Beach, of Rome, said only one case had been 
brought to the attention of the committee and that 
had been adjusted in a satisfactory manner to all 
concerned. W. T. Smith, chairman of the committee 
on constitution, reported that nothing had been found 
in the constitution of the association which seemed to 
require change. 

The accounts of the secretary and treasurer were 
approved by the finance committee. 


In Memory of Departed Members. 


In reporting for the committee on resolutions G. N. 
Zimmerman paid tribute to members of the assncia- 
tion who had passed away during the year. ‘‘ Many of 
you, perhaps, heard of the death of Charles P. For- 
bush, of Buffalo,’’ he said, ‘‘Mr. Forbush passed 
away in the prime of a splendid and_ useful 
career. He was possessed of a singularly pleasing 
personality and held a high place in the regard of the 
members of this association. He had complete charge of 
our very successful meeting at Buffalo two years ago. 
On this and many other occasions the association be- 
came indebted to him for sterling and successful work 
and his memory will always he associated in our minds 
with the genial smile and the kindly deeds that made 
him so many friends. 

‘*In the death of Nathan A. Tyler, of Vernon, the as- 
sociation has lost one of its older members, a man of 
the highest integrity and usefulness, who always dis- 
played a rare interest in the work of the association. 
We feel that one of the pleasures of our annual con- 
vention is lacking now that Mr. Tyler is no longer here 
to greet his brother members with his kindly courtesy 
and his words of good cheer which endeared him to all 
with whom he came in contact. 

‘*Captain Selheimer died at his home at Point Breeze 
March 7, last. He was one of the best known and most 
respected citizens of Orleans county. His genial ways, 
entertaining manner and business integrity endeared him 
to all with whom he came in contact. It is with pro 
found sorrow, therefore, that we chronicle the death 
of Captain Selheimer after a long and useful life and 
we extend to his esteemed wife our heartfelt sympathy. 

Mr. Zimmerman then moved the adoption of the 
following resolutions: 


Resolutions of Condolence. 


Wuenreas, It is with great sorrow that we learn of = 
death of these, our fellow members, after useful and help 
ful lives; therefore be it : t 

Resolved, That the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association © 


the State of New York in convention assembled express nd 
sincere sorrow in the loss of these our fellow members; 4 
be it further t to the 


Resolved, That copies of these resolutions be 
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families of our deceased members and spread on the min- 
utes. 


By a rising vote the resolutions were adopted, and 
the secretary was instructed to set apart a page in the 
records for engrossing the resolutions. 

On motion of Spencer Kellogg, a resolution was 
adopted indorsing the administration of the president, 
secretary and other officers of the association, and they 
were thanked for the good work they had done. 


Report of Nominating Committee. 


In beginning his report for the nominating committee, 
S. M. Sherwood said: ‘‘We consider that there is but 
one man for the presidency of this association for the 
coming year and that is E. A. Filetcher.’’ 

The announcement was received with cheers. Mr. 
Fletcher had strenuously opposed consideration of his 
name for another term on account of the fact that busi- 
ness would take him away from home from May 1 to 
August 1. The secretary was instructed to cast a ballot 
for Mr. Fletcher’s unanimous election. Mr. Fletcher 
said that he thoroughly appreciated the feeling that 
prompted the members to select him as president for a 
second term. He would be away for some time and 
would be unable to devote as much time to the duties 
of the office as he had done in the last year. With this 
understanding, he would accept the position, if the mem- 
bers still desired. Other officers elected were: 

Vice presidents-——W. A. Parkinson, Syracuse; W. A. Wick, 


Schenectady; T. H. Blanchard, Buffalo, and A. 8. Bartlett, 
Binghamton. 


Directors for three years—A. G. Veeder, Schenectady ; 
W. P. Boright, Chatham; C. A. Porter, Auburn, and Sidney 
Smith, Hamilton; for two years, to fill vacancies—Fred 
W. Klock, Syracuse, and W. R. Snyder, Johnstown. 

President Fletcher and Secretary Evarts were dele 
gated to represent the association at the convention of 
the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association 
in Washington, D. C., in March. 

Appreciation of the hospitality extended by the Syra- 
cuse retail dealers was expressed in a rising vote of 
thanks. Immediately after adjournment the board of 
directors held a meeting and reélected K. C, Evarts, 
of Rochester, secretary, and Fred Gould, of Rochester, 
treasurer. 

THE BANQUET. 


A brilliant climax to the social and business features 
of the convention was the banquet Thursday evening in 
the banquet hall of the Onondaga hotel. Some of the 
members of the association left for their homes im- 
mediately after the convention adjournment, but a larger 
number than usual remained. Surrounding the prettily 
decorated tables in the brilliantly lighted and gaily 
trimmed hall were 255 of the prominent retail lumber 
dealers of the state of New York, wholesale men from 
different parts of the country and guests of honor. 

Good cheer, good fellowship, good after-dinner talks 
and a good time generally made the banquet the most 
enjoyable in the history of the association, and the most 
elaborate, according to Secretary Evarts. Unique menu 
eards in the shape of wooden covered books were dis- 
tributed. 

Seated at the head table were President EF. A. Fletcher, 
Toastmaster T. Otto, of Syracuse, five of the past presi- 
dents of the association, Spencer Kellogg, of Utica, 


AT THE BANQUET FOLLOWING THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE RETAIL LUMBER DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 


Charles Miller, of Newfane, W. H. Overbagh, of Sauger- 
ties, 8S. W. Sherwood, of Cortland, and C. C. Beahan, of 
Rochester; M. L. Foster, of Worcester, Mass., treasurer 
of the Massachusetts Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion; Charles P. Chase, secretary of the Springfield 
(Mass.) Board of Trade and past president of the 
Massachusetts Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association; Dr. 
W. K. Wickes and Assistant Corporation Counsel Will- 
iam Rubin, of Syracuse, and Secretary E. C. Evarts, 
of Rochester. 
Mr. Otto as Toastmaster. 

Mr. Otto proved the right man in the right place as 
toastmaster. He made no set speech but told a number 
of humorous dialect stories and introduced the speakers 
in a happy manner. 

Charles F. Chase in a fluent address sounded the 
slogan for a closer relationship between the Massachu 
setts and New York retail lumber dealers’ associations 
Mr. Chase is something of a story teller himself and 
convulsed his hearers with several good ones. 

**T arrived in Syracuse at 7:30 o’clock and since then 
it has been one long, continuous performance,’’ Mr. 
Chase said. ‘‘I never in my life have been better treated 
nor had more fun.’’ Mr. Chase said he and Mr. Foster 
of the Massachusetts association had come to the New 
York state convention for several reasons. It was a 
good thing to get acquainted with their neighbors and to 
meet with them in a business and social way, he said. 
Mutual benefit could be derived by an interchange of 
ideas between the Massachusetts and New York retail 
lumbermen’s associations and the arrival at an under- 
standing about trade territory and other matters. Mr. 
Chase spoke of the good which could be accomplished 
if the members lived up to the high ideals of their asso 
ciation and took pride in its work and success. 


*‘*Wood Is Good.’’ 


‘*Wood is Good,’’ was the topic of Dr. W. K. Wickes, 
of the Syracuse high school, and he treated it in a witty 
manner. In part he said: 


We often hear the cry “Cotton is King,” or “Corn is 
King’’—and many times, “Salt is Good,” but seldom, if ever, 
“Wood is Good.” And yet, my recent researches into the 
matter have convinced me that to the lumbermen civiliza 
tion is, directly or indirectly, indebted for the exercise of 
more humor, greater love of nature, the inspiration to more 
benevolent deeds, greater havoc in war and larger hopes in 
peace, than to any body of men on earth! If I do not 
prove this, the fault is in me and not in the wood. 

Of course, it will not be denied that wood is good, very 
good, for the lumberman: 

“Will sell you lumber, from a beam 
Clear down to just a little peg; 
If you are off your feet, then go 
And get from him a wooden leg.” 

Moreover, wood is good to burn; by drum sticks to create 
a “rub-a-dub” agitation; good to bake delicious planked 
Potomac shad; and withal to brandish the “big stick’’—or 
possibly to use it as a “boomerang.” 

Its potency will hardly be questioned in the shingle and 
seesaw and swing of childhood, nor in manhood when the 
shingle is “hung out;’”’ when the man becomes full of “‘wise 
saws and modern instances,” or the seesaw is used by a 
legislature seeking to elect a United States senator, or to 
swing one’s partner into that high place; nor its signifi- 
cance denied in the cane and rocking chair of old age; or in 
the realm of superstition, where 

“When fire outdoors burns merrily, 
There the witches are making tea,” 
clear through the list until that fatal moment when one 
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avers he has not yet broken a single New Year's resolution 
and straightway “raps on wood!’ In war, the power of 
wood is seen from a shillalah shindy clear back to the old 
“long bow” at the great battle of Crecy; or in peace, when 
the old soldier goes back to his plow, or sitting by the 
fireside, “Shoulders his crutch and shows how fields were 
won. 


Aids the Professions. 

Again, the various professions among men are much be- 
holden to you men of wood; the architects, rearing a beau- 
tiful home; the actor from the callow youth gineerly “tread- 
ing the boards,” to the trained genius whose stage is “all 
the world,” down to the wornout veteran who “lags super- 
fluous on the stage ;’’ the musician who from the dull, cold 
wood of wind instruments draws forth “the hidden soul of 
harmony” away on to the sweet music of memory that 
throbs through “The Old Apple Tree” or “The Old Oaken 
Bucket ;” the learned judge who interprets the law in re 
Shylock versus Antonio, or Justice Dogberry who “hands 
down” to generations to come his opinion—-“To be a well 
flavored man is the gift of fortune, but to read and write 
comes by nature,” or the sharp lawyer, who sneeringly asks 
the witness: 

“Well, Farmer Numbskull, how go calves as York?” to 
which the answer: 

“Why, not sir, as they do wi’ you, 
But on four legs instead of two” ;— 


the man of God in his pulpit, from the deacon, preachin 
his logical lesson from the “one-hoss-shay,” down through 
the story of the fighting parson in the American revolution, 
and the terrifying utterances of John Knox and Savonarola. 

In the realm of politics what would the politician do 
without your furnishing him with a “stump” about which 
he could “beat the devil’? or a “platform,” in America, 
from which a Bryan and a Roosevelt might let loose their 
winged words over land and sea—-or in England, without 
“the hustings,”” whence Premier Asquith could let fly his 
petard of reform, while from the outside of the hal) the 
gentle suffragette let fly various missiles of wood or stone 
through the tempting windows? Alas! the changes in old 
England! In the year 900 the Saxons were praying in their 
litany, “From the incursions of the Danes, good Lord, de- 
liver us.” In the year 1911, the high officers of the crown 
are fervently praying: “From the incursions of the dames, 
good Lord, deliver us!” A little while ago, Englishmen were 
saying as they saw the swift oncoming of democracy, 
“What are we coming to?” But now, Hnglishmen are cry- 
ing, as they see the onward march of equal suffrage, “What, 
oh what, is coming to us?” And you woodmen have fur 
nished to us the gavel, now wielded by “Uncle Joe” and 
anon by Champ Clark—and, the floor of the Senate and 
House whereon so many battles of conservatism and insur- 
gency have been fought, and you also have furnished the 
compass which many a slick politician, like John P. Robin- 
son, he has tried to “box’! 

And in affairs of the government you haye been most 
busy. One recalls in Revolutionary days the apple-tree be 
neath whose autumnal shade the young scholar and patriot 
there gave up his life—Nathan Hale-—and still another tree 
beneath which Lee gave up his sword to the renowned 
“Unconditional Surrender” Grant. Nor can we forget our 
noble sailors who fought, in earlier days, on many a gallant 
ships of spars and masts; our heroic soldiers, fighting and 
firing behind each fence and farm-yard wall. You woodmen 
bring to mind the log cabin and cider barrel of ‘Tippecanoe 
and Tyler, too’’—the tanner’s vat of Grant—the canal boat 
of Garfield—the rail splitting of Lincoln—the peaceful 
shades of Mount Vernon! 

But grander than all, you furnished the flagstaff from 
which floated the colors at Yorktown—at yonder old Fort 
Stanwix—through the darkness at Baltimore—until with 
morning light, the glad vision of the Star Spangled Banner 
burst upon the poet—the staff, that fell, though not in dis- 
grace, from Sumpter’s walls—the dear “Old Glory” which, 
today, symbol of the most beneficent and beautiful land of 
earth, floats “over sea and land and in every wind under 
the whole heavens!" 

And so, fellow citizens, have I sought to show to you how 
needful you and your craft are to the life of the world. 
For you to pay tribute the cradle of infancy, the highchair 
of childhood, the couch of old age, the coftin of death—and, 
may I add, the chariot, made of “the tree of life,” whose 
leaves are for the healing of the nations 
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PENNSYLVANIANS’ CONFERENCE. 





Timely Topics Discussed in Numbers—Indorsement of Waterways Improvement— Advice From 


Wholesalers—Old Officers Re-elected. 


The nineteenth annual meeting of the Pennsylvania 
Lumbermen’s Association convened at the Hotel Wal- 
ton, Philadelphia, Thursday, January 26, with President 
Henry Palmer, of Langhorne, in the chair. 

Following their program as announced, the different 
committees held their meetings during the morning. 

At 2 p. m. the members convened for routine business. 
Roll call was dispensed with on motion, and President 
Palmer read the following address: 


The President’s Address. 


This is the nineteenth annual meeting of your association. 
Many of us who are now active in the work were not 
charter members of the association; some of us were not 
even in the retail business at the time of its organization. 
We have a splendid organization, but it can be made a 
much better one if the members wili take more active in- 
terest. 

There is no reason why every individual or firm that is 
eligible for membership should not be one of cur members 
and I believe they would be if they thoroughly understood 
the objects of the association. Referring to article I of the 
constitution we find the following: “and shall have for its 
object to secure and disseminate to its members any and 
all legal and proper information which may be of interest 
or value to any members thereof in his or their business 
as retail lumber dealers.” Without an organization such 
as this there is much information directly affecting the re- 
tail lumber dealer’s interest which we have no means of 
securing. In preparing the program for this meeting we 
have endeavored to have subjects of especial interest to the 
retail lumber dealer, and | hope all members will take an 
active part in the discussions; this is the only way to 
have thoroughly good and profitable meetings. Let us try 
to make these meetings so interesting that no member can 
feel as though he can afford to miss them. 

Having been your president the last year I, of course, 
have had an opportunity to become more famillar with the 
work that is going on and what should be done, and can 
see a great future for the association. This is the age of 
organization; every industry -is well organized; conditions 
are continually changing; we must have an —— organi- 
zation to meet these conditions. Our annual dues are too 
small; it must be perfectly clear to every member that the 
work of an association such as this can not be carried on 
as it should be with the present dues of $5 a year. 
the secretary's report is presented I presume it will be 
made clear to all present that the present dues are insuf- 
ficient to carry on the work as it should be done. There 
ought to be more meetings of the board of directors and, of 
course, the expenses of the directors must be paid by the 
association. The expenses attached to our regular meetings 
are considerable, yet it is very difficult to reduce them, as 
the members need to have these meetings made attractive. 
I know of no association similar to ours that bas so small 
dues as we have. I strongly recommend that the proper 
action be taken at this meeting to amend the bylaws in- 
creasing the annual dues from $5 to $10 a year. 

I can not close .these brief remarks without a word of 
praise for our secretary. The association is to be con- 
gratulated for having pens the services of so com- 
petent a secretary as Mr. Martin. There are many ardu- 
ous duties to be performed by the secretary, and sometimes 
unpleasant ones, but I am sure all have been attended to in 
the most satisfactory manner. 

In retiring from the presidency I wish to express my 
appreciation for the honor conferred upon me and hope for 
my successor in office a most successful administration,, with 
your loyal support. 


After the reading of the minutes, Treasurer T. J. 
Snowden, of Scranton, read his report, showing a bal- 
ance on hand, 

J. Frederick Martin, of Philadelphia, the secretary, 
read a concise report covering a number of items of a 
confidential nature, and recommended that the commit- 
tees should meet more frequently in order to do more 
effective work. He suggested that the association vest 
in its committees power to carry on their work and 
reimburse them for any expense incurred, In speaking 
of the expenses of the association he gave a detailed 
account of the receipts and disbursements during the 
last year, showing that while there was a balance on 
hand there had been more paid out than received. In 
view of this fact and the necessity for broadening the 
scope Of the work to be done, he emphatically recom- 
mended that the annual dues be increased from $5 to $10. 


Side Lines. 


Albert J. Thompson, of Wyncombe, then read the fol- 
lowing paper on ‘‘ Side. Lines’?: 


The retail lumber merchant is sometimes confronted with 
a condition of affairs that fires his ambition to enlarge his 
business; neighboring dealers, catalog houses or other causes 
may be having a marked influence on his net returns. He 
casts about him for some line that can be added to his 
business. consistently without giving his establishment the 
appearance of a department store. In considering the sub- 
ject he finds that what some other dealer has done is not a 
safe plan for his adoption but may serve as a guide, for local 
conditions are never the same; hence, individual cases must 
receive special consideration. A peanut and lemonade depart- 
ment might be a profitable anpuece in some places but dis- 
tal failures in others where pianos or automobiles have the 
eall; consequently, there are no rules that can be applied 
to side lines specifically. 

There can be, however, general principles applied to the 
retail lumber business in relation to the adoption of side 
lines; for example, any commodity entering Tato the con- 
struction of a building can be consistently carried by a lum- 
ber yard; on the other hand, no lumber dealer should take 
up the sale, in any line, not included in the foregoing, that 
tlready is being sold in the locality to the satisfaction of 
the purchasing =. as it creates harsh feelings, invites 
competition in the lumber business, and can not possibly 
add enough to the net profits to pay for loss of business 
friends who may continue to be your patrons but chiefly 
because your yard is the most convenient. 

Again, where a merchant can employ all his available 
capital, time. and ability in the sale of lumber exclusively, 
there is nothing to recommend the addition of side lines. 
This is the era of specialists. Carnegie advises but one 
basket of eggs and that one guarded with vigilance. Expan- 
sion, as applied to nations, may be a profitable policy, but 
it is a rock on which many a business craft has foundered. 
Therefore, before adding a new line, the important question 
to decide is: Will it pay? Whether it will or will not is 
determined by investigatfon as to the amount of additional 
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capital necessary, extra storage room required, number of 
employees, number of horses and wagons, and whether the 
principal line will suffer by neglect. 

The advantages, real or apparent, that induce the addi- 
tion of side lines are: increase in volume of sales, increase 
in number of customers, enlargement of territory and direct 
advertising, as the sale of one line ofttimes brings the same 
customers for the purchase of something in another. 


The Side Lines. 


Of the many things that are kept in stock and offered for 
sale by lumber yards, there are only a few that do not 
add considerably to the expense of carrying on the business. 
Among them are lime, cement, sand, roofing paper, terra 
cotta, pipe, slate, bricks and wall plaster. Some of these 
can be kept out of doors and are handled oY common labor. 
Other things sold by some yards are millwork, builders’ 
hardware, wire fencing, glass and paints. In this division, 
all by their nature add greatly to the many details of the 
business, are never handled in large quantities and often 
in smallest units, and ee must be in charge of an experi- 
enced employee, who occasionally is called on to weigh out a 
pound of nails, draw a gallon of linseed oil or measure off 
twenty-one feet three inches of poultry wire for the lady 
customer who desires to fortify her flower bed against the 
ravages of her neighbors’ chickens. 

For this reason the dealer can carry all these articles 
better than any one or two, by having them all in the same 
building and in charge of one person exclusively. Another 
class of merchandise comprises coal, feed, fertilizers, hay, 
straw, ice, farm implements, carriages, wagons and auto- 
mobiles. ‘These, singly or collectively, generally are handled 
as separate business rather than a side line. To meet with 
any degree of success, the services of a canvasser are needed 
who must know his trade, otherwise the venture fails from 
excess of bad debts, small margins and overdue account. 

Many yards have carried side lines since their establish- 
ment. The proprietors believe they pay, otherwise they 
would discontinue them. It is an open question, however, 
whether many dealers have accurate knowledge in this re- 
spect. For the business already established on a firm basis 
it is neither difficult nor hazardous to take up a new venture 
on a small scale as a trial and the merchant can soon decide 
whether to contribute or relinquish the line. 

A general discussion of actual experience in handling 
side lines would be of greater interest, perhaps, than fur- 
ther theorizing, and as a beginning I shall give my limited 
experience brifly. Cement, sand, wall-plaster, lime, bricks 
and felt roofing yield a fair margin of profit, and do not 
tie up a large amount of capital. Fertilizers and machinery 
seem to be considered by the farmer agent his by divine 
right, and as he is determined to do business for a time at 
least, even if he buys and sells at the same price, I say let 
him have them and welcome; he may need lumber sometime. 
Millwork is an abomination, and wire fencing a delusion 
and a snare. Give the retail dealer sufficient orders for 
hemlock, 3x4—16, at 29 per, and side lines will receive 
scant consideration from him; he cares not whether they 
are carried by the storekeeper, the blacksmith or the um- 
brella mender. 


General discussion of the subject followed, in which 
varying opinions were given, the consensus being that 
on account of the limited field of the lumber dealer in 
small towns it was almost essential that some side lines 
be carried, and the belief was general that they could be 
made profitable if not incongruous. 


Cost of Retailing and Percentage of Profits. 
M. P. Cooper, of Christiana, then read the following 


paper on the ‘‘Cost of Retailing and Percentage of 
Profits’’: 


The cost of doing business is the most vital subject the 
retail lumberman is obliged to encounter, and each recurring 
year we find our expense accounts creeping up with a clinch- 
ing grip. So gradually has this condition come about that 
many of us have failed to quite realize just how far it has 
eaten into and narrowed our meager margin of profit. We 
are up against a tough proposition, that seems to be among 
us to stay. We may just as well talk plainly and make 
this an experience meeting, so to speak, and as retailers 
arrive at some idea of the real cost of doing business of 
benefit to ourselves as well as to the entire trade. 

I have just taken pains to ascertain facts, have neither 
guessed or jumped at conclusions, but have pumped the 
fellows that I belleved would know, only to find how very 
few really do know. or had given real thought, that the in- 
creased cost of daily expenses figured seriously on the an- 
nual balance sheet. We are right here now to learn from 
one another; if I am wrong in my deductions, jerk me up: 
if I am right, let me praetice them, talk, about it hére, and 
do the practice act at home. It might be a pleasure to 
discuss this subject with my next door competitor, or a 
casual visitor in my own office, but it is no fun for me to 
stand on this platform and discuss it among men everyone 
of whom is bigger in the retail trade than I am. Yes, 
would rather sell maple flooring and spruce pine at a loss 
than stand here In this capacity. 

The great majority of men in the retail lumber business 
are also coal men, making it somewhat difficult to divide 
the expense item. Now up in Lancaster county we have 
about 140 retail lumber yards: fully. 95 percent of these 
handle coal, grain, feed, fertilizers, salt, seeds, slate and 
sundry side lines, all under one management and one bank 
account, usually without much classification as to costs, 
sales or profits, and therefore not easy to figure percentage 
cost of retailing lumber. 


Some of the Items. 


You understand I have no knowledge of and make no 
allusion to the lumberman of a great city like this. How- 
ever, the conditions that exist in Lancaster county, I pre- 
sume, are not materially different from what we may find 
them elsewhere throughout the state, and you will appre- 
clate it is not possible to reach with mathematical correct- 
ness the percentage cost of retailing. Let me figure it un 
along plain lines. Now, —_. don’t be disturbed. 
keep cool, I propose to get there by rapid transit, and if I 
fail put me under a steam roller. One of my good friends, 
who is a large and successful dealer, who reckons with de- 
tails, great and small, very promptly told me he always 
had figured that it cost 50 cents a thousand feet to unload 
the-cars and $1.50 a thousand to sell and load. Now that 
strikes me as being fair, and represents an item in the 
labor column. Wages, as a whole, carefully and conserva- 
tively reckoned, must cost 4% and in many instances figure 
to 5 percent. Insurance may safely be placed at % per- 
cent on the cost of lumber. In the small country yards it 
is less, in the larger yards it is more, so much depending 
on the character of insurance. - 

The matter of waste must not be overlooked. Lumber 
may be well housed, and carefully piled, and yet the sev- 
eral items of waste may sum up 2 percent as between the 
amount bought and the quantity sold. Twenty years ago 
the shrewd, careful retailer found a comfortable item of 


profit from pickings. How is it now? Goes the other way, 
dead sure, and figures loss. Can anyone here keep a horse 
one year for less than $125? Now add to this natural de- 
preciation and we have $150. We all have wagons, 
harness, implements in variety needed to be repaired and 
replaced; these also figure in the cost column, not a little. 

Let us stop and think, do we turn our money more than 
twice a year? Perhaps the actual value of the lumber 
may be turned three times, but counting the money in- 
vested in the necessary buildings, book accounts, delinquent 
bills ete. we rarely do better than twice. The man who 
overlooks items of cost a have a better intent than the 
man who cuts price, but he has the same influence and 
effect as the man who absolutely sacrifices profits unduly. 

I would not have you think that I am varnishing the 
way toward excessive margin of profit—not at all. In Lan- 
caster county, where competition runs rife, the consumer 
has nothing to fear; he buys his lumber cheap enough, do 
not forget that. My concern is for the timid lumberman 
who imagines he is selling at a high enough profit and may 
really be selling on a very low margin, or if he feels he is 
selling at a small profit may be selling at an actual loss. 
You may call these little things, but remember he that 
despiseth little things rarely attains the greater ones. 

A little investigation will prove that some dealers have 
failed to charge up against the lumber proper interest on 
the investment in stock and yard; if they are owners they 
seem to feel that they should permit their business to use 
thelr yards without rental. ow, they should retire 
from business and rent their ground site for lumber yard 
purposes, their successor would be forced to figure in the 
rental cost. Other dealers fail to charge their own salaries 
against the business, assuming that their pay is their profit 
and that profit is the only pay to which they are satisfied. 
This is not right; the time of the ges geod as that of the 
foreman is an expense of the yard and properly should be 
charged against its operation. 


“Cost of Lumber and the Profit. 


Now, Mr. President, I promise to be quick, but let me 
ask this question: Will 10 percent added to the cost of 
lumber cover the actual cost of retailing? That question 
touches a tender spot and I know it. clean, careful 
management under the most favorable circumstances, I 
believe it will cover the cost. The smaller yards should 
figure 12 to cover expenses, while there are some whose cost 


of operating is more. 

Now how about the profits? It is a poor kind of philan- 
thropy on the part of him who sells lumber too cheaply 
through timidity in asking a profit, and it is a poorer 
kind that sells lumber too cheaply because of ignorance in 
estimating the cost of doing business. Every ambitious 
dealer naturally desires to increase his sales, with the 
thought uppermost of increasing his profits and lessening 
his expenses. That sounds good, and so it should, and yet 
it will not figure out to the good. Where competition is 
red hot on contract jobs, the farmer with his itemized list 
of lumber wanted for his tobacco barn, wagon shed or dwel- 
ling will ask lump bids from three or four nearest dealers, 
peddling and dickering from one to the other, and he gets 
there every time so close to the f. o. b. carload track cost 
that profit and percentage lose their significance, and all 
four competitors lose a slice of their religion. Now how 
ean you discount bills or hope to be a Christian on competi- 
tion jobs up our way? It sometimes pays to look at the 
other fellow during the losing. 

It is time for the retailer to get acquainted with him- 
self and to know just what it is costing him to do business. 
Get into closer touch with association work; learn as 
other dealers have realized, that it is not good business 
to give the consumer your time, nor the use of your in- 
vestment for nothing but the very small profit on the mere 
operation of merchandising. It all means this: 15 percent 
added to the cost must be realized before any margin of 
profit is even reached when you come to sum up the whole 
year’s work. 

Now, from the facts gleaned, from our individual expe 
rience, from the information we gather at these meetings 
and elsewhere, let us fortify ourselves with a margin of 20 
percent over the f. 0. b. home track cost-—-making few ex 
ceptions—as the only means of justly increasing our profits, 
of lessening our woes, and paying our bills. 


In the general discussion following, several took the 
ground that Mr. Cooper’s estimate of the cost of keep- 
ing a horse was entirely too low. One member claimed 
that a charge of $3 a thousand feet, board measure, 
should be made for unloading, inspecting, tallying and 
piling, before the 15 percent was added. 

Poaching. 

William C. Pierce, of Bristol, followed with a paper 

on the subject of ‘‘ Poaching.’’ 


When you suggested and when I declined to accept the 
suggestion that I was the proper individual to furnish an 
article on poaching, and you followed up with that per 
sistent and courteous insistence which seldom fails to win, 
what was a fellow to do but yield? It»is to be presumed 
that you, had some reason in mind and as nearly as I can 
read your mind it was because the territory in which our 
business is carried on is possibly subjected to transgressions 
or encroachments of this character more than some others; 
and where one has had experience, naturally he can discuss 
the question from a standpoint that he could not otherwise. 
It is not my purpose to indulge in actual personalities. and 
yet without in a measure doing so the full purpose of the 
article can not be brought out. 

In the first place, what is poaching? Ask any Englishman 
and he will tell you it is bagging game ‘that does not belong 
to you. Or he might term it a “fowl” proceeding. I would 
also term it a foul proceeding. But taken in connection with 
our trade, not unlawful, only unjust. Bearing in mind, how 
ever, that our association is banded together for the protec 
tion of our mutual interests; that we have a proper regard 
for the rights of others while at the same time guarding our 
own; that to quote such aphorisms as “Live and let live,” 
“Do unto others as you would have others do unto you, 
“Give us a square deal,” should not be necessary, the fact 
still remains that we are all dominated by the spirit of 
self-preservation and are apt at times to consign the rights 
of our neighbor to the rear and ‘Look out exclusively for 
number one,” to said neighbor’s harm. My point right here 
is that. were we to give the matter more thought, when 
inclined’ to ¢‘step over the line,” the trespass might be 
avoided. 

Rare Courtesy. 

Let me illustrate by what I consider a rare instance of 
courteous treatment. Within the last year a certain local 
contractor in the lower end of Bucks county presented a list 
of lumber to. several dealers of that section, requesting 
delivered prices to a point about three miles from Bristol. 
A member of our association who conducts’ business in the 
town (the name of which I did not expect to mention, but 
possibly there may be some connection) of Eden (what 
else could be expected from Paradise?) called us up on the 
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phone, stating that he had such an inquiry and submitting 
the matter to us as to whether he would be interfering with 
our trade if he gave quotations, as we were a mile nearer 
the ground than he was. We thanked him for the kindly 
spirit shown, assuring him that he was indeed putting too 
fine a point upon business ethics to even think of asking the 
question; but it did no harm, It was a good thing—a 
splendid thing to do; and if there were more of this 
thaushttalnens abroad in the land the pleasure of trans- 
acting business would be increased many fold and all would 
be gainers thereby. 

The sequel of that transaction was that a member of the 
association ten miles away got the order. Comment is un- 
necessary. As a rule our Philadelphia friends are especially 
thoughtful, and when asked for quotations by contractors in 
our vicinity they either communicate with them to the effect 
that our firm is fully equal to supplying the article inquired 
for, or they ask advice as to our opinion in the handling of 
the matter. As much can not be said of our Trenton friends. 
Indeed, it is from the Jersey side that most of our inter- 
ference comes, and our particular section is not the only one 
that suffers. 

Injustice. 


There are late instances of sales being made to contractors 
at wholesale prices; of lumber being supplied for a school- 
house, within a mile of Bristol, at prices not admitting a 
profit worth competing for; of lumber hauled from that 
city to a manufacturing concern of our place at like prices. 
This tells the story of the injustice of poaching, better than 
any lengthy theoretical dissertation possibly can. Would it 
not be well for our association to get in touch with the 
New Jersey association, to the end that conditions may be 
bettered ? 

While not exactly under the head of poaching, a word 
as to inroads made upon our business by certain typical con- 
cerns of Chicago, Lll., may not be amiss. These concerns 
probably consider the world their trading ground, and pos- 
sibly from their point of view they are correct. As far as 
in our midst there need be no alarm felt. Simply “let them 
alone, and they'll go home, leaving many tales behind them.” 

The difficulties that have beset their several patrons in 
our town have been to us somewhat in the nature of a joke. 
Goods paid for before delivery, damaged in transit, short in 
count, inferior in quality, misfits and no fits at all in the 
knockdown portion, difficulty in securing carpenters, plumbers 
ete, to put up and install the material, and, to cap the 
climax, triends galore to watch with absorbing interest the 
result of bargain hunting and to lend voice finally to the 
chorus, ‘“‘Never again.” 

It is difficult to “‘see ourselves as others see us”; as Kip 
ling puts it, ‘We want neither to look too good nor talk too 
wise” ; and as Walt Mason voices it in rhyme, ‘Let only the 
spirit of fairness dominate our transactions with one an 
other, and all will be well.” 


When the matter was turned over for general dis- 
cussion a number of members spoke of the competition 
of the mail order houses, particularly certain enterprises 
in Chicago, Il, 

It was agreed that especially as applied to the one men- 
tioned its competition was not serious except for first or- 
ders; that when all extras were paid, the cost was as great 
to the consumer; that the lumber was inferior, and that 
practically one order in a locality was all it 
could secure. It was emphasized that this com- 
petition was unfair because the community as 
well as the dealer should receive the benefit of 
the order, which they could do only if placed 
through the local dealer. 


Advertising. 


C. Frank Williamson, of Media, then read the 
following paper on ‘‘ Advertising,’’ as applied 
to small towns: 


Having been asked to write a paper on the 
subject of advertising, I first want to say that 
I do not consider myself an authority on the sub- 
ject at all, but only give my ideas gotten through 
observation and experience. The article is writ- 
tea from the standpoint of a town of about 5,000, 
and the business that of coal, feed, lumber and 
building materials. All the conditions applying 
to 2 town of this size would not apply to cities. 
First, as to the need of advertising at all: As 
advertising is letting somebody know that you 
have something to sell, it would be a very ex- 
ceptional case indeed where it is not needed in 
some form. Having concluded that it is needed, the 
question then arises as to how it shall be done. 
One of the most common forms, and a form 
that is becoming: more popular continually, is 
that. of calendars. It is a good method, but to 
my mind only good calendars should be used. ‘The 
subject of the picture should be considered care- 
fully and should be one that would be pleasing 
to most of your customers. It is impossible to 
please all tastes, but try to avoid a subject that 
might be objectionable to many of your customers. 
My experience has been that a good landscape 
is acceptable to all. As to the cost-—-a very good 
calendar can be bought for 15 cents up. They 
should be distributed in a systematic manner, as 
gifts worthy of acceptance, and not only to your customers 
but also to those whom you would like to add to the list of 
your customers. When your customers frame your calendars 
you may be sure you have struck a popular subject. 


Attractive Novelties. 

Novelties form another form of advertising. My experience 
has been that something useful is the best. I have used a 
variety of novelties, two especially served their purpose very 
well. One was a drinking cup we made ourselves of water- 
proof paper; another a needle case, which some of you 
probably have used. Among other things I have used, 
some of which I originated, was a card with a bright, 
hew penny on it, stating “Some things are not worth 
& penny, but this card,” ete. This was to advertise 
farming implements that I deeided to sell. I did not 
make enough on this line to buy the pennies, how- 
was a personal letter. Again, a trade phrase is a good 
thing to adopt. I have used one—‘‘The better the grade, 
the better the trade.” This should be displayed wherever 
possible, especially on your stationery of all kinds. The 
Stationery itself is a great advertisement. You are judged 
a great deal by the kind of a letter you write and the 
paper upon which it is written. That man who _ uses 
Stationery given him by some firm from which he buys, 
with its ad upon it, is not advertising himself in the best 
manner, 


Teams and Help. 
_One of the best ads for lumbermen is good-looking teams. 
No man who expects to succeed can afford to use a lame 
horse or a broken-down wagon. Many people do not care to 
have such teams come into their grounds. A uniform color 
of paint on all wagons and a uniform color of horses, if 
possible, 
The cleanliness of the office and the politeness of your 
employees go a great way toward securing and holding the 
best trade. Let me put in a word right here for the sales- 
man who comes to see us. As a rule, they are an excep- 
tlonally fine lot of fellows. Do not freeze them when they 
come to see you. Show common politeness, at least, and if 
Possible, be a little cordial. If you are too busy to talk to 
them, tell them so in the right manner; there is not one in 
a hundred who will not retire at once. 
© come back to advertising: There are scores of methods 
to be mentioned, but I have long come to the conclusion that 


a good snappy ad in a good live newspaper is the best 
method. This need not necessarily be long but something 
that catches the eye and that is set up in good style. While 
the headline should be an eye-catcher it always should lead 
to something you have to sell, and have changed frequently. 
The time was when the country paper objected to changing 
the matter, but that time is long past and newspapers now 
think that good advertisements add to the value of the paper. 
If people discover that your ads are interesting, they will 
look for them as sure as they read the paper. You might 
think that ads on the subject of lumber and kindred sub- 
jects could not be made attractive, but if you head the ads 
with something relating to a matter of popular interest such 
as “The President Sends His Message—So Do I,” then lead 
into something of which you want to speak; or “Peary 
Found the Pole, I found it before him—red cedar, good for 
beans”; or a play on words, “From Seller to Cellar,” relat- 
ing to coal. A little humor now and then or a little poetry, 
provided, always, that they bring out something you have to 
sell. If systematic advertising is started it must be kept up. 
If people are looking for your ads do not disappoint them. 
Often, when business is dull, the first impulse is to cut out 
ads and save expense. When you come to think of it if 
they are to be of any use at all the dull season is just the 
time to use them. Appropriate cuts add to the reading 
matter véry much and can be procured at small cost. If 
you have not the ability to take up this subject yourself it 
would pay you to place the matter in the hands of one who 
follows the profession, as it is a certain thing that good 
advertising pays. 


The Point of View of the Retailer. 


The subject of the ‘‘Adjustment of Disputes Be- 
tween Wholesalers and Retailers’’ was then taken up, 
J. J. Milleisen, of Mechanicsburg, presenting the views 
ot the retailer in the following language: 


If my thoughts should appear biased in favor of the 
retailer, I hope you will throw the mantle of charity around 
them and ascribe the bias to my inexperience as a whole- 
saler. 

Association work, in which we are engaged today, is no 
new form of twentieth century progress. Two thuusand 
years ago the greatest philosopher and teacher the world has 
known, Jesus Christ, our Lord, in His Sermon on the Mount, 
laid down for us the grandest of association rules: “All 
things whatsoever ye would that men should do unto you, 
do ye unto them.” And with the application of this rule as 
the basis on which to build our commercial, social and 
industrial structures, disputes, confusion and discord are 
reduced to a minimum. 

No subject at this meeting requires so much prominence 
as the question of disputes between the wholesaler and 
retailer. Our interests are so interwoven and so closely 
allied that one can not exist without the other. Therefore, 
the subject justifies the time allotted to it, for by such 
conferences as these we are not only building for the guid 
ance of the present generation but for those of the future 
who will reap the benefit thereof. By such conferences we 
all are strengthened, our vision is enlarged and our en- 
thusiasm aroused. 

I can see signs of improvement all along this line since I 
first met you, and they have been brought about by con- 
ferences such as these. I note a larger spirit of charity, a 
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broader liberality and a more kindly feeling. These meet 
ings seem to draw the wholesaler and retailer closer, to lift 
them a step higher, and each feels that better acquaintance 
makes us Better friends, and assists in eliminating many 
disputes which arise on account of the practices of both. 

I believe I voice the sentiment of everyone present when 
I say that the violation of trade ethics and the failure to 
apply the golden rule on the adjustment of disputes between 
buyer and seller usually are found in the man who never 
affiliates with an association rather than in one who Is 
under association influences, for this work fosters good fel- 
lowship and teaches the individual that his highest good 
requires the observance of the golden rule, I believe, there- 
fore, that we all’are now prepared to acknowledge that the 
first step toward the elimination of disputes between the 
wholesaler and retailer is to get aboard the association air- 
ship, and thus be lifted to higher and nobler aims. 

Disputes Invited. 

But, my friends, the wholesaler often will invite disputes 
by selling his commodities to one who he knows bears the 
brand of a disputer, to one who he knows has no more 
regard for the application of the golden rule than a tomcat 
has for the marriage vow. He knows the game is a haz- 
ardous one for himself, but he never thinks of his Injustice 
to retailers in the same territory, and allows a kicker of 
the thirty-third degree just what he demands, rather than 
grant the claim of an honest retailer in the same district. 
1 am familiar with cases where a retailer in figuring his 
competitive estimates on contracts has reduced his profit $2 
a thousand, and after securing the contract has kicked his 
profit back in his adjustment with the wholesaler, who, 
rather than place the dispute in the hands of someone else, 
would grant the increase and thereby become a party to the 
deal. 

The wholesaler has his red book, guiding him against such 
competition, and he knows that when a dealer puts back his 
profit he has no more chance of winning out against him 
than a tallow-legged dog chasing an asbestos cat through 
Hades. He not only assists in destroying the legitimate 
business but actually joins hands with the retailer in build- 
ing up illegitimate competition, and thus injures those who 
strive to apply honorable and upright ethics in their dealings. 

Svery lumberman finds a ready sale for his: commodity 
without placing it in such hands, and he will only jumble 
his accounts if he persists in doing so. My friends, I 


believe that if we had placed upon canvas today in detailed 
form every dispute that occurred during 1910, and had 
them pass before us in panoramic view, our eyes might be 
opened to the fact that 75 percent of them were invited by 
the wholesaler, either by sales to a disputer or by not having 
enough charity to give his fellow wholesaler the benefit of 
his experience with the disputer. 

The matter resolves itself into a code of four rules: 
1. Blevate the kicker to the thirty-third degree. 2, Throw 
upon him the limelight of your red book. 3%. Refuse to sell 
him your goods. 4. Be honest with your fellow wholesalers 
and give them the benefit of your experience with the dis- 
puter. In this way I believe we shall have solved the 
problem of the adjustment of disputes between the whole- 
saler and retailer. 


The Point of View of the Wholesaler. 


Frederick 8S. Underhill, of Philadelphia, then pre- 
sented the views of the wholesaler, as follows: 


“It is easy enough to look pleasant 

When life goes on like a song, 

But the man worth while is the man with a smile 
When everything goes dead wrong.” 

This little verse means a lot to the question of disputes, 
and suggests that one of the things we should cultivate 
when things are wrong is the ability to not get “mad.” 

We have a talented Irishman here in Philadelphia, and 
I heard him tell a story that is worth repeating. ulll- 
gan and Casey were working in a ditch; they were on the 
same job. Mulligan had lost the necessary protection for 
the top of his head. He was digging away one day, tossing 
the mud aside, when suddenly Casey lifted his spade 
and gave him a whack on the head. When he gathered 
himself together he said: “What did you do that for, 
Casey?’ Casey said: “Begorra, there was a bumble bee on 
your head, and | thought he was going to sting you,” 
Mulligan says: “Thank God you didn't have ygour pick- 
axe in your hand!” 

It sometimes seems, I presume, to a retail lumberman 
that he would iike to say to a wholesaler with whom he 
has had a dispute on reasonable ground that he is 
glad he didn’t have a pickaxe in his hand, and some- 
times the wholesaler feels the same way. 

I agree heartily with the splendid suggestions made by 
the other speaker. ‘The four points he mentions are salient, 
and they mean a great deal in the solution of unjust, un- 
warranted controversy. There are some controversies be- 
tween the wholesaler and retailer that are unwarranted. 
Some are absolutely the fault of the retailer, and, as Mr. 
Milleisen suggested, I will admit some are entirely the 
fault of the wholesaler. But I take it that you retailers, 
who sometimes find yourselves in disputes with the whole- 
saler or the manufacturer, would not charge that they had 
done wrong, and the wholesaler on his part is satisfied 
that it is not your disposition to try to “do” him. It is a 
matter of the adjustment of a shipment where something 
is wrong. 

One point that Mr. Milleisen dwelt on, and I think it is 
a good one, is the benefit of association gatherings, bringing 
the wholesaler and retailer together on the ground of good 
fellowship and better understanding. 

in connection with difficulties in regard to shipments, I 
would say that usually it is the experience of the whole- 
saler that a dispute between himself and a man whom he 
knows as well as we know each other here is 
easily adjusted. We have customers on our books, 
for instance, to whom we make regular shipments, 
and once in a while one says: “There is some- 
thing wrong.” The minute we get the commu- 
nication we say: “There must be something 
wrong or he wouldn't say so.” What it is and 
how careful an investigation has been made are 
things to be adjusted. 


Between Wholesaler and Retailer. 


There are three things that I would like to 
suggest in connection with this discussion, and 
those are the three things under which difficul- 
ties arise in the dealings between wholesaler 
and retailer, the sale, the shipment and the set- 
tlement. Difficulties arise sometimes because the 
sale has not been made clear; because it has not 
been made clear to the dealer what he was buy- 
ing, or because the slip on which the sale was 
made out did not definitely set forth the bargain 
contemplated. The customer says he has not re- 
ceived what he bought; he wants flat back stuff, 
and you have shipped him hollow back. He rays 
we knew what he wanted. That dispute. might 
have been avoided by the simple statement on the 
order, “flat ‘back stuff." A great many of our 
difficulties can be adjusted if our sale is right. 

The next thing is the shipment. a car of 
lumber comes to you that is not right, what are 
you going to do about it? The man who has 
shipped it may be sincere, and you are sincere. 
You may have been doing business together for 
twenty years. I do not have to tell you what to 
do with him. The first thing to do is to be 
sure that the trouble is not with a few boards 
on the top of the car. A few years ago a firm 
notified us that they could not use a car of 
lumber. The place was eighty miles away, but 
my partner went up the next day, looked at the 
car and picked out a board on top that was 
»retty coarse, The next board would have passed, 
n nine cases out of ten, as a number two, He 
went back to the office and asked them to look at the 
car. ‘They said they had not seen the car; that the 
teamster had reported to them, After looking at the car 
they acknowledged that their decision had been hagrty. 
Therefore, be careful to see that the trouble lies further 
than the top. The railroad company may have handled 
the stuff badly, but if it really looks wrong, notify the 
shipper right away. Give him a clear description of what 
you find and ask him what you shall do. 


Duty of the Shipper. 

The duty of the shipper is to send as promptly as pos- 
sible to examine the lumber and try to make an adjustment. 
As a rule you will find that when the shipment is wroee 
most of the wholesalers are ready to do what is righ 
There are wholesalers who do not want to manufacture 
lumber; they make contracts for the output of a mill. It 
may be necessary to have the complaint adjusted with the 
mill, and to do so it ought to be handled in a clear man- 
ner, so that the customer will get just treatment, the whole- 
saler will not have to bear the brunt, and the shipper may 
make any investigation he may see fit Every once in a 
while a fellow will send in a settlement, and say that so 
much has been deducted from it Then there is trouble, 
because the wholesaler very likely has made full settlement 
for the car; and how is he going to adjust it? When any 
thing is wrong, report at once. 

The last thing I have in mind is the matter of settle 
ment. I already have touched on that when I say that 
sometimes nothing is said about a difficulty until the time 
of settlement. It is a good thing to understand the terms 
of a purchase, and to agree to them, and when you have 
anseedl to them, to live up to them The wholesaler should 
do it, and so should you, I think the wholesaler ought to 
rotect the retailer in this line If two men are doin 
nusiness in the same town, it is not fair that I should senc 
ene a car at 2 percent discount, thirty days, when the 
other fellow, who gets the same terms, puts off a settle 
ment for eighty days. I am giving an unjust advantage 
to your competitor if I do that. 


In open discussion of the subject, John Coleman, of 
Williamsport, brought out the point that retailers should 
familiarize themselves with grading and know clearly 
what they are buying. Arbitration was favored by a 
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number in cases where no adjustment could be reached, 
the cost to be borne by the party adjudged to be wrong. 
‘he modern grading was admitted to be confusing. It 
was Sediened on the retailers that they should inspect 
cars when received to see that there was no shortage 
or damage that the railroad was responsible for. The 
importance of a careful piece tally as unloaded was 
also brought forward as a great help in the settlement 
of disputes. ; 

After some general discussion the meeting adjourned 
to meet at 9:30 a. m. the next day. 


FRIDAY’S SESSION. 


On Friday the reports of the committees were heard 
first. 

The committee on constitution and by-laws urged the 
increase of the annual dues to $10 a year, and after 
some discussion a resolution to that effect was unani- 
mously adopted. ‘ 

‘he committee on enlargement of organization re- 
ported activity, and urged on the members to keep 
their nonmember neighbors interested. ‘hey invited 
suggestions and plans for their work if anyone hau 
them. 

The Forestry Committee’s Report. 


The committee on forestry submitted the following 
report through Hon. J. S. Hess, chairman: 


The crusade for the conservation of our natural resources 
received a strong impetus during the administration ol 
President Kooseveit. ‘Lhe necessity for the conservation ol 
the torests of the United States tur the proper use of tiem 
by the present and future generations OL Auierican citizens 
was brougut to the attention of the whole country. No ciass 
of people more Luithiuily seconded the movement than tne 
lumvermen of the United States. At ail meetings of tumber 
men during the last decade the subject received tieir earnest 
attention, but agitation without action that will tell is of 
no avail, 

As /ennsylvanians we may well be proud of what our 
state is doing in the direction of conservation and retor- 
estation. Nearly 1,000,0UU acres are now in the possession 
of the state and no lorestry department of any state has 
done more elitectual and systematic work than our Own 
«reat commonweaith, ‘Ihe Lorestry department has quietly 
goue torward with the work so nobiy begun by Prolessor 
wotnrock, aud so ably continued by the men at the head of 
the department today. New torest reserves are being added 
as the means alford, and men are at work sowing seeds anu 
preparing seediings for the replanting of the state forest 
reserves and the private forest lands in the state. Our state 
is engaged im the education of young men tor the work otf 
forestry and the manugement not only of our state reserves 
but aiso of the forest land owned by private individuals. 

Krom an article in the Public Ledger Ll gleaned the fol- 
lowing : 

“aAithough the scientists of the federal and of some state 
governiveuts have long recognized the growing danger in 
the rapid spread of the chestnut blight, Vennsyivania is the 
oply state which hus organized a thoroughiy systematic 
study of the disease and applied practical methods to check 
its spread.” “ ' 

Seeing what the forestry department is doing with the 
smail amount of money appropriated, our association should 
join with the friends of torest conservation in urging larger 
appropriations by the legislature to further and continue the 
great work so nobly done with the limited means at their 
command. 

The national government has been spending a large amount 
of money in the maintenance of national forest reserves in 
the West. An equal amount should most justly be spent in 
the acquisition and maintenance of similar national forest 
reserves on the South and Wast. ‘The national reserves in 
the West amount to 194,505,525 acres. ‘hey are cared for 
by 1,500 national forest officers. ‘The total expenditure dur- 
ing the last year was $3,908,249. ‘hey yield a revenue, but 
as the larger proportion goes to the states in which they lie 
the actual expense of maintenance is paid tor by the whole 
country. ‘The states in which the national forest reserves 
are situated are Arizona, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Colorado, 
Blorida, Idaho, Kansas, Minnesota, Michigan, Montana, 
Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, North Dakota, California, 
Oregon, South Wakota, Utah, Washington and Wyoming. 
Not one of the original thirteen states, not one of the states 
that fought the war of 1812, not one of the states that 
assisted in the purchase of Plorida or the Louisiana country, 
not one of the states with the exception of Florida that 
fought the Mexican war ever received a dollar for the 
conservation of forest lands from the national treasury. 

The extensive forest reserves in the West were taken out 
of the national domain and paid for by the whole country. 
Common justice would dictate that the South and Hast 
should also be taken care of. The West is seeking further 
expenditure on the part of the national government for the 
irrigation of her arid lands. If the national treasury should 
provide for the conservation of the forests of the West, then 
also should the national government assist in the establish- 
ment of national forest reserves in the Appalachian range 
in the eastern part of the United States. 

We lumbermen and other citizens of the East should join 
in this appeal for simple justice and equity. ‘The two things 
needed then are: 1. An appeal to the legislature for fur- 
ther appropriations to the state forestry department for the 
efficient prosecution of the work so well begun. 2. An 
appeal to the Congress of the United States for our Appa- 
lachian forest reserve. 


The Legislative Committee. 


¥. 8. Pyfer, chairman of the legislative committee, sub- 
mitted the following: 


The committee met and decided that the best results could 
be obtained by confining their efforts to a few things: 

We recommend first and urge the repeal of the mercantile 
tax, a tax which is unjust, unequal and onerous, and besides 
unnecessary. 

We recommend that a garnishee law be introduced in the 
legislature and all efforts made for its passage. ‘ 

Ve recommend that efforts be made to simplify the present 
mechanics’ lien law. 

We ask the indorsement of this meeting for these objects 
and authority and instructions to push these matters beLore 
the present session of the legislature. 


Report of Delegates to Waterways Convention, 


The following report of the delegates to the con- 
vention of the Atlantic Deeper Waterways Association 
was read by C. Frank Williamson: 


“She starts, she moves, we seem to feel 
A pleasure that is truly real.” 


That's us, the Atlantic Deeper Waterways Association on 
board the Puritan bound from New York to Providence. 
New York was the starting place for those coming from 
various places; those from Philadelphia (commonly called 

uakers, but not always acting as such), Trojans from 

roy (you could tell them by their laundry, which was so 
clean when they started), Clay molders from Trenton, who 
always talk Spanish, boomers from Chester. Many other 
laces, including Langhorne, were represented. It was 

esday, August 30, 1910, a beautiful day, but why shouldn’t 
it have been, as a special order for weather had been sent 
to Washington, the grade to be the best-clear. To insure 


the order being carried out to the letter, we carried along 
the maker of weather, Willis L. Moore, the chief of the 
weather bureau. If the weather had changed Mr. Moore 
would have been no more. 
“Whether the weather be hot or cold, 
Or the rain come down in a pour; 
Whether you're pleased or whether you scold, 
Just lay it to Willis L. Moore.” 


The ride about the bey was most delightful, affording a 
Grane view of the tall buildings and the magnificent bridges. 
Many public institutions were passed as we proceeded out 
to the Sound. We passed Blackwell's island without losing 
aman. ‘The daylight ride on the sound is not one usually 
had, as most steamers make this trip at night. We found 
our steamer of ample size and well suited to our needs. We 
all got together in the afternoon and, under the efficient 
chairmanship of Hon. J. Hampton Moore, began to get 
acquainted. The program consisted of impromptu speeches, 
vocal and instrumental music, and some who had the gift 
of reciting added much to the pleasure of the evening. Ve 
found J. Ram »ton Moore to be an excellent leader, and after- 
ward found him to be good at everything he undertook. 

“The more you hear from some men, 

You want to hear no more. 

The more you hear from Hampton Moore, 

You like him more and more.’ 

The night was a beautiful one and we found the sound 
of the Sound to be a sound that produced a sound sleep on 
the Sound. Early next morning we left the steamer to at- 
tend the convention. I should here say that Mr. Pearce, 
of Bristol, and myself were your delegates, President Palmer 
going along to have a kind of a fatherly care over us. I 
took several meals with Mr. Palmer and the waiters in- 
variably ‘placed the principal dishes in front of him, taking 
him for my father. The city of Providence was profusely 
decorated for the convention and ready to show us any 
amount of attention. In going from the boat the first morn- 
ing we passed through the street market, One man accosted 
me with “Want to buy any cucumbers, how do you like our 
city?’ thus combining business and courtesy. The conven- 
tion opened promptly at 10:30 a. m. in the Providence opera 
house, with Hon. J. Hampton Moore in the chair. It would 
be an impossibility to speak of all who took part in the 
session; there were governors, congressmen and bureau men 
—the latter were not furniture manufacturers from Grand 
Rapids, but heads of United States bureaus. Dignitaries 
were so thick in the lobby of the Narragansett hotel that 
you could not move without stepping on the toes of some 
governor or senator. 

The Convention. 


This was the fourth convention of the association, the 
first having been held in Philadelphia, the second in Balti- 
more and the third in Norfolk. The purpose of the asso- 
ciation is to advance the project of building an inland 





ROBERT C. LIPPINCOTT, OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Wholesale Dealer Who Spoke on Costs. 


waterway from New England to Florida. Thirty million 
people are affected by the project. One of the great benefits 
would be the decrease of transportation rates. New a 
land now pays $70,000,000 transportation a year to obtain 
for mills and firesides $30,000,000 worth of coal. It was 
shown that the consummation of the waterway would be 
an enormous gain to the South. In seeking relief the 
country is turning to waterways and is determined to make 
them play their part in the development of the nation’s 
resources. Water is free and needs no right of way. Captain 
Hobson of Merrimac fame was to have been present, but 
was prevented by sickness. His report was read, in part, 
and dwelt upon the waterway as a means of defense. 

Ifon. O. BP. Austin, of the Bureau of Statistics, gave us 
some very interesting facts about the commerce of the At- 
lantic states. ‘This section has 40 percent of the nation’s 
farms, 35 percent of its railways, and produces 85 percent 
of its cotton, 56 percent of its pig iron, 54 percent of its 
coal, 58 percent of its manufactures, and this requires the 
inland water transportation. The value of inland waterway 
in assuring safety to freight, moving parallel with the 
coast, is shown by the fact that the destruction to vessels 
on the Atlantic and Gulf coasts during the last decade num- 
bered 5,667, of which 1,672 caused total loss of vessels, re- 
sulting in the destruction of $40,000,000 worth of vessels 
and merchandise and the loss of 2,222 human lives. ‘The 
proposed route would save 700 miles of outside travel be- 
tween Boston and Jacksonville. 

One speaker from the South in speaking of the natural 
water courses said some were so crooked that when he 
used his 25-foot. boat he kept a man in the stern with a 
pole to ward off the boy—in the worst places. On the 
evening of October 31 bonfires blazed forth from Maine to 
Florida in honor of the convention. The chain extended 
from the Pine Tree state to far South Key West. It was a 
great idea to extend the publicity. One of the interesting 
events was the illustrated lecture of Commodore Peary 
showing his dash to the pole. 

Among the events given in our honor was a canoe car- 
nival, a display of fireworks on the Sound,. together with 
an illumination of 600 boats. The clam bake at Vanit 
Fair park was one long to be remembered. This was fol. 
lowed by a yacht race. Saturday, however, was the crown- 
ing day of entertainment, when we left Providence by 
steamer, stopping at the naval station and witnessing a 
drill. Upon our arrival at Newport countless conveyances 
took us over this beautiful place. We found many houses, 
but few homes; many of the occupants do not care to be 
bothered with children and the only thing .that runs 
around many of the places is the iron fence enclosing it. 
Mr. Palmer and I attended the horse show. We were not the 
only people of note there. Beautiful women were a feature. 
My companion pointed out several prominent people and 
described the dresses of some of the ladies. This is a de- 
scription of a costume: Shoes of the finest uppers, a gown 
of royal purple chiffon cloth over mauve silk; the skirt 
was panelled with fluted columns of marquisette alternating 
with rabbit strips of bevelled velvet, the finish of the base 


was %-round molding; the sash was unglazed with cherry 
parting bead on the edges; the waist of some shaky mate- 
rial of a blue print, of lattice effect, cut scant in the front 
and hollow backed “V” shaped trimmed with ribbon in loose 
knots. Her hair was of the hue of curly birch, combed 
grained in the front; the hat was a spruce eager | one 
with crown molding around the ridge pole, while strips of 
beading ran down to the cornice. It was a sight never to 
be forgotten. I might add that there must have been some 
horses there too, as Mr. Palmer says he saw one. At 
Newport those who stayed to visit the horse show were 
picked up late in the evening by the Puritan and the next 
morning landed in New York. 


Course of the Waterway. 


Such an inland waterway would pass from Boston by some 
interior route to Long Island sound, avoiding Cape Cod, 
thence past New York to Raritan bay; thence to the Dela- 
ware river and past Philadelphia to the Chesapeake bay; 
thence to Norfolk, Va.; thence to Beaufort, N. C., avoiding 
Cape Hatteras; thence to Florida and beyond. The Cape 
Cod cut would effect a saving of sixty-six miles, compared 
with one of the present routes, and 142 miles with the other 
and a great saving in delays due to shoals and fogs in 
Vineyard sound. ‘The distance from New York to Philadel- 
phia by sea is 274 miles. The Delaware and Raritan en- 
larged canal would save ninety miles. If the Delaware- 
Chesapeake canal be enlarged it will save 184 miles be- 
tween Philadelphia and Baltimore. Without other improve- 
ments than dredging, a deep and wide waterway would be 
provided between Baltimore and Norfolk; thence southward 
through the Albemarle sound and Pamlico sound to Beau- 
fort inlet, where the interior waters of Virginia and North 
Carolina are bottled up at the lower end. A cut is to be 
made here to enable ships to reach the sea, which south of 
Hatteras is, relatively speaking, free from violent storms 
and can be navigated in safety. Here a natural water- 
way extends to the northeast branch of the Cape Fear river 
by Wilmington, N. C., and from there another short distance 
with a very short excavation will carry you to Winyah bay, 
which is the gateway to Georgetown, 8S. C. From there 
south to Jacksonville, Fla., there is a natural protected 
route, which today has a depth of six feet and has only to 
be dredged to the required depth at a comparatively small 
cost to continue the waterway to Jacksonville. 


The following directors were elected to serve for a 
term of-three years: William C. Peirce, of Bristol; 
William 8. Goff, of Wilkes-Barre, and Theodore A. 
Mehl, of Rosemont. 

Edward F. Henson, president of the Pennsylvania 
Lumbermen’s Mutual Fire Insurance Company, Phila- 
delphia, spoke of the great benefits the lumbermen had 
derived from the mutual companies, citing the fact that 
his company had returned to its policy holders $500,000 
in dividends; it had paid tremendous losses during the 
last year, in addition to which it had added $13,000 to 
its surplus reserve, and was in a very prosperous con- 
dition. 

Robert C. Lippincott, of Philadelphia, wholesaler, 
was called on, and said that he had recently been aid- 
ing some retailers in going over their figures, and he 
had concluded that much of the price cutting to the 
unprofitable point was because many retailers did not 
really know their actual costs. He admitted that the 
cost of doing a retail lumber business was high, so 
high that the dealers were entitled to much more profit 
than they were getting. He reminded the dealers that 
a man with bad credit was a bad customer, and warned 
them against selling without profit or they would 
impair their own credit. He agreed with former speak- 
ers that the wholesaler should use all care to protect 
the legitimate retailer by refusing to sell to a com- 
petitor with bad credit, or those who asked for unjust 
settlements, or took long time in payment. He strong- 
ly urged all to insist on a proper profit and thus 
strengthen their credit and put themselves in stronger 
condition. As to the future of business, Mr. Lippin- 
cott reminded them that buying when goods were 
being sold below cost of manufacture was always a 
good investment, and that such a possibility now 
existed. The cost of stumpage is bound to increase, 
demand is now low and lumber bought now would be in 
stock at below cost in a year from now. He argued 
that the man who stocked up now and watched his 
stock add value to itself as time went on was making 
money pretty easily. 


THE DINNER. 


The meeting then adjourned to the banquet hall, 
where all did justice to an elaborate menu. The diners 
were photographed and each was presented with a 
very handsome souvenir menu, the gitt of a com- 
bination of lumbermen’s mutual fire insurance com- 
panies, 


Following the dinner, Hon. J. Hampton Moore, the 
first speaker of the occasion, said: 


Of one thing I am convinced, that a man can not be an 
active member of Congress, working day and night for 
himself and for two of his deceased colleagues, attending 
meetings, breaking in upon the proceedings of the House, 
attending banquets in the evening, and wind up in Balti- 
more and, before a great association like the lumbermens 
association of Pennsylvania, live up to the introduction I 
have received. You will observe that the voice that started 
out so feebly is not improving as I proceed. The doctor 
advised me only an hour ago that if I wanted to speak 
tonight, as I do, I ought to limit my remarks here this 
afternoon, but there are a few things that I would like 
to ed to you, more especially as I have been unable 
on other occasions to attend your convention. 

It particularly gives me pleasure to see that you have 
had the wisdom to send delegates to the Atlantic Deeper 
Waterways Association to participate in the work of ex- 
tending the avenues of commerce. 

I looked at your menu a moment ago, that menu to which 
reference was made by the Chair, and I found there @ 
compliment in blank verse so exact in its reference to the 
great commonwealth of Pennsylvania that it seems to mé 
I should compliment you upon the time of your meeting and 
—_ the loyalty shown to the great state whose name you 
ear, 

You have given a great dinner this afternoon; — 
we have not had so much of canvasback duck, or of Mary- 
land terrapin, as Brother Gill, of the hospital committee, 
gave us last night in Baltimore, but still we have nee 
enough to call it a good dinner, and it emphasizes the 
great friendliness to the proud old state, as manifested on 
the menu card. ‘There are here, as there are elsewhere, @ 
great many who do not hesitate to speak up for it when 
there is occasion, and to exalt its many virtues. i 
gentlemen were conversing as to the respective merits be 
their states; the gentleman from Pennsylvania said to te 
gentleman from Illinois: “Have you a good legislaturé = 
your state?” The gentleman from Illinois promptly Fry 

lied: “‘We have the best legislature that money can ont 

ou have engraved a motto on your menus this afferno 
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that money can not buy, since it is a worthy and true 
tribute to the commonwealth that could stand alone upon 
its own resources and sustain its eight miilions of people. 
There are reasons why; it has the richest and only anthra- 
cite coal fields in the country; its reserve that belongs to 
the people, and its great forests; its extensive grain cul- 
ture; its agricultural products, which, despite its man 
other industries, muke it rank high among the agricul- 
tu:al states of our Union—in fact, places it fifth upon the 
list. There are reasons why, with our power to create 
wealth, to produce wealth upon the farm, in the factory 
and from the mines, that we should communicate freely 
with other states of the Union from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific seabcard, and trade along the Atlantic coast from 
Maine to Florida. 
The Waterways. 

You are dealers in one of the world’s great commodities ; 
your interests lie in the forest, and the forest can pot be 
transporied as ge | as can the manufactured products 
of the land. You have united with us of the Atlantic 
Deeper Waterways Association in perfecting a means of 
transportation which is intended to bring the forest closer 
to the city, and to bring the man who cuts the timber 
in closer relationship to the man who builds the house, 

On other occasions I have drawn attention to the activity 
of muny of the states of this Union in opening up the 
waterways contiguous or adjacent thereto, with a view to 
providing an additional means of transportation where 
transportation by rail is not available or where the freight 
charges are excessive. In 1907 there was a hue and cry 
throughout the entire West, and males J from the 
Northwest, with regard to the inadequacy of the trans- 
portation facilities in carrying to the market the product 
of the field and in carrying to the consumer the product 
of the forest. 

You are more familiar than I am with the inability of 
the eastern consumer to obtain at a fair price the product 
of the wonderful forests of Oregon and of the great North- 
west. You are familiar with the difficulties that have con- 
fronted those who grow the trees and those who make 
the shipments in endeavoring to reach the markets that 
are profitable. The West demanded improved facilities and 
the Wesi has secured improved facilities. There are seven, 
eight, nine railroads running into the town of Seattle, on 
Puget sound; there are one or two running into the great 
city of Vhiladelphia, three times the size of Seattle. In 
the eastern part of the state of Vennsylvania, in the little 
town of Jackson, there are six or seven roads that carr 
the product of the people; in Bangor, Me., there is one rail- 
road, while the first place to which I referred is surrounded 
by country available to those who are seeking an outlet 
for their goods. 

Any visitor to the city of St. Louis, on the banks of 
the Mississippi, in the middle West, today, will find more 
factories are being reared, und more shoes are being made, 
than in the towns of proud old New England. If you In- 
quire the reason why, you will find that the manufacturer 
is moving nearer to the market; there are eighteen or 
twenty railroads coming and going from St. Louis, while 
there is one railroad coming and going into the city of 
Boston. If you inquire a little further you will find that 
while Boston thought*it was third or fourth in popula- 
tion in this country it yielded in the census to the suprem- 
acy of the city of St. Louis, which certainly ranks the 
great hub state of culture and industry. 


Population and Money. 


While all this has been going on, the trend of popula- 
tion being westward, the trend of money has also been 
westward. We have seen the finances of the nation go to 
the growth of the interior and western states. We have 
seen expended in the Mississippi valley alone nearly one- 
half of all the money that has been collected by the gov- 
ernment for the improvement of harbors. And yet, upon 
the great Mississippi, with all its tributaries, save the 
single river Oh.o, which rises in Vennsylvania, thrown in, 
there is not one-seventh the tonnage that there is upon 
the single river Delaware, which leaves the city of VPhila- 
delphia and flows into the ocean six miles away. And 
while our brethren there, whom we envy not, ask wiih 
courage, with fortitude and with political determination, 
even threatening the lives of congressmen who resist their 
appeal for $6,000,000 per annum, fourteen feet from St. 
Louis to New Orleans, they refuse to us upon the Delaware 
river $250,000 per annum to maintain a channel which 
brings into the treasury of the country more than $20,- 
000,000 per annum. s 

Along the seaboard we have probably 1,800 miles of water- 
ways awaiting development, needing but the dredge here 
and the shovel there to link them up in one continuous chain, 
making a passageway possible for the lumber interests with 
their heavy freight, and for all heavy material that taxes so 
heavily the transportation facilities which is such a serious 
question to the consumer. Yet, we have permitted these 
waterways to stand ununited, disconnected and a menace to 
navigation and a hindrance to progress. 

Impressive Illustrations, 

For the jast 200 years the Atlantic coast from Massa- 
chusetts to Cape Cod has been a veritable graveyard. It 
was only a month or two ago that a tug, having in tow 
three barges that should never have gone to sea, and could 
readily have been provided with an inside passage, was 
wrecked off Cape Cod, and the lives of several men, who 
lived in this city or hereabouts, were lost. The canal 
through Cape Cod should be made free in order that the 
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people of Massachusetts may go to the South for their raw 
material and send the products of their factories. Tuis 
canai bas stood so for three-quarters of a century and no 
vessel drawing more than seven teet, or any barge carrying 
your lumber, can pass through that canal to the New inzg- 
land market; it must take this outside course. It has been 
reported that a schooner loaded with lumber bas been on the 
road forty-nine days between this city and baltimore on a 
canal that was ftinished in 1529, and which has remained 
substantiaily the same ever since, a narrow, shallow pas- 
sageway through which the government of the United States 
can not send four of its torpedo boats. I| asked the secretary 
of the navy to send those boats through the inside passage. 
He said that in time of peace, when men were to be 
tramsierred irom one point to auvther, ue wouid tave giadiy 
dune so, but as they drew thirteen feet of water he was 
unable to do so; they went outside. They took the risk of 
the open sea, just as you and your customers are taking the 
risk of the open sea to get your product to the market. 
When they got outside of Cape Latteras they were struck 
by a storm. 

lor the man who deals in lumber, or the man who wants 
to send his fertilizer below Norfolk, there are two old 
canals, one remaining from the times of George Washington. 
Only three weeks ago | came through it, and | observed 
lumber barges all of too great beam successfully to navigate 
it. They were wriggling their way back and forth, stirring 
up the mud. About one or two weeks ago | saw an adver- 
tisement in the paper by a private company that it had no 
vessels even of that size that would be admitted to that 
canal to bring back the product of the southern forest to 
the northern market. 

I had the honor of witnessing the opening of the first 
practical link in the chain which the Atlantic Deeper Water- 
ways Association is forging. Cape Hatteras has been the 
dread and fear of the mariner along the Atlantic, and one 
who waiks along the sand dunes may find it the graveyard 
of ships whose crews have been drowned. But we have cut 
an opening under Cape Hatteras. Some of my colleagues 
and had traveled in rubber boots for six miles. We were 
able to draw nine feet when we went, and the result of our 
efforts was that in some instances we were able to draw 
twelve and thirteen feet. We had made a practical begin- 
ning upon the inside waterway, and we have tuat practical 
opening now for those vessels going north inside Cape Hat- 
teras, but we can not accommodate a vessel above ten feet; 
but if it were cut to a greater depth, who can say that the 
forests of the southland and the azricultural fields of that 
section would not begin to develop industry and enterprise? 

The West appeals to you to make your contributions 
through the government; the South is telling you to go 
there with your capital, undertake the reclamation of waste 
land. You have opportunities that have been lying while 
you have been spending your energies elsewhere, sending 
your money after your energies for the construction of 
railroads elsewhere, while you have been attempting to go 
there with the oldtime methods, canals built in the days 
of George Washington, and through which you could not 
propel the boat which Robert Fulton first applied steam to 
in the United States. 

I was cautioned by my physician to be brief this after- 
noon, and with this I intend to close. There is no reason 
why the man interested in railroad development should find 
fault with the opening up of waterways. The tendency was 
to draw away from the streams along the line of the road; 
new towns, new communities sprang up, according to the 
ower of the railroad to give public service to them. What 
1as become of the old rivers and the estuaries flowing in 
from the ocean? Where old plantations stood, that are as 
rich today as they once were, the opportunities for develop 
ment are as rife, but the means of transportation have been 
withdrawn, and a new means has been adopted. Well, the 
day of the automobile is here, and with it comes the demand 
for better roads, and better roads mean improved commerce, 
and more commercial relations between the peoples of the 
states. The day of the motor boat is here; there are hun 
dreds and thousands of them in the United States today. 
The canal boats are being propelled by gasoline and steam; 
the waterways must be opened up to accommodate them. 
Ir for any reason the railroad is withdrawn from fertile 
country, the motor boat will fill the necessity, where there 
is a means of transportation. And the railroad will do more 
business on account of the improved facilities, with the 
incoming population and increased business, than it did 
before. the two means of transportation are not hostile; 
they are bound to work together, because it follows that 
the improvement of the river Delaware, for instance, or of 
the Ohio, would be to the advantage of the railroad, for any 
ship that brings in a pound of cargo for the Delaware brings 
in a pound of freight for some railroad to carry somewhere. 
With you it would seem that the main question is how best 
to get the commodity with which to please the people you 
serve, and since we are all in these days discussing the 
increased cost of living, whether we rightfully or wrongfully 
attribute the cause, it would seem that the man in business 
who is the most successful is the man who strives to please 
the people of the land, 


Speeches were made by Dr. George M. Philips, of 
the West Chester Normal School, in which he spoke 
of the good the income from the state forests would 
do the cause of education, and by Howard'I. James 
and 8. C. Creasy. 

The convention came to a close with a meeting of 





directors at which the old officers were all reélected, 
as follows: President, Henry Palmer, of Langhorne; 
vice-president, F, 8. Pyfer, of Lancaster; treasurer, 
T. J. Snowden, of- Scranton; secretary, J. Frederick 
Martin, of Philadelphia. 





ADVERTISING A RETAIL LUMBER YARD. 


S. M. Thompson, manager of the lumber department 
of the Shellsburg Grain & Lumber Company, Shellsburg, 
lowa, senus the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN some samples of 
homemade adyertising that are attractive because they 
are chatty and full of vigor. In a letter to this paper he 
says: 


{nclosed you will find a few of the ads I have had written 
and published In our home paper. | know the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN is right on the firing line when it comes to 
real ads. I do not ciaim to be in a parquet or box seat 
in ad writing, but | aim to tell our trade in my own tongue 
of our grades and quality and I tind it to be a winner. 

‘Lhe AMERICAN LUMBERMAN quotes herewith some para- 
graphs from Mr, Thompson’s ads which demonstrate his 
effective style: 

WE HAVE 250,000 FEET, 
And every foot is under cover. 

I guess that would mean some commotion if all went to 
kicking. 

But we don’t have “kicks” in our yard, because the “lum- 
ber and material’ we put out is of “best quality.” To try 
to buiid a house or barn without “material” Is just like try- 
ing to satisfy a “hungry stomach” by reading a “cookbook.” 
If you are going to build you must have “material.” Now 
that word “material” doesn't simply mean anything that's 
spelled lumber or cement. You must “buy something with 
the “quality” back of it. Build for the future; that's what 
we are doing in our business. It is not the few cents profit 
we get from you today that makes our business a “suc- 
cess"’—it's the future business we are working for. That's 
the reason we are putting out “good material. It means a 
“repeater.” Tell the people what you have with “printer's 
ink’ (via the home paper), then do your advertising by 
selling good grades to your trade. 

You would be “better off" to have a building built with 
“good material” without a cent left in your pockets than to 
have one bulit with “poor stuff’ and your pockets full of 
“wish I hadn't done it” coin. So buy where you can get 
good material and still have some “after dinner mints” left. 


BE SURE YOU'RE RIGHT— 
Then go ahead. 

(Those were the words, I think, Abraham Lincoln spoke 
to his men on their march. to the sea.) 

I may be a trifle mixed in quoting my author, but I am 
sure | am right when it comes to quoting prices on lumber, 
shingles and cement. Our shingles are the extra clear 5 to 
2 thick butts red cedars. Kight from Washington, right 
grade, right price. 

Come in and look over our stock. If you cannot come, 
write us right away for right prices on right goods. 


SAY, MR. FEEDER. 

You can save at least one-third of your grain if fed on a 
cement floor in place of feeding it in the mud. Less than 
one-third of the grain that you waste will buy your cement 
and overcome this loss. We will buy that grain that your 
stock would waste at highest murket price, and sell you the 
cement at lowest market price. Isn't that fair? Remember! 
The tall, lean man sells you the cement; the short, fat man 
buys your grain. That's the long and short of it, all 
NINETEEN HANGED IN OUR CITY IN THE LAST TWO 

WEEKS! 

Not because they were worthless and of poor quality, but 
because they are Al best quality. You say “Isn't it a 
shame” to think we have worked so hard to make this city 
a city to be proud of? Then to think of 19 being hanged in 
so short time! I say no. I'm going to do all I can to 
have 19 move hanged in the next two weeks. And I'm a 
“booster.” I'm talking about those extra guvod No, 1 doors 
that we are selling. The more you “knock” our doors the 
more you “boost,” so if you want to be a “booster” be a 
“knocker.” Don't “make light” of Halley's comet. Buy one 
of our nifty front doors glazed “chipped to a line,” and it 
will furnish plenty of light. 





THE MAN WITH THE WRINKLED BROW. 

Once in a while you will see a man with dark circles 
under the eyes, a pinched, drawn appearance about the 
mouth, a worried look and a quick pulse. You naturally 
suppose that. he is troubled with “liver complaint.” But he 
isn't. He simply has been trading with some other yard 
than ours. Our customers all weur that smile that won't 
come off, a satisfied look from the eyes and a steady pulse. 
Why? Because they have not been stung. Stings are dan- 
gerous, especially if you are stung on the purse or “grades.” 
We sell grades that please at a price which satisfies. 
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SOUTHERN ILLINOIS .DEALERS’ ANNUAL MEETING. 


Fourteenth Anniversary the Largest and Most Enthusiastic in the Association’s History—The Golden Rule in General 
Practice—Live Topics Discussed—Four Busy Sessions and Entertainment. 


CENTRALIA, LLL., Jan. 27.—That the men affiliated with 
the lumber trade in all its various branches are at last 
beginning to grasp the true spirit of association—aflilia 
tion with their fellows, which means the altruistic 
cementation of those branches of the lumber industry 
whose primitive instinct it has been to war with one 
another—is evident from the tone of the various retailers’ 
conventions this year, as particularly exemplified by the 
Southern Illinois Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. 

There was about the convention a note, clear and 
well defined, which left its impress upon all those who 
were present for greater good probably than has been 
true of any former deliberation of this body during the 
fourteen years of its existence, revealing, as it did, the 
beginning of the Golden Rule of business in actual opera- 
tion. It is an open secret that the golden rule, as applied 
to business in general and the lumber business in par- 
ticular, has been more or less a misnomer—a theory ot 
which men and bodies of men in the various branches of 
the lumber trade have prated rather than put in actual 
practice. 

The Southern Illinois Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation commemorated its fourteenth anniversary by 
recording itself squarely for more faith in those from 
whom its members buy their stocks, and those with whom 
they compete in a business way. 

Practically from the drop of the president’s gavel, the 
spirit of the golden rule began to permeate the meeting, 
being voiced by nearly every speaker, and finding, per 
haps, its fullest expression in an address delivered by 
D. C. Jones, of West Frankfort, which brought the 
rights of the competitor squarely before the members, 
and showed also that the manufacturer and the whole 
saler are not as black as they have sometimes been 
painted, which sentiment was further hammered home 
in no uncertain language by the ‘‘Grand Old Man of 
Associations,’’ George W. Hotchkiss. 

The meeting this year was by far the largest and most 
enthusiastic in the history of the association. Nearly 
200 members and their affiliated business associates faced 
President C, T. Wade when the latter called the conven 
tion to order in the city hall at 2 o’clock Thursday after- 
noon, It was an outpouring which, numerically and 
geographically, was pronounced by the president to be 
more than gratifying, as well as profoundly significant. 
Mr, Wade introduced Hon. W. G, Murphy, city attorney, 
who, in the absence of Mayor Frazier, welcomed the vis 
itors in cordial terms. Mr. Murphy spoke of the im- 
portance of organization and complimented the associa 
tion on its large membership and upon the fact that its 
records show that it always keeps abreast of the times. 
He welcomed the lumbermen on behalf of the mayor and 
the people of Centralia and formally presented them 
with the freedom of the city. 

The President’s Address, 

President Wade responded neatly to the city attor 
ney’s address of welcome and proceeded with his annual 
address. He was very much in earnest in the compli- 
mentary remarks he made about Centralia, stating that 
the first nail factory he ever visited, the first glass fac 
tory and the first envelope factory were here, as well as 
the finest schools in southern Illinois. He spoke of the 
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fine lumber yards in Centralia and of the wideawake men 
who operated them. Three great truths stood out sharp 
and clear in his address, namely, the necessity of living 
within one’s means, the question of proper soil culture 
and the parcels post matter, which he touched upon by 
stating that in his opinion Uncle Sam had gone in 
‘*cahoots with the mail order houses.’’ His address was 
received with loud applause. President Wade’s address 
was as follows: 


We are now at the fourteenth milepost. According 
to a timehonored and timeworn custom, the president is 
expected to deliver an address. I sometimes think the 
boy’s composition on idleness, ‘“‘A blank piece of paper,”’ 
would be better suited and more appreciated than the 
annual address at functions of this kind. To show my 
appreciation of your presence, I will make my address 
short. 

Another year has rolled around in seemingly short 
time, and we should rejoice that we are privileged 
to meet again with few, if any, of the links missing 
that form our little chain of membership. I hope the 
last year has been reasonably profitable to all of us, 
that we have learned lessons of experience and wisdom 
the last year, the essence of which may be given and 
crystallized at this meeting proving a valuable asset 
to each of us in our own labors. 

I will not discuss any of the great questions of state, 
but will leave that to ‘Uncle Joe,’’ Champ Clark and the 
lesser lights in Congress, and to the renowned legislature 
of the great state of lilinois. Yet I hardly can refrain 
from thinking that “Uncle Sam” has gone in cahoots 
with the mail order houses on the parcels post proposi- 
tion at least. 

[ will touch lightly on three of the chief resources 
of the country, as I consider them more closely allied 
with the lumber interests than any other public question, 
because prosperity from the soil, forest or mine always 


aids the interests we represent. The gradual destroying _ 


or waste by the American people of these natural re- 
sources during the last half century and longer is the 
chief cause of the high cost of living, high prices ete. 

This magnificent country of ours was built up by the 
great Maker of the universe through geographical ages. 
Slumbering within its bosom for centuries were mines 
of coal, granite, iron and precious metals; its mountains 
and hillsides covered with beautiful forests, its plains 
and valleys with fertile soils, all of this as a free gift 
to our race, Our forefathers as well as ourselves con- 
verted the soil elements into crops without one thought 
of replacing them, and when the land was exhausted 
moved to another fertile spot, until today there are 
hundreds of farms in the eastern states absolutely aban- 
doned. Trees which nature had been hundreds of years 
growing were cut down and destroyed in a day to make 
room for farms. Early settlers did not think they 
could make a home in the prairie, but settled in the 
tumber where they could be handy to nice straight green 
logs that would split easily for wood, burning the rougher 
timber and logs in the heap, The metals were skimmed 
from the mines in the same way, taking only the best and 
leaving great mounds of earth that had been only half 
worked, rich in minerals. Today these heaps of earth 
are being reworked all over the mining country in the 
West with paying results. I mention these three lead- 
ing resources to show in what haphazard way they 
were being destroyed. The cry today is that these great 
resources shall be so handled as to prolong their use 
for posterity for generations to come. The time is 
not far distant that we must grow timber as we grow 
grain, and the time required before it can be utilized will 
be from ten to 100 years, depending on the variety. The 
cost of lumber now is insignificant compared with what it 
will be then, 

The Soil Problem, 

| consider the soil problem the most serious that con- 
fronts the people today. It is the financial! pillar of the 
nation and the source from which we must look for most 
of our prosperity as lumbermen. Consumption has out- 
grown or overtaken production. The fertile lands have 





been sapped and mined in place of tilled until the best 
soil even in the corn belt in northern Illinois does not 
respond with the yield of former years. The average 
yield of grain an acre has been declining slowly for 
the last forty years. The farmer has sold the phos- 
phorus and nitrogen for a song to feed the people 
of this country and other nations. The country is full 
of soil robbers. The fertility of the soil can be main- 
tained and the yield per acre doubled, as is being done 
in some places by rotation of crops, commercial plant- 
food, feeding of stock and growing of clover, alfalfa, 
stock peas etc. Soil culture is a problem that must 
receive more attention from the business man as well 
as the farmer. 

A community often looks to some business man 
as leader in any new move or thought, and we each 
may become a great benefactor by advocating these 
very essential needs. We should live within our means. 
There is not a person here now but can call to mind 
some one in his community who is living beyond his 
means, buying an automobile, neglecting business, leaving 
his machinery out in the weather, plows and harrows rot- 
ting in the fence corner, his houge without paint, a new 
roof needed, his stock unsheltered. In fact, gentlemen, 
enough money is wasted by high living and not living, 
extravagance, neglect of machinery and buildings to 
improve wonderfully the roads in every county in the 
state, or to erect a township high school building in 
every township in the state where needed. 


The Traveling Salesmen. 


We are glad to see so many traveling salesmen pres- 
ent. They are indeed welcome, I feel that this will 
be as good, if not the best meeting we have ever had 
since our organization, due to the splendid work and 
management of both the lumber dealers and salesmen 
of Centralia, who work harmoniously and as a unit for 
the success of this gathering. They went to work 
the moment it was located here. I would not know 
what city to go to in the state to find a livelier bunch 
than this. They are the ‘‘wideawakes”’ of Centralia. 
Now, my brother lumbermen, take a lesson from these 
good natured fellows, and should you meet with misfor- 
tune and business affairs seem to go against you, 
adopt this motto for your office: ‘‘Keep smiling.’’ Your 
manner of conducting your business will soon be under- 
stood by your patrons, and if honestly managed is worth 
any number of speeches. It is a language far more 
eloquent than words. I do not know of any work that 
will give you a keener insight into the true character 
and worth of a man than to be with him at these social 
yearly gatherings and to have heart-to-heart talks with 
each other. We learn to know, love and respect the 
true man of our profession. Men from different sections 
of the state have thus met and become fast friends who 
but for this organization never would have known of the 
existence of each other, and the feeling I believe is 
unanimous that if this were the only cause for our 
meeting it would justify our coming. Would that the 
sentiment expressed in an inscription used in Elk circles 
could be ours in this association: ‘The faults of our 
brothers we write upon the sands; their virtues on the 
tablets of love and memory.” 

The president appointed the following committees, 
with instructions to report the next day: 

Auditing committee—J. A. Vansickle, Robert White, 
John Bruso, 

Resolutions committee—P, T. Langan, Edward Stotlar, 
Bert Ahrens. 

Constitution committee—H. N. Woodward, J. A. Aik- 
man, E. W. Peters. 

Nominating committee—W. A. Karr, W. E. Cochran, 
U. S. Walker. 

The program began with a discussion of the subject 
**Evolution of the Lumber Business in Southern 
[llinois.’’ Two speakers were programed for this sub 
ject—James White, of Marissa, and George Fléuvus, 
of Addieville. Mr. White led off by telling of the 
changes that had taken place in thé lumber business dur 
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ing the last thirty years, the time limit of his personal 
observation of the business. Mr. White spoke of the log 
houses that prevailed in his early day and of the sawed 
lumber that had to be hauled long distances, for saw 
mills were few and far between. He spoke of the old 
handmade shingles and of their lasting os in com- 
parison with some of the uptodate shingles. Mr. White 
began his career as a lumber dealer in 1883, buying all 
of his stock in Chicago and St. Louis from wholesalers, 
there being no such thing, he said, as buying from manu- 
facturers in those days. White pine was the prevailing 
wood, and was much cheaper than yellow pine. All lum- 
ber was sold on the ‘‘tapeline’’ measure. All cypress 
came from southern Illinois. Poplar siding was much 
used. Now, the speaker said, the lumber business has 
changed to such an extent that there is more profit in 
side lines than there is in handling lumber. 

The experience of Mr. Flauvus, the venerable member 
from Addieville, dated back twenty years further than 
Mr. White’s. Mr. Flauvus told of the primitive methods 
of living in his early days, how log houses were the only 
kind in vogue, how they were constructed of squared 
logs, filled in with baked mud, how happy the people were 
in their simple surroundings as compared with their 
present condition.. Mr. Flauvus related many amusing 
anecdotes of log cabin life. He told how the use of 
sawed lumber began to grow, how it was hauled by team 
from long distances, frequently requiring four or five days 
to make a trip. He said that the lumber yards began 
to appear when the Illinois Central railroad was built, 
and he showed the influence of railroads upon the lumber 
business. ‘The speaker told how he had become inter- 
ested in association work three years ago. He is an 
enthusiastic association man and declares that organi- 
zation is vital to the lumber interests. 

Seeretary Hotchkiss, of the Illinois Lumber & Builders’ 
Supply Dealers’ Association, who was happily present at 
the convention, took a hand in the discussion, telling his 
hearers something about the difference in prices on lum- 
her in the early days and now. 

The Secretary’s Report. 
The report of Secretary Charles Hall was as follows: 


As secretary of your association for the eighth and last 
time, my resignation having been given your board of 
directors, it is but fitting that we review the past history 
of our organization in at least a few words. 

The association was formed at Carbondale, March 24, 
1898, fourteen years ago. P. F. Ahrens, then secretary of 
the state association, came from Chicago and assisted in 
the organization. Mr. Ahrens is at this convention, and 
has been asked to speak before the meeting. This associa- 
tion owes considerable to Mr. Ahrens. Among the dealers 
and firms represented at this first meeting, who are still 
with us in the association, are J. B. B. Broadway, J. W. 
Miller, W. G. Cochran, Anna Lumber & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, J. M. Johnson, D. L. Kimmel, J. B. Samuels, Galla- 
gher & Co., W. C. Davis, Campbell Hill Lumber Company, J. 
W. Tate and C. A. Glore. Meeting places in order after 
Carbondale were Murphysboro, Centralia, Belleville, Cen- 
tralia, Cairo, Murphysboro, Mt. Vernon, Cairo, DuQuoin, 
Carbondale, Cairo, Marion and Centralia. 

The presidents of the association in order were J. B. B. 
Broadway, Walter Greer, Charles A. Glore, W. EB. Beal, C. C. 
Stotlar, James I. White, A. V. Schermerhorn, W. A. Karr, 
i. M. Stotlar and C. T. Wade. ‘The secretaries in order 
were J. W. Miller, C. A. Glore, W. O. Weihe, W. A. Karr 
and your present secretary. 

Eight years ago when I was elected at the annual at 
Cairo, the membership of the association was between fifty 
und sixty. It never has been my aim to see how many 
in numbers I could get into the association. It has been 
more my purpose te make the meetings ——e and profit- 
able. 1 believe that it is safe to say with no fear of con- 
tradiction that the Southern Illinois association is the strong- 
est, best and most interesting district organization in the 
country, its sessions having been pronounced by men high 
up in the ranks of other associations the most profitable 
that they have ever attended in any organization. Our 
“Round Table” session feature has been taken up by sev 
eral other associations, no doubt on account of the popu 
larity of such a session. “Cost of Doing Business” is a sub- 
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ject which is being discussed in “Round Table” sessions in 
practically all the retail associations of the country. This 
association has been in advance on this subject, as it has 
been under discussion in former meetings. So much for the 
past work of the association, and just pride thereof. 

The future is before us. The association idea is on the 
increase, and each year is becoming more practical. The 
great need of the present time to the retailers in all lines 
is to form a strong federation. The mail order houses are 
making inroads into the trade of the retailer, and are at 
present about to secure the passage of a parcels post through 
Congress; a bill, if carried, which will be a great benerit 
to mail order houses and a supposed benefit to the party who 
desires to buy away from his regular and legitimate source 
of supply, in this way at a large expense to the government, 
and thus the people generally; for it is a known fact that 
the rate of postage as proposed is so low that it can not 
help but cause a large loss to the government in the carry- 
ing of same. Strong resolutions should be passed by this 
association and sent to our congressmen from southern IIli- 
nois and to the United States senators. 

The high prices of living expenses have caused the people 
to cry “Down with the trusts!’ and the government, in a 
supposed effort to satisfy that demand, has been sending 
special investigators to practically all of the state reta 
lumber associations to examine into their affairs and see if 
there is any retail lumber trust. 

There will be no danger nor chance to find any combina- 
tion among the retail dealers in all lumber associations, and 
a vindicating report should be made. President Taft in his 
message to Congress said that the report of investigators 
found no trace or combination among the manufacturers of 
lumber. Lumber today is lower in comparison with other 
commodities, 1 believe I am safe in saying, at least 25 per- 
cent. For the last several years and today one can buy 
lumber for building at as low a price as in the history of 
the.nation, with the exception of several panic times, such 
as 1892 to 1896. 

Death among our membership has come to Brother Bled- 
soe, of Salem. Two of our members have been so unfortu- 
nate as to lose their wives in the last year, Mr. McAfoos 
and Mr. McCall. It is but fitting that this association ex- 
tend its sympathy to these brother members, as well as 
to the family of the deceased members. 

The attendance in this meeting should be the largest in 
our history. Let us especially endeavor to make the sessions 
the most profitable and if we do, we will have accomplished 
much, and feel that we have been amply repaid for our time 
and expense, and go home with new ideas and with enthu- 
siasm to put them into practice. 

While it has been my desire to vacate the secretaryship 
for the last two years, on account of business duties, I do 
so with a certain amount of regret, which I think is but 
natural. I have tried to do the best 1 could for the asso- 
clation, as far as my ability and time would permit. It 
has been my earnest desire to do the right thing, man be- 
tween man, and to carry on the affairs of the association 
with equal justice and fairness to all. 

In closing I desire heartily to thank the officers, members, 
lumber journals, wholesale and traveling fraternity, and all 
for their help and kindness to me in a personal way as well 
as in the affairs of the association during the years of my 
services. 

I look forward from year to year to increased membership, 
increased enthusiasm and the future prosperity and welfare 
of our association. 


Live Trade Topics. 

C, EK. Davidson, of Greenville, spoke entertainingly on 
the subject ‘‘ Retail Lumber Business of the Future.’’ Mr 
Davidson is fully competent to speak on this subject. 
He traced a brief history of the lumber business from 
its inception to the present time, stating that what is 
desirable one year is not desirable the next. In this con 
nection he sounded a warning in regard to the increasing 
popularity of concrete. He said that the people are 
clamoring for something to take the place of lumber in 
building, and he thinks that concrete is the logical sub- 
stitute. But he does not agree with the calamity howlers 
who predict that lumber dealers will be out of business 
in ten years. Cities, he said, are particularly affected 
by the inroads that concrete is making in the building 
trade. He thinks that the universal use of concrete will 
not become a fact until some positive water-proofing 
process is invented. 

Deviating in his remarks Mr. Davidson spoke on the 
subject of competition. He said that retailers must 
jearn that certain kinds of competition are ruinous, this 
applying to wholesalers and manufacturers as well as 
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retailers. In this connection he mentioned the great 
diversity of prices, showing how they had been pruned 
and cut and then pruned and cut again and yet again, 
until some of the prices at present are such that an 
investigation should be made as to the sanity of the 
pricemaker. Mr. Davidson predicted that in the future 
the retail lumber business will be controlled by line 
yards, citing as an illustration the volume of business 
that already is under the control of large lineyard com- 
panies. System, he said, has been the cause of the line- 
yard supremacy to a large extent, and he urged his 
hearers to pay more attention to this feature, advocat- 
ing the most approved office appliances, such as adding 
machines, looseleaf ledgers etc., and he declared that 
every retail lumber merchant ought to be able to figure 
a house bill to the last nail. He urged his hearers to 
carry a full tine of builders’ hardware, even to the wall 
paper. 

Mr. Hotchkiss took up the thread of this discussion 
by speaking of many little things that dealers fail to 
take into consideration in estimating the cost of their 
business, which, judging from the expressions on the 
faces of many of his auditors, evidenced the fact that his 
remarks were hitting home. 

Kk. W. Peters, of Mt. Vernon, gave his views about the 
cost of keeping a yard. Mr. Peters has made this a 
special study and system is a hobby of his. He spoke of 
the way in which he kept his records, in such a manner 
that every penny of expense shows. Mr. Peters said 
that it had been his experience that many a man with 
a thousand dollars in the bank makes the mistake of 
thinking that it is ‘‘velvet,’’ whereas he forgets what 
part of the money he owes. Mr. Peters suggested that 
the sooner the retailers stopped talking about mail order 
houses the better, as, he said, ‘‘every knock is a boost.’’ 

At this juncture Secretary Hall suggested that the 
association take some action on the parcels post mat- 
ter, which ultimately was done by the committee on 
resolutions. The association placed its stamp of dis- 
approval upon the measure. 

The first session closed in what might be called a 
‘*blaze of glory.’’ Hon. Sam Wright, who used to be 
a judge and Fourth of July orator, but is now a salesman, 
was called on for a talk on the subject assigned to E. B. 
Eckhard, of Carbondale, absent on account of illness, 
on ‘‘ Association from a Traveler’s View.’’ With Mr. 
Wright to speak is to orate, and he lauded the work of 
associations in general and lumber associations in par- 
ticular until everyone from President Wade to the pro- 
yram boy in the rear was shouting bravo. Mr. Wade 
thought it an excellent time to conclude the meeting 
when Mr. Wright had finished—‘‘To leave a good taste 
in their mouths,’’ he said, and adjournment was taken, 


THURSDAY EVENING. 


Mindful of the fact that all work and no play makes 
Jack a dull boy, the lumbermen were taken in charge 
Thursday evening by the members of the traveling and 
wholesale fraternity and given a theater party at the 
Pittenger opera house. The jobbers and their traveling 
representatives evidently had gone down deep into 
their pockets, for a special train brought a theatrical 
company down from Chicago in the morning and gave 
a performance entitled ‘‘ Lower Berth 13,’’ which proved 
to be not only an excellent musical farce comedy but 
one which had been profusely ‘‘doetored’’ by the local 
committee, to make it fit the occasion. A sign on the 
curtain of lower berth 13 stated that the berth was 
oceupied by one Pete Langan, of Cairo, who sat in the 
front row and beheld the colored porter play all sorts 
of pranks on the fictitious Pete Langan in the berth. 
Finally a big black eat came crawling out of the upper 
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berth and was pulled down by the tail by the porter, 
with much difficulty. Throughout the action of the play 
there were frequent allusions to the lumbermen, with 
pictorial adornments of the emblem of Hoo-Hoo, Presi- 
dent Wade and some of the older members, including 
Secretary Hotchkiss, of the state association, sat in a 
stage box. Mr. Wade was presented with a cowbell by 
a comedian. The theater party was a rare treat and 
much enjoyed. 
FRIDAY MORNING. 

While waiting for a larger attendance, President 
Wade, at the opening of I'riday morning’s session, 
called for a free discussion on the subject of grading. 
He thought that the grading rules were too lax, in that 
they give the manufacturer too much latitude, with 
especial reference to No. 2 boards. One man suggested 
doing away with No. 2 boards and handling only No. 1. 
Another dealer thought that the trouble is that most 
dealers buy No. 2 boards and expect to get No. 1. He 
thought that the manufacturers are all treating the 
dealers fairly. ‘The same speaker was inclined to the 
belief that the dealers are apt to hold manufacturers 
responsible for the acts of irresponsible scalpers and 
brokers, a suggestion that met with universal indorse 
ment. One man said that the dealers ought to pay a 
fair price for their stock and be assured that they were 
getting good stock. Another speaker said that he had 
found shippers to be very generous in sending better 
grades in No. 2 boards than the dealers were entitled to. 
Mr. Wade was of the opinion that the dealers expected 
shippers to put in better grades than they were entitled 
to and he advocated paying a better price and getting 
guaranteed goods. This led to a general discussion 
about buying from reputable dealers, a sentiment which 
unanimously prevailed. 

P. T. Langan, of Cairo, spoke on the ‘‘Golden Rule,’’ 
in which he urged his hearers to keep the good will of 
their competitors even if they had to give the latter more 
than half the business. Mr. Wade said that ‘‘the sooner 
we learn that our competitors are entitled to a living 
the better it will be for us.’’ Other speakers voiced the 
same sentiment. It was at this point that D. C. Jones, 
of West Frankfort, read his paper on the ‘‘Golden 
Rule,’’? which called forth such enthusiastic applause 
and caused Mr. Hotchkiss to arise and state that it was 
the best paper he ever had heard upon the subject. Mr. 
Hotchkiss took occasion to invite Mr. Jones to come 
up to Chicago and repeat the paper before the state con 
vention. Mr. Jones in his paper showed the folly of 
trying to ‘‘hog’’ all the business. He urged his hearers 
to let live, that they themselves might live. He showed 
how the folly of ruinous competition reacts upon the 
offender. He said that lumber dealers should have more 
faith in the manufacturers and wholesalers, that in his 
belief the shippers were honest and undeserving of the 
suspicions which dealers are apt to impose upon them. 
Mr. Jones’ paper was a clear exposition of the practical 
working of the golden rule in business. 

E. 8. Cheny, of Petersburg, vice: president of the state 
association, spoke briefly on ‘‘State Association Work,’’ 
which was a brief sketch of the benefits that accrue 
through codperation. Mr. Hotchkiss took the floor and 
said that the destructive competition of former days is 
slowly and surely giving way to constructive coéperation. 
‘*You can’t ruin your competitor,’’ he said, ‘‘ without 
ruining yourself; you can’t make money yourself with- 
out making money for your competitor, for his prices 
are governed by your prices, If he sees you cutting, he 
will cut; if he sees you advancing, he will advance.’’ 
Mr. Hotchkiss devoted some time to discussing the recent 
‘‘trust’’ investigation, telling how agents from the gov- 
ernment Department of Commerce and Labor and the 
Department of Justice had made a thorough investiga- 
tion without finding any traces of a lumber trust. Mr. 
Hotchkiss urged his hearers to place more faith in the 
wholesalers. ‘‘ Your interests and the wholesaler’s are 
one,’’ he said. ‘If you can’t trust him, cut him out, 
but don’t do business with those you can’t trust.’’ The 
speaker then mentioned the lien law and the effort that 
is being made by'the real estate men to kill off the lien 
law. 

J. H. Kramer, of Flora, spoke of the parcels post law, 
stating that, although it apparently did not affect the 
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lumbermen directly to any great extent, yet in line with 
the golden rule policy that seemed to be so much in 
evidence he urged the dealers to lend their help to those 
who are trying to defeat the measure. C. E. Davis 
voiced the same sentiments. He inclined to the belief 
that the parcels post law was fostered by the mail order 
houses. 

D. L. Kimmel, of DuQuoin, spoke briefly on ‘‘ Low 
Grading Rules,’’ stating that low grade stock is legiti- 
mate business and profitable if well handled. On the 
subject of ‘‘How Often Should a Dealer Turn His 
Stock?’’ E. W. Peters compared lumber with other com- 
modities and told how the lumber merchant differs from 
the clothing merchant, in that the latter devises schemes 
to dispose of unseasonable stock. Mr. Peters thought 
that the ordinary dealer ought to turn his stock three 
times, at least, a year. Mr. Peters held that a stock in 
the true sense of the word should consist of enough 
material to be commensurate with the demands of the 
trade. H. W. Rice, of Mt. Vernon, spoke about the 
‘* Percentage of Sales that a Dealer Ought to Carry on 
His Books in Midwinter,’’ which contained some sound 
doctrine of a technical nature. Ed. Stotlar augmented 
this talk with one on the subject ‘‘What Percent of 
Sales Should Constitute All Expenses?’’ another prac- 
tical talk on a technical subject that indicated a care- 
ful study. 


Resolutions Committee Report. 


The committee on resolutions submitted the following: 


WHEREAS, the fourteenth annual convention of the South- 
ern Illinois Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, the largest 
attended in the history of the association, is now being 
closed; we, the committee on resolutions, beg leave to sub- 
mit the following, embodying in a meager way the sentiment 
of this meeting: 

Resolved, That we extend sincere thanks to the citizens 
of Centralfa for their cordial and freehand welcome to the 
members and associates of the Southern Illinois Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, as was so gracefully put and eloquently 
volced by City Attorney W. G. Murphy, in the absence of the 
mayor of Centralia, 

Resolved, That we do appreciate the efforts made by the 
local salesmen and dealers in providing entertainment for 
those who were permitted to attend this meeting, and wish 
to add that their efforts were more than satisfactory. We 
deplore the enforced absence of that jolly good fellow, a 
member of the local committee, L. M. Bostwick, occasioned 
by his dangerous and painful illness. 


Resolved, That in the matter of hotels and accommodations 
we were more than pleased, and wish to thank the manage- 
ments of the several hotels for the manner in which they 
provided for our comfort while in their city. 

Resolved, 'That this association in convention assembled 
extend a vote of thanks to the officers and program com- 
mittee, including those who accepted the tasks assigned. 

Resolved, That we tender our appreciation to the venerable 
state secretary, Hon. George W. Hotchkiss, the “Grand Old 
Man” among the secretaries of the various state organiza- 
tions, for his presence and his kindly and patriarchal 
advice so freely given about association work. Also we 
wish to extend our kindly consideration to Mr. E. 8. Cheney, 
of Petersburg, Ill., vice president of the state association ; 
and mention with appreciation the presence of P. F. Ahrens, 
the first state secretary and the organizer of the Southern 
Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Association. May his annual visits 
with us continue for many years. 

Resolved, That we regret to report the deaths of the fol- 
lowing members of the association: E. L. Bledsoe, of Salem; 
li. C. Beckemeyer, of H. C. Beckemeyer & Son, Beckemeyer, 
Ill.; Ff. F. Gowan, of Waterloo, Lil.; William Terry, of Gore- 
ville, and that the secretary be, and is hereby instructed to 
extend to the bereaved a message of sympathy. 

Resolved, That we extend to Mr. McCall, of Sandoval; 
Mr. McAfoos, of Wittington, and Mr. “Lu” Fuller, of 
Chicago, our sympathy in their recent bereavements, each of 
whom has suffered the loss of his wife. 

Resolved, That we as retail merchants do hereby express 
our disapproval of the proposed “parcels post” enactment, 
and pledge our influence toward the defeat of any such statu- 
tory sanction; and be it further 

Resolved, That this assembly hereby extends to Mr. Charles 
W. Hall, of Sandoval, Ill, the honors and appreciation of 
this assembly for his faithful and efficient discharge of the 
duties of secretary of the association, and that we tender him 
our heartfelt regret that he sees fit to resign from the office 
he has so ably filled for the last eight years. May success 
be his and his successor give as full measure to the duties 
of the office as he has so admirably and satisfactorily done. 

P. T. LANGAN, Cairo. 
A. BE. AHRENS, Decatur. 
E. M. Sroriar, Marion. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON. 


Friday afternoon’s session began with a free discus- 
sion on red cedar shingles. Mr. Wade started the dis- 


cussion. The sentiment seemed to be that sap is the 
great objection, but a few knots at the butt will not 
impair the utility of the shingle. Defective shingles 
should not be sold as clears. Robert White gave some 
good advice about shingles. He stated that the dark 
color in red shingles indicates rot and is usually indicative 
of shingles that are made from down timber. 

P. F, Ahrens, of Chicago, spoke on ‘‘ Benefits of Asso- 
ciations,’’ relating his early experience as a lumberman 
and speaking of the friction that at that time existed 
between the retailers and wholesalers, which, he said, 
now is changed. In the old days, he said, a salesman 
would sell a dealer and then go around seeing how many 
barn bills he could sell in the dealer’s town. He spoke 
of the benefits of mutual insurance, which, he said, 
could not have been brought about except through organi- 
zation. Mr. Ahrens told how the nature of association 
work has changed, how the old closed meetings had 
given way to open meetings, divesting them of the stigma 
that formerly attached to them. 

Joseph W. Paddock, of Pana, spoke of the value of 
trade papers in the lumber business. T. E. Irvine, in 
speaking on ‘‘ Various Side Lines Which a Dealer Should 
Carry,’’ said that the dealer ought to carry everything 
connected with the building trade. In this connection 
W. 8S. Campbell, of Ashley, said that he had gone a little 
farther than that. He tried a merry-go-round, but with 
no success. The merry-go-round went around the coun 
try a while until it got around to Mr. Campbell’s barn, 
where now it lies in a state of ruin and decay. He 
operates a skating rink also, which is proving to be a 
good side line. 

The auditing committee reported that the books of the 
secretary-treasurer were correct. ‘The committee on con 
stitution reported that no changes were recommended. 
The nominating committee announced the following slate, 
which, was elected unanimously: 

President—Ed. Goedde, East St. Louis. 

vice president—J. Kramer, Fairfield. 

Directors—C. T. Wade, Farina; TT. E. Benton, John- 
son City. 

The directors met after the adjournment and elected 
R. H. White, of Marissa, secretary, to take the place of 
Charles Hall, who filled the office for eight years. Mr. 
Hall has been resigning once a year for the last four 
years, but he was inveigled into remaining until this 
year, when he positively insisted that he must go. 

Cairo was chosen as the next meeting place. 





NORTH DAKOTA RETAILERS’ ANNUAL. 

VALLEY City, N. D., Jan. 30.—The annual convention 
of the Independent Lumber Dealers’ Association of North 
Dakota and Montana in this city January 20 was not 
largely attended, but was of more than ordinary import- 
ance. The sessions did not begin until late in the after- 
noon, owing to the late arrival of trains. The meeting was 
called to order in the city hall. Another session was held 
in the evening and about 9 o’clock it was adjourned to 
the Rudolf hotel, where the local Jumbermen and _ busi- 
ness men tendered the delegates a banquet. 

The constitution was changed by dropping the word 
Montana. In the future the organization will be known 
as the North Dakota Independent Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation. The membership fee of $5 was dropped, but the 
annual dues of $5 were continued. The plan of allowing 
each yard a vote was abolished and in the future each 
concern will have but one vote, no matter how many yards 
it may operate. The limit of five yards was removed and 
now any lumber dealer who lives within the state or any 
concern which has its headquarters in the state may 
belong. Two new concerns joined the organization, the 
McCulloch & Mudgett Company and Zetterberg Bros., 
both of this city. The executive committee will meet in 
Carrington some time in May to designate a place of 
meeting for next year. 


Officers Elected. 


President—-George A. Lutz, Jamestown. 
Vice president—W. F. Steihm, Drake. 
Secretary—P. O. Hall, Minot. 


Resolutions were adopted expressing thanks and appre- 
ciation for the royal entertainment provided by the lum 
bermen of Valley City. 





EDMUND GOEDDE, OF EAST ST. LOUIS: ROBERT H. WHITE, OF MARISSA; Cc. T. WADE, OF FARINA; 
President. Secretary. Retiring President. 
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CLOSE OF SOUTHWESTERN ANNUAL 


Pacific Coast Manufacturers’ Friendly Mission—Code of Ethics, Employers’ Liability and Other Live 
Topics Discussed—Important Resolutions Adopted—Sidelights on the Convention. 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 26.—The attitude of the lum- 
ber and shingle manufacturers of the Pacific coast toward 
the retailers of the middle West was presented to the 
annual convention of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association at its Thursday morning session. The Pa- 
cific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association had sent 
to the meeting as representatives J. G. Startup, of Start- 
up, Wash., and Edward H. Schafer, of Seattle, Wash., 
both of whom addressed the Thursday morning session. 
Mr. Startup in opening his address said that the manu- 
facturers were anxious to do anything they could to 
assist the retailers in meeting mail order competition. 
Continuing, he said: 


I do not know as I ought to speak of this matter here, 
because it possibly will not appeal to you, but we are asking 
for a tariff on cedar lumber that will be the same as for fir 
and cypress. We hope and think if we get it it will enable 
the dealer to put our product in markets where it can not 
go now. 

The manufacturers are feeling more and more every year 
that we should pay more attention to getting as much as 
possible out of the raw material, leaving more and more to 
the retail man the matter of selling the product. I think 
the manufacturers’ association on the Coast is possibly giv- 
ing more attention to protecting the retailer than any body 


of operators in the world, in the lumber business especially. 


We never hear now of members of our association selling 
to contractors or consumers. A few years ago those cases 
used to come up once in a while. t was taken up and 
made plain that the association did not encourage or coun- 
tenance that kind of work. We hope the retailers will feel 
that the manufacturers are in ceuneny with them and that 
in any way that we can consider their interests or wishes 
we will do so. ms 
Lumber Ethics. 

Edward H. Schafer, of Seattle, Wash., delegate from 
the Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
in addressing the convention, spoke as follows: 


We would welcome excursions of retailers to the great 
forests of western Washington, so that you may see for 
yourselves the process which makes possible the manu- 
facturing and marketing of the splendid resources with 
which nature has endowed us. We have our problems of 
taxation and fire protection; irrigation and soil conserva- 
tion; water power rights and their development, all requir- 
ing particular training and experience. It is easy to recall 
a few years ago when we were confronted with tfansporta- 
tion and other physical difficulties on the Coast, but those 
conditions have changed, with better railroad service and 
more improved machinery for the execution of order 
obligations. 

There is a strong possibility of the Pacific Coast Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association equipping a coach on several of 
the transcontinental lines, to contain an exhibition of forest 
products, for the purpose of exploiting and demonstrating the 
usefulness of Washington fir, spruce, cedar and western 
hemlock (known as gray fir, Alaska pine, Washington pine 
and silver spruce). ‘The products of this splendid western 
hemlock should not be met with any further obstacles on 
account of the prejudice aroused by the name of hemlock, 
based upon the qualities of the eastern species. The gov- 
ernment has indorsed and commended its use to the people. 
Not to know its good qualities is, to say the least, a seridus 
mistake. We will also a eecengges 4 install an exhibit of 
Pacific coast woods in Chicago, which will be practically 
a duplicate of the Minneapolis exhibit. 

Our secretary has sent to the trade a complete list of our 
membership, hoping to bring the dealers closer to the mills 
of the Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and 
promote more harmonious trade relations. We believe in 
trade ethics for the protection and mutual benefit of both 
retailer and manufacturer. We appreciate the necessity of 
codpernting with the retail associations, to the end that 
reciprocity may prevail. Lumbermen should be foremost in 
arbitration. Arbitration must prevail. The lawyer is a 
scalper—a middigman—and should be eliminated. The very 
fact that lumbernen all over the country are endeavoring to 
establish a code of ethical business rules is evidence of the 
high character of the men identified with the industry. The 
mere desire for ethical arbitration is bound to have a won- 
derful effect. Retailers and salesmen should make their 
orders specific as to quantities, grades, sizes and all other 
specifications. Avoid any possibility of a dispute or mis- 
construction. In the case where the seller receives an order 
from the buyer, about which there is the slightest room for 
doubt, it should be acknowledged in such a way that the 
buyer will understand exactly what he is to receive. These 
precautions will eliminate much of the trouble for which 
arbitration is now urged. Of course, while we have made 
progress during the last few years; still we want to see 
something accomplished of a more substantial nature. One 
Way to Eendic this matter would be to formulate recom- 
mendations looking to the revision of the Code of Ethics; 
then appoint committees to represent the associations, with 
power to act for the organizations, at a meeting to be held 
sometime this year. ‘This would provide the way for the 
adoption of arbitration in our Code of Ethics, which should 
prove satisfactory and acceptable to the lumbermen of the 
country, as it would be prepared and adopted by all branches 
of the trade. 

One of the strangest fallacies long prevalent in the public 
mind is that lumbering is always a sure road to wealth. The 
margin of profit seems large. As a matter of fact the in- 
dustry is so swiftly conducted, on so large a scale, along 
such varied lines, the expenditures must be made so lavishly 
and yet so carefully, the consequences of a niggardly policy 
are so quickly apparent in decreased efficiency, and yet leaks 
are so many, quickly draining the most abundant resources, 
that few not brou ht up in a long apprenticeship avoid a 
loss. A great deal -of money has been made, and is made, 
in timber. A great deal has_ been lost simply because, 
while the possibilities are alluring, the complexities of the 
humerous problems are unseen. 


A Popular Subject, 


Conservation is one of the popular subjects of the om. 
A lumberman does not like to leave things in the woods. If 
Somebody will pay for the tops and the needles he will sell 
them; if there is a market for cull lumber he will suppl 
it; if anybody will create a demand for knotholes he will 
invent some way to get them out. The lumberman fills a 
commercial function, like anyone else. Why should he not 
be allowed a commercial reward? You can not lead a com- 
Mercial class by ideas that absolutely conflict with com- 
mercial motives. If you want to introduce ideals among 
lumbermen you must educate them; and in order to educate 
them you must fix your ideals so they will not spell “‘loss.” 
Rearrange the scheme of taxation for one thing. Get your 
eas of fire protection and conservation on a practical basis. 
t is all very well to talk about how nice it would be to 
chop up all the waste tops and pile them like cordwood, and 





to scrape together the twigs and needles and burn them. It 
would certainly be neat and effective. But can you not get 
some scheme that would be just as effective but not so 
neat? It is the difference between a yacht and a lumber 
schooner. We can not expect everybody to turn right in 
and sacrifice himself to be a philanthropist, because the 
spirit of the age tells him he ought to be. We have got to 
make it so easy to do things right that anybody, at all 
decent, will be ashamed not to. Then we have got to wait 
for the spirit of the people to grow to new things. It is 
coming—but it is not a yet. 


SECOND DAY. 


The Friday morning session of the Southwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association was featured by a number of 
short and entertaining addresses by distinguished visitors 
from other states. The first business of the morning, 
however, was the adoption of the following resolution, 
which was immediately telegraphed to the Kansas legis- 
lature, where a hearing was to be held the same day on 
pending insurance legislation: 

Wuereas, There are pending before the legislature of the 
state of Kansas several bills which appear to have for their 
object the interference with or prohibition of any means of 
the securing by the citizens of Kansas of fire insurance pro- 
tection through any source or channel other than the old 
line stock companies, one of which bills undertakes to levy 
a tax on any kind of insurance other than the stock company 
policies two and one-half times as great as levied on stock 
eompany policies; and, 


Wuereas, There is also before the legislature a bill, being 
senate bill No. 261 and house bill No. 415, both identical, 
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which bill grants to the citizens certain rights and liberties 
with respect to the carrying of their own insurance; and, 
WuHergAS, It appears that precipitate action is about to 
be had on this bill, in that a final and joint hearing con- 
cerning same is to be held today, those interested having 
had but a few hours’ prior notice thereof; therefore, be it 
Resolved, That this association in convention assembled, 
respectfully ask the joint fire insurance committee to set 
a cote upon which a full hearing may be had with respect 
to senate bill No. 261 and house bill 415, and this to the 
end that the rights of the people may be properly represented. 


T. H. Rogers, of Oklahoma City, Okla., asked that the 
resolution be adopted and wired to the joint fire insur- 
ance committee of the senate and house of the Kansas 
legislature under the signatures of the president and 
secretary of th@ association. A motion was made, sec- 
onded.and carried to adopt the resolution. 

N. E. Holden, of Danville, Ill., president of the 
Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, was the first speaker of the morning. Mr, Holden 
said: 

I have the honor to be one of the representatives sent by 
the Illinois association to make this trip from ‘a sort of 
educational standpoint. Many people have said since we 
have been out here, “Why is it you come so far?’ Our 
answer always is that we come from a selfish motive. We 
come out here to learn how association work has been 
done by the Southwestern association. In Illinois we have 
an association of about 500 members. We have a successful 
meeting every winter. Our next meeting will be held in 
the LaSalle hotel in Chicago on the 14th, 15th and 16th of 
February. 

This association has attracted a great deal of attention 
all over the United States because of its successful meetings. 
They have attracted the attention of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Kansas City. Mr. Gorsuch, your secretary, has a 
national reputation as a secretary, and that has been dem- 
onstrated by the attention that was shown him out on the 
Pacific coast, where he and I happened to be delegates to- 
ether from this part of the country at an association meet- 
ng in Tacoma. We are in hope that your association will 
send representatives to our Illinois meetings. We would 
be glad to see you all and will try to take good care of 
everybody that is sent there. 


President Holden was followed by the assistant sec- 
retary of the Illinois association, George Wilson-Jones, 
of Chicago, who delivered a vigorous address on asso- 
ciation work: 

I am glad to have the opportunity of being at your meet- 


ing. My first acquaintance with your secretary was made 
eight or nine years ago when he represented you at Wash- 


ington, and at that time I represented the New York 
association. We had a very important meeting and at that 
time perhaps the most forceful man we had with us was 
your own secretary. You have a man who has a reputation 
throughout the country as an organizer and an executive 
officer. You know youteett what has been accomplished and 
it is clear to everybody who has kept track of the associa- 
tion work and made this association keep to the front, I 
am glad to say this is the best association meeting that I 
have ever attended, not only in point of numbers and ex- 
hibits, but in the general enthusiasm shown. It shows you 
have a live body of men meeting here. 

There is a class of men who are perfectly willing to get 
the rest of you to put your shoulder to the wheel. Those 
men are not necessarily without energy. They simply need 
epee It is up to everyone of you who is a member-of 
the association to help in the work. Don't leave it all for 
your secretary. You pay him for high class work, not such 
work as everyone can do. He should not be made to waste 
his time on petty details that anyone of you ought to do for 
him. I think you have a board of directors who arte doin 
things here. nh some associations so far as actual wor 
goes they do not amount to anything, but I believe you have 
a somewhat different body of men here, and in that respect 
you are fortunate. A director ought to feel that he has a 
conpeae ey and that he ought to work for the association, 
and unless you have men on your board of directors who 
- do we the oar you get rid of them the better 
off you are. The association work is of too much i 
to carry any dead timber. rafanes bse 

We intend to make our own association, if not as great 
as yours, as nearly so as possible for the territory Wwe have 
to cover; and, in order to do this, we want you to send 
your secretary to us to tell us how it is done and we want 
1im to come ready to do this. 


James Walker, of Minneapolis, Minn., spoke briefly 
and was followed by W. E. Barns, of St. Louis, Mo. In 
his remarks Mr. Barns said: 


I have not a thing to say either as a newspaper man or 
a retailer. I am very glad to say I have recently joined 
the ranks of the retailers. I did not come here to talk but 
to find out what you are doing and to tell the people down 
in my country about it. I am sorry you have not more 
people here this morning. ‘This association is of so much 
value that it should not be allowed to be the little show and 
have the big show somewhere else. There are too many 
people over on the other side of the street this morning for 
this crowd here. 


Douglas Malloch, .‘‘the lumberman poet,’’ of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, recited ‘‘'Today’’ and 
responded to an encore with ‘* Mother Love.’’? — 

Harry J. Miller, of Index, Wash., cleverly presented 
the merits and durability of the red cedar shingle with 
a story and exhibited a shingle which had been in use 
150 years, 

Secretary Gorsuch presented the invitation of the Na- 
tional Builders’ Supply Association, which will hold its 
annual convention in Chicago February 21 and 22. 


A Hit of the Convention. 


One of the hits of the convention then occurred when 
Miss Fay Hopkins, of Cotter, Ark., 5 years old, recited 


the following poem, to the great amusement of the 
audience : 


I'm young yet, I know, but I’m coming 
And some day I'm sure to .arrive; 

And I'll cut some ice in the business 
Although 1 am now only five. 


They won't let me go to school, either, 
Because they say | am too young, 

But | am far too wise already 
$y a housewrecking firm to be stung. 


I can already write on the typewriter 
And add on the adding machine, 
And I know a 2x4—20 
From a half-gallon jug of benzine. 


And when I get into the class room 
I'll sure lead my class if 1 can, 
And I'll not disgrace the profession, 

For my papa's a lumberman. 


Some day I'll join the Southwestern 
And help you give odd lengths a jolt, 
And stifle the mail order giant 
By getting a new strangle holt. 


So, boys, when you are all ready 
And willing to let me butt in, 

Why, somebody second the motion 
And I'll come across with the tin. 


A letter from F. D, Becker, of Seattle, Wash., secre 
tary of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association, on the 
question of arbitration was presented by J. R. Moorehead, 


of Lexington, Mo., and was referred to the resolutions 
committee. 


Employers’ Liability Legislation. 


Charles 8. Keith, of Kansas City, Mo., of the Central 
Coal & Coke Company, was introduced and discussed 
pending employers’ liability legislation. 


Your secretary and myself have been working on a line 
of what we figure is our mutual interests, which are bein 
attacked by certain classes of legislation in this country. 
refer more particularly to the fabor bills which are Seine 
presented, particularly in Kansas, along the line of a work- 
men’s compensation act and employers’ liability act. Of 
course, our interests are probably more materiaily affected 
than yours. At the same time everyone of us is affected. 

The workmen's compensation act provides that a certain 
compensation shall be paid in case of injury to the employee 
whether through his carelessness or otherwise. Under the 
fellow servant act the company may be sued and the com- 
pencatios the employee may get under that act will be simpl 
eft to the decision of the jury and no limit put upon it. 4 
believe the time is going to come when we are. going to 
have such an act as the fellow servant act, and the question 
is, “What kind of an act shall we have?” In Germany the 
act provides that the company shall pay one-third of the 
estimated cost to take care of the injured; in England that 
the company shall pay it all. In New York they can settle 
either under the fellow servant act or the compensation act. 
A matter of this kind should have a great deal of considera- 
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tion, and we think a commission should be appointed in the 
various states to gather together statistics along these lines 
so as to be able to recommend to the legislators two years 
from now some act that will be fair to the employer and the 
employee. 

There seems to be some belief at this time that the 
workmen's compensation act will be passed over. There is a 
feeling that the fellow servant act should be put through 
at this time. We believe the two should go together. If 
a man is injured and compensation fixed for such salves. 
he should not have the right to sue the company in addition 
to it. We should like to have you use your influence amon 
your representatives and senators in the legislatures in get- 
ting them to work along the general lines of having a com- 
mission for the purpose of reporting a bill which will be 
fair and proper. It is almost impossible on this proposition 
for a gathering of men who have no experience in such 
work and whose knowledge of the facts must be limited to 
posomanene or prepare a bill that would be anywhere near 
right. 

My whole purpose today is to ask you to use your in- 
fluence to the end that such commissions may be appointed 
and the matter be deferred until the next session of the 


legislatures. 
The Code of Ethics. 
C. H. Ketridge, of Evanston, Ill., secretary of the 
American Lumber Trades Congress, was introduced and 
addressed the convention as follows: 


I want to impress upon the younger members of the 
association that the real heart and soul of the association 
work is in your local and district associations, You can 
come here and have a good time, but remember what I tell 
you, the future work of this association will lie in what you 
do in your different localities among yourselves. You must 
get together there, and you are going to need your associa- 
tion more and more as the years go on because the men 
who sit here are mostly the older fellows, that have had 
their problems. They have had their problems, they have 
solved them and are solving them, but in the years to come, 
the younger generation of men represented 4 those in front 
of me, will bave their problems, their particular problems, 
and it is going to take, if I may say, a little higher degree 
of intelligence and ability to solve the coming a 
than those of the past, because we are living in an intensive 
age. We are crowding in upon each other and new com- 
binations are being formed, new conditions are coming up 
requiring new arrangements all the time and there are a 
whole lot of things that I don’t know now with regard to 
the present condition of the lumber business, but want 
to assure you that you will discover this to be true sooner 
or later. 

Now I want to say a few things in regard to the code 
of ethics. Some one asked me to discuss the code of 
ethics, It is like talking on the Mosaic law, as the code 
of ethics is one of the biggest things in this country today. 
Yesterday Mr. Vardaman told you that ‘Science 
was organized human knowledge.” The code of 
ethics you see printed on that little sheet et ae | 
represents the formulated expression oi all 
branches of the lumber industry. It has taken 
forty long years to produce what is contained 
on the two sides of that little sheet of paper. 
We are beginning to discover the other side. The 
manufacturers discovered that the retailers had in 
terests that they were bound to respect. The re- 
tailers in turn discovered that efter all the manu 
facturers had some rights which it would be good 
policy to respect, and that is what produced the 
code of ethics. A manufacturer could not come 
up on this platform and tell you what he thinks 
ind the retailer can not go into a manufacturers’ 
meeting and say just what he thinks. He wants 
to. He would like to. I have heard men say, “I 
would just like to get up before a body of manu 
facturers and just tell them what 1 think of them.” 
Yes, but when he got up there, he dare not do it. 

Let me tell you, gentlemen, there is only one 
way in which the wholesaler, the retailer and the 
manufacturer can get together and say what they 
think, and that is by means of the code of ethics. 

When I was selected as the representative of 
the retailers to fill the office of the secretary of 
the American Lumber Trades Congress, I felt 
highly honored. It was something that appealed 
to my imagination. I saw what u great work it 
was. It was a bigger job than I had any idea of. 
I found that there was nothing for me to work 
upon. I had no office. I had no stenographer. 
Just simply had a few dollars that were chipped 
in when the hat was passed around to cover the 
lumber interests of the United States and Canada. 
I went to work, however, and I have written over 
400 letters with my hand. But I do not object to 
the work. When my heart is in anything I do not 
think of the work I am doing. I plug ahead and 
go after it. I wanted to know what this code of 
ethics amounted to, I set to work and I cor- 
responded with personal friends, with lots of 
them all over the country, to find out their 
opinions and their suggestions. I wanted to know 
what they thought, and out of all that mass of correspond 
ence in reply to my letters, I was surprised to note what 
a large number of men had hooked upon the code as I did 
and flow many appreciated it and out of all that mass 
about 30 percent probably gave me their views for the 
betterment of the code. Some of them, of course, differed 
greatly with several sections of the code, but 70 percent 
seemed ao think the code was a good thing and that it was 
doing a good work and out of that lot of letters I compiled 
the metal of it. 


No Time to Call Meeting. 

There was not time to call a delegate meeting of the con 
gress this year, so we decided to have a little meeting in 
order to formulate these suggestions, so we met in St. Louis, 
December 19, and the Southwestern organization was very 
ably represented by Mr. Moorehead, and he may tell you 
more about what we did, but I want to say that we worked 
very hard for a whole day and a part of the night and we 
found after all that the additions and amendments were 
of a minor character. We ask you at this meeting to em- 
power your board of directors to select a delegate to the 
next meeting with the power to act. Another thing that 
we are asking for, and that will be your assistance in 
financing to/give us the wherewithal to do something with. 
I can not do oe oe without means and want to put 
the Code of Ethics in the hands of every retailer in the 
United States and Canada. I want to establish a bulletin 
service. I am going to do what I can to educate not only 
the retailer but the manufacturer and wholesaler in the 
understanding of the Code of Ethics. I want you to feel 
and know that I am doing something. 


Practical Application of the Code. 


Now I am going to say just a few words on the practical 
application of this code. ‘The first part of the code relates 
to order methods. You know that a large part of the diffi- 
culties between the buyers and sellers arise from careless- 
ness in making out orders. Many men send in an order to 
a shipper and expects him to know what he wants; he says, 
“Oh, well, he will know just what I want.” A man told 
me not long ago that one of his customers sent in an order 
for 10,000 feet B flooring, 16 feet long, but did not say 
anything about the width, and a whole lot of men send in 
orders without even designating the place where it is to go. 
Some of these men have four and five yards, each in a dit. 
ferent town, 

In one case I was asked to decide who should pay $12.54, 
and that was the whole amount at issue. There were sixty 
letters in that correspondence and I had to wade ail 
through that before I decided and it all was the result of 
no definite time of shipment being made. I called the atten- 
tion of the shinper and the buyer to the code. They had 
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never read it; neither of them had ever seen a copy of it 
and when I called the attention of one of them to articles 
8 and 9 in the code, he said to me, “If I had seen this before 
I certainly would not have bothered you about arbitrating 
that case, as it is certainly as clear as noonday.” 

Another — in making contracts: Now it is a 
difficult matter for any shipper to say definitely when he 
can ship. The retailer very often is almost compelled 
by his contractor to tell him when he can have that 
lumber. Now I know by experience that when a man 
decides.to build a store building he is very apt to rent 
that store building ahead and when he contracts for the 
erection of that building he wants the contractor to 
stipulate when he can turn over the building and the 
contractor comes back to the retailer and the whole 
responsibility is practically on the retailer to say when 
that lumber can be on the ground. There may be some- 
thing in that bill that may require four or five weeks and 
that retailer is often too anxious to secure that bill and 
he says, “Oh, well, I think you can depend on it in three 
or four weeks.’””’ He has made practically a contract 
with the contractor to deliver the lumber at that time 
and the other party goes on depending on the retailer 
landing the lumber on the ground at a certain time. Not 
until the shipper will contract to deliver that stuff at a 
certain time should the retailer contract with his con- 
tractor to deliver at a certain time. These are two 
things that I want you to take home and think over and 
govern yourselves accordingly because they will obviate 
a great deal of trouble between the shipper and the 
buyer. 

rd would like to go on and talk about the Code of 
Ethics for the next hour or two, there are so many 
things I could say. However, I want to say in conclusion 
that I am very glad to have been here with you. It 
almost makes a lump come up in my throat as I look 
down and note the absence of some of the dear old boys 
that I used to meet here years ago. I tell you, we had 
troubles years ago. We gathered for a common purpose, 
We were in trouble. We had hard times, and I find in 
my experience that there is nothing. that will bring you 
so closely together as trouble, a common trouble. We 
can all sympathize with each other and [I want to say 
to you in parting, don’t give up coming to these associa- 
tion meetings, just because you have a little more money 
than a few years ago. Often this money is a blessing, 
but it is too often a curse in dividing friends, Never 
let it separate you, never let it deaden the old association 
in your heart. 


On motion of J. R. Moorehead, of Lexington, Mo., 
the matter of appointing a permanent committee on the 
Code of Ethics was referred to the board of directors 
with ._power to act. 

In the meantime Met L. Saley, of Hampton, Iowa, 


Who Represented the Pacific Lumber Manufacturers’ Association at the Kansas 


City Meeting. 


of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, had entered one of the 
boxes of the theater and was called upon for an address. 
Mr. Saley said: 


{ told my friend, Harry Gorsuch, that I would say 
a word or two from the box, but nothing could induce 
me to get on that stage. I have attended this theater 
when I was in the city. If I got on that stage I would 
be kicking up my heels and absorbing the atmosphere. 
There are four features of this meeting of which I am 
reminded, First, meeting again my dear friends; second, 
the exposition; third, the lecture yesterday; fourth, the 
little gathering at the Baltimore yesterday afternoon 
the little banquet by the Commercial Club. 

Regarding the lecture of Mr. Vardaman, I will explain 
in brief how much it impressed me. met the man and 
asked him what his terms were to give that lecture. He 
told me. Now, have two boys and I am going to 
pay that man his price in order that those two boys of 
mine may hear that lecture. Maybe can get some 
assistance in my town from the business men; I don’t 
know, but if I can’t I will pay him his price. 

I wish that every young man here could have had 
the privilege yesterday of stepping into the hall at the 
Baltimore. There was an object lesson. I have occasion 
to meet at the club rooms around the country here and 
there, at clubs organized for the purpose of benefitting 
the communities and I have decided after being here 
several times that the Kansas City Commercial Club de- 
livers the “‘dope.’’ [Applause.] Now from that applause, 
maybe you interpret that word dope differently from 
myself; of course they deliver some of that. I think 
it was decided by the Commercial Club several years 
ago that the term banquet did not apply to simply a cold 
water meal. 

The term, “dope,’’ has found a place in literature, and 
it is in its primary sense that I would apply it to the 
Kansas City Commercial Club meeting. This is the 
“dope”’ they delivered—cordiality, attention, liberality, at 
tables on which was evidenced in the true sensé the spirit 
of true boosters. The lumbermen should get that idea 
in their heads. I do not like the idea of my friend, Mr. 
Ketridge, speaking against psychology. Now we want 
psychology in our business, 

‘or thirteen years I have visited lumber yards and 
many of them are not up to their business. You heard 
Mr. Barry talk on the cost of running the retail business. 
What do you think a horse is worth in the yard? I 
never saw a man yet who took into consideration the 
depreciation of his horse in a lumber yard. The life of 
a horse in a lumber yard is how long? Seven years. 
That is the consensus of opinion; that is, when the 
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horse is doing hard service. That horse will be there 
only seven years, but I have never yet talked with a man 
who took into consideration the depreciation of horsefiesh. 


Paul Klein, of Iola, Kan., presented the report of the 
auditing committee approving the books of the secretary 
and treasurer, and the report was unanimously adopted. 

E. C. Robinson, of St. Louis, Mo., chairman of the 
committee on constitution and bylaws, reported no 
changes in that document. Mr. Robinson said: 

As the government of the state of Missouri has gone care- 


fully through our bylaws, we do not care to make any 
change. We find them all right and legal. 


Report of Committee on Resolutions.; 


J. R. Moorehead of Lexington, Mo., then presented 
the resolutions drafted by the committee, which were 
adopted as read. The chief resolutions were the 
following : 

Arbitration. 


WHEREAS, The Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association, 
through its secretary, has urged the adoption by this asso- 
ciation of a bylaw providing for arbitration along the lineg 
set forth in his paper on the subject; and 


WHEREAS, We desire our friends on the west coast to 
understand that we belleve thoroughly in the great prin- 
ciple of arbitration and ve agree that in many instances 
it is an ideal method of settling differences and disputes, 
still we are persuaded that any attempt to make arbitra- 
tion or any other fixed method of adjusting trade difficulties 
a matter of compulsion, would be disastrous and unwise; 
be it therefore 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this meeting that we 
favor arbitration and recommend it to all members of the 
association, and that we believe the arbitration clause of 
the —— Code of Ethics adopted by the American Lumber 
Trades Congress provides as simple and effective a method 
as could well be devised. 

Mixed Cars of Coast Products. 

WHEREAS, The uptodate retail lumberman, in order to 

meet the demands of the community in which he is — 


business, is required to handle many different kinds an 
grades of lumber; and 


WHEREAS, In order to meet these demands he is com- 
pelled to buy in straight cars the specifications of which 
may not and often do not adequately meet the demands of 
his trade, thereby obliging him many times to purchase sub- 
stitute material in the nearby markets to meet these de- 
ficiencies ; and 

WHEREAS, We understand that if mixed cars of cedar and 
fir could be shipped at current fir rates, we as the dis- 
tributers of these products could purchase certain dimen- 
sions and grades of cedar which now go into not 
altogether satisfactory shingles, and in the proc- 
ess of manufacture there is much waste, a condi- 
tion deplored and condemned by forest conserva- 
tionists; and 

WHEREAS, Ability to purchase mixed cars 
would enable us to keep our orders throughout 
the year more uniform and regular in their 
movement over transportation lines, and in many 
instances save bunching of cars at delivery points 
with the ineviteble Reputes over unreasonable 
demurrage charges; be it therefore 

Resolved, That we hereby urge the producers 
of fir and cedar to use their aggregate influence 
with the transportation companies to secure for 
cedar products the same rates of freight as shall 
obtain on fir and spruce, and that this rate shall 
apply to mixed cars of fir, spruce, and cedar, or 
any of their products; and be it further 

Resolved, That we shall lend any influence and 
assistance within our power to bring about this 
result at the earliest possible date. 


Cost of Doing Business. 


Wuereas, We have listened with pleasure and 
profit to the very instructive exploitation of this 
subject by John W. Barry, of Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa; anc 

WHEREAS, We believe that what he has given 
us is well worth close study and adoption by 
every member of this association; be it therefore 

Resolved, That our secretary be instructed to 
circulate Mr. Barry’s “Ten Commandments of 
Business” to every member of the association; 
and, be it further ‘ 

Resolved, That Mr. Barry be, and is_ hereby 
—* Sincerely for his valuable work in our 
behalf. 


Parcels Post. 


WuHeERpAS, Strong pressure is being brought to 
bear by certain interests to secure the establish- 
ment of a “carrying system” for handling parcels 
through the mails; and 

WHEREAS, The Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association Is 
positively of the opinion that, owing to conditions of a social 
nature existing today in the United States, any plan for 
the extensive development of a parcels carrying system 
is not demanded by the people and its installation would 
be certain to cause injury out of proportion to the benefits 
to be derived, through the loss by the government of mil- 
lions of dollars in equipment expenses, thereby increasin 
enormously the already large deficit in the annual posta 
operations ; therefore be it 

Resolved, ‘That the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion is earnestly opposed to any regulation looking toward 
the establishment or enlargement of a parcels post carrying 
system in connection with the United States post office. 
The Science of Salesmanship. 


Wuereas, We have heard the address of Ben. R. Varda- ° 


man, of Des Moines, Iowa, upon the subject of the “Science 
of Salesmanship ;” therefore be it J 

Resolwed, That we tender him our thanks for the instruc 
tion and entertainment obtained therefrom. ; 

The resolutions were signed by J. R. Moorehead, J. F. 
Marrs, H. D. Skinner, B. F. Blaker, P. Westmacott and 
F, N. Daniels. 

Officers Elec’sed. jos 

On recommendation of the committee on nominations, 
the following officers and directors were then elected: 

President—Howard BE. Case, of Wichita, Kan. 

Vice president—A. F. Parkinson, Wagoner, Okla. 

Second vice president—L. L. Seibel, Kansas City. 

Treasurer—J. H. Foresman, Kansas City. 

Secretary—Harry A. Gorsuch, Kansas City. me 

Directors—Julius Sidel, St. Louis, Mo.; I. M. Harter 
Baldwin, Kan.; J. R. McLaurin, Ellsworth, Kan. ; te 
Hardman, Phillipsburg, Kan.; J. E. Marrs, Oklahoma CIty, 
Okla., and James Costello, Liberty, Mo. 

The New President’s Sentiments. 

The newly elected president, Mr, Case, addressed the 
convention as follows: 

It is with a feeling of much gratitude that I accept the 
presidency of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Assot _ ae 
I am deeply honored. Our convention now is com!ng 


close. Many things have been said and done for its wie 
fare. I do not intend to make a speech. I shal no oath 
tempt it, but I do want to make a promise and a red 


from you. I promise that I will do everything in my pore 
to assist the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association 
every way possible. In return, I ask for the in 
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assistance of you all. I ask each member of our association 
to become a booster and to begin boosting at once. By 
united effort we have great possibilities for the ensuing year. 
The last year we have gained 300 members. This year we 
want 600 new members. I can then nately say the South- 
western Lumbermen’s organization is the biggest, the great- 
est and the most powertul on earth. ‘ 


Remarks were made by Vice President-elect Parkinson 
and Treasurer-elect Foresman. 

The session and convention closed with entertaining 
stories in German and Scotch dialect by Nels. Darling, 
of Oklahoma City, Okla. 





THE COMMERCIAL CLUB DINNER. 


KansAg City, Mo., Jan. 26.—The' Kansas Oity Com- 
mercial Club gave its usual dinner Thursday ‘afternoon 
to the officers of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation and their guests from other states. An elaborate 
dinner was served at the New Baltimore hotel, with 
President J. C. Lester; of Kansas City, presiding as toast- 
master, There were addresses by H. E. Case, of Wichita, 
Kan., president of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation; Ben R. Vardaman, of Des Moines, Iowa; O. V. 
Wilson, of Kansas City, vice president of the Kansas City 
Commercial Club; E. M. Holden, of Danville, Ill., presi- 
dent of the Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ 
Association; H. J. Miller, of Index, Wash., Snark of the 
Universe, and Judge W. P. Bland, of Kansas City. 

Mr. Wilson made a strong appeal for the proposed deep 
waterway through the Mississippi and Missouri valleys, 
saying that legislation was a failure in reducing freight 
rates and that the only effective means of bringing the 
railroads to time was water competition. 

Considerable poetry was uncorked during the banquet, 
the chief poetry feature being the poem, ‘‘We’ll Never 
Go Again,’’ by Harry J. Miller, who paid his compli- 
ments to various of the distinguished guests, and con- 
cluded with the following: 

Now hovering over us tonight is a spirit rarely sweet 

That surely must have wandered from some faroff golden 

‘Tis oer 
“Amen” 

As softly to our careworn hearts its solace comes again. 


love and kindness and our spirits breathe 


For you know, dear boys, we're wandering toward an 
unknown land, 

Some paths are strewn with roses, on others burning sand 

Doth scorch the worn and bleeding feet that wearily each day 

Are wandering far from the glades where cooling fountains 


play. 
So, if you meet a brother out in the desert glare, 
Just fill his soul with courage till again he'll “Do and dare.” 
Then lead him, O, so gently, through fair friendship’s sylvan 
glen, 
For together down Life’s pathway, boys, we'll never go again. 
Attendance, 
John Atwell, Chillicothe, Mo. A. G. Ellet, Kansas City, Mo. 
W. T. Bland, Kansas City, Mo. J. H. Foresman, Kansas City, 


W. E. Barns, St. Louis, Mo. Mo. 
J. H. Baird, Memphis, Tenn. W. D. Frantz, Enid, Okla. 


John W. Barry, Cedar Rapids, Harry A. Gorsuch, Kansas 
lowa. City, Mo. 
Thornton Cooke, Kansas City, W. B. Hill, Kansas City, Mo. 
Mo. KE. N. Holden, Danville, Ill. 
James A. Costello, Liberty, John Halloren, Ottawa, Kan. 
Mo. F. B. Heath, Kansas City, Mo. 
Howard E. Case, Wichita, W. M. Johns, Sedalia, Mo. 
Kan. George Wilson-Jones, Chicago. 
E. M. Clendening, Kansas C. H. Ketridge, Evanston, III. 
_ City, Mo. J. C. Lester, Kansas City, Mo. 
Nels Darling, Oklahoma City, L. C. Laird, Minneapolis, 
Okla. F. J. Moss, Kansas City, Mo. 
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T. H. ROGERS, OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. ; 


An Active Participant in the Meeting of the Southwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association. 
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T. H. Rogers, Oklahoma City, 
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‘ee Moses, Kansas* City, J, A. Runyan, Kansas City, 
0. MO. 

Douglas Malloch, Chicago. FE. C. Robinson, St. Louis, Mo. 

1, G. Moore, Kansas City, Mo. L. F. Ross, Kansas City, Mo. 

J. H. Moorehead, Lexington, W. B. Richards, Kansas City, 


0. Mo. 
J. R. McLaurin, Elisworth, A. L. Scott, Bern, Kan. 
can. Met L. Saley, Hampton, Iowa. 
W. IL. Miller, Topeka, Kan. C. G. Startup, Startup, Wash. 
C. T. MeCoun, Kansas City, BE. H. Schafer, Seattle, Wash. 
Ben R. Vardaman, Des Moines, 
lowa. 
O. V. Wilson, Kansas City, Mo 
James Walker, Minneapolis, 
finn. 
Whaley, Kansas City, Mo 
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A. F. Parkinson, Wagoner, 
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L. R. Putman, Fayetteville, 


rk. 
J. R. Ransom, Kansas City, Mr. 
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SIDE NOTES OF THE SOUTHWESTERN LUMBER- 
MEN’S ASSOCIATION CONVENTION. 


The Southwestern association certainly has solved the 
exhibit part of its annual to as near perfection as seems 
possible. The exhibit this year in convention hall was 
on a scale that reflected credit on exhibitors, individually 
and collectively. First, it was big; it filled all the 
ground floor of the hall and ran over. up into the boxes 
and balcony. There was not a foot of space to spare, 
yet all was so well arranged that the great crowds that 
filled the hall each afternoon could see everything and 
move about easily. There was just enough of jostling, 
tramping of toes and elbow punching to make the crowd 
good natured. 


Secondly, the exhibit was a thing of art. Every exhibitor 


made some decoration or added some feature that seemed 
just to fit and at the same time fall into the general 
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L. Scott, Bern, Kan.; John Halloren, Ottawa, 


Moore head, Lexington, Mo.; J. R. McLaurin, Elisworth, Kan.; T. 
Kan.; L. R. 


harmony of the whole so that not only each booth was 
a work of art but the general effect was pleasing, . Con- 
vention hall looked to be one big scene of a holiday 
market. Right in the center was the towering booth of 
the Rock Island Sash & Door Company, reaching’ nearly 
to the ceiling of the hall. At different hights from this 
down to one-story booths and reaching out to the limits 
were other booths, each beautiful in itself and each, add- 
ing to the beauty of all. If this was not so designed it 
certainly was a happy turn‘of chance, 

Then, too, the exhibits were educative; a person could 
learn something from each one. Tin hdrns’and whistles 
were more noticeable for their absence this year. 
Souvenirs were not so plentiful. Exhibitors evidently 
have learned that the usual generous and careless dis 
tribution of worthless things among a crowd of sight- 
seers, has little value. This year what few souvenirs 
there. were had some intrinsic value to the receiver, 
so were distributed more’ carefully. . The great crowds 
of people that would not: know a pile of lumber and 
perhaps never saw one, that in the past have been com- 
ing to the hall -just to gather an armful of souvenirs, 
were more or less disappointed.. There was good music 
in some of the booths; cider and punch in a few, apples 
here and there, cigars everywhere. In all there was some 
thing to instruct and the business part of the crowd 
gave these careful attention. Lumbermen showed some 
special quality of their woods, a hardwood finish, a red 
heart cabin, a Tennessee cedar, a big cypress board and 
finish stock, beautiful redwood siding or shingles, cedar, 
spruce and fir from the Coast and long and shortleaf pine 
from the South. The sash and door manufacturers 
showed many new doors or art glass or panels for the 
trade of 1911. The cement manufacturers combined 
into one the most instructive and beautiful exhibits 
that the lumbermen ever had seen. Building material men 
of all kinds displayed something new. Machinery was 
chugging away in the outside aisles showing how this 
and that article could be made best by each machine. 
Even furniture men, printers, office supply men, type 
writers, adding machines, stationery etc.—a great big 
department store was on exhibition. From pit to dome 
all the furnishings of any kind of a house or busi- 
ness block, anything used, were on exhibition. 


Wednesday Night. 

Wednesday night the hall was opened to the publie for 
the first time. Hiner’s First Regiment band furnished 
the music to a crowd that well filled the entire hall, That 
was Hoo-Hoo night also, so that most of the visitors 
could see the opening night of the exhibits. After that 
each afternoon of the convention was given over to the 
exhibits. The plan worked well. The forenoon exercises 
of the meetings were well attended. It was a good sys 
tem of dovetailing pleasure and work. 

It would be impossible to speak of each exhibit indi 
vidually and the excellence of it. As one entered the big 
doorways to the hall he saw first the motto, ‘‘Ours is 
the Standard.’’ A prize if you guess it. Everyone 
would get a prize. In another place were the word 
‘¢Pickering,’’?’ and an anchor. Longleaf needles deco 
rated the booth and several chairs and a ‘phone were 
there to make a passing friend come in to rest awhile, 
or ’phone a friend. The Pickering salesmen, with Walter 
Robinson, sales manager, greeted hundreds of patrons 
and other friends. Cider ran free at the turn of a 
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PAST AND PRESENT OFFICERS OF THE SOUTHWESTERN LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATION, PHOTOGRAPHED WHILE AT CONFERENCE AT KANSAS 
CITY AT THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THAT ORGANIZATION. 
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“RED HEART INN" -EXHIBIT OF WILLIAM BUCHANAN. 
faucet. On each side of the Pickering booth, as in other 
years, stood the large booths of the American Sash & 
Door Company and the Western Sash & Door Company. 
The latter was much disappointed in not receiving a car 
load of stock for exhibition, but the crowd did not forget 
the big space and many chairs in the booth, with the 
genial salesmen to greet them. 

The American Sash & Door Company nearly took the 
entire crowd away from the hall on Thursday. Invita- 
tions were issued to more than a thousand people to 
enjoy an automobile ride to the factory and see that big 
plant, If anyone missed, the manager did not know it. 
Frank Moss made a quick hunt for all the loose machines 
in the city and made good on his part of the work. 

The biggest attraction, perhaps, about the booth of one 
concern may be expressed by what was heard several 
times around it: ‘‘Has any one here seen Joe Anson?’’ 
**Joe’’ is one of the best known and best liked travel- 
ing men in the West. Everybody there saw Joe Anson. 
Someone there said: ‘‘Joe has been traveling for a 
hundred years.’’ Most likely he spoke in results, not 
years. 

Mr. Anson is a member of the Anson Shingle & Lum- 
ber Company, which had a booth in charge of the sales 
manager, M. A. Mummert, showing redwood. The beauty 
and other excellent qualities of the large sample list 
about the booth attracted most of the visitors in the hall. 
W. 8. Dickason is also a member of this company. It 
has been a long standing quarrel between ‘‘Dick’’ and 
‘*Joe’’ as to which is the older man on the road. How- 
ever it is, may their kind live another hundred years. 


Popular Booths. 


The ‘‘Red Heart Inv,’’ where cider and ginger snaps 
were the bill of fare and Rodney Brown the chef, was a 
popular place with the people. This was the William 
Buchanan cabin, made of his famous red heart. On 
the door was ‘‘We dare you to come in.’’ Most people 
took the dare. Some of Rodney’s friends played a 
pretty good joke on him, but it’s funnier to Jet Rodney 
tell it. Not seeing Rodney it will do just as well to 
hear it from I. H. Fetty. In fact, it has a funnier sound 
from him, if anything. 

The booth of the Long-Bell Lumber Company was one 
of the most artistic of the group. A dozen of the jolly 
salesmen were there, so there were no strangers at the 
door. Somebody knew everybody. These are the boys 
that have to sell more than 1,000,000 feet a day assisted 
by Messrs. Nelson and Beebe. Hearts seemed light 
around that booth so that doubtless ‘‘quality’’ and 
‘“management’’ grease the wheels of trade so that sell- 
ing 1,000,000 feet of yellow pine a day is a joy in itself. 

The mighty man of cypress was present with a large 
force of his salesmen at the north end of the hall, where 
a big 1x42 clear cypress board attracted much attention. 
Cross arms, which are becoming a new stock feature in 
cypress, were pushed forward. A lot of other cypress 


LONG-BELL LUMBER COMPANY'S BOOTH. 











OSHKOSH LOGGING TOOL COMPANY’S SAW RIG EX- 
HIBIT. 


products, with much good literature, were featured. J. A. 
Hilliard and his lieutenants let the convention know that 
cypress has more uses than man ever before dreamed of. 
Another cypress man, from Wichita, one of the oldest 
lumbermen in the West, H. W. Darling, kept open house 
with large red apples and a good brand of cigars. 
Dibert, Stark & Brown Company, Limited, and the 
Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company had booths that were 
very popular places because they were headquarters for 
Hoo-Hoo. If nothing else could be done to fill in a 
soundless space the Hoo-Hoo yell roared out over the 
hall and the fun started again. 

Hardwood had its innings also. The T. Wilce Com- 
pany had a little booth over on the east side in which 
was also the Connelly Hardwood Lumber Company. The 
feature of this exhibit was a new plan of laying hard- 
wood flooring so that dampness does not reach below or 





THE FOSTER-MUNGER COMPANY'S BOOTH. 















EXHIBIT OF THE ROCK ISLAND SASH & DOOR WORKS 


AND ST. LOUIS SASH & DOOR WORKS. 





KXHIBIT OF THE W. R. PICKERING LUMBER CO. 


above. ‘The flooring is painted by a new process before 
laying and the usual treatment of the floor after laying 
it makes it dampproof. The process attracted much 
attention. The Armourdale Lumber Company, a new one 
in Kansas City in the line of manufacturing oak floor- 
ing, showed its stock. There would seem to be no reason 
why hardwood flooring should not be made in Kansas 
City as well as in many other cities not more fortunately 
situated. Lumbermen in Kansas City hope the new com- 
pany will prove a big success. 

A booth that caught the crowd was that of the Borden- 
Vay Lumber Company, of Quincy, IIl., because of its 
quartet of negro singers, which was a great attraction. 
Near this booth was that of the Goodland Cypress Com- 
pany, in charge of E. D. Davenport. Mr. Davenport 
dispensed a smile that met many friends in trade and 
caught ears for a few minutes’ talk. The W. I. McKee 
Lumber Company was another Quincy concern present, 
W. I. McKee, himself, in charge. 

The Missouri Lumber & Land Exchange exchanged 
greetings with its hundreds of friends and patrons in a 
very simple and beautiful little booth near the center of 
the hall. Oak flooring was exhibited, but the intention, 
apparently, was mostly to say ‘‘Howdy do?’’ The 
Glen Lumber Company was near by, and evidently for the 
same purpdse. This company quietly is becoming one of 
the important yellow pine handlers of Kansas City. 

Other Kansas City concerns meeting their friends were 
the L. L. Bucklew Lumber Company, Duncan Shing!e & 
Lumber Company, Caddo River Lumber Company, 8. H. 
Chatten Lumber Company, Creason-Grayson Lumber Com- 
pauy, Crescent Lumber Company, Dierks Lumber & Coal 
Company, Kirby Lumber Company, Leidigh & Havens 
Lumber Company, Noll-Welty Lumber Company, Riner 
Lumber Company, Saunders-Turner Lumber Company, 
Saunders-Strieby Lumber Company, M. R. Smith Shingle 
Company and Wood & Myers. The Sabine Lumber Com- 
pany met its friends in a popular little place up in one of 
the boxes. This company will move its office to St. Louis 
about March 1. 

The sash and door exhibit certainly never was excelled 
in any such gathering. Out of the many not yet men- 
tioned, and deserving special mention, were the Rock 
Island Sash & Door Company and the Foster-Munger 
Company. The former had a 4-story booth that towered 
away up in the skylights of the hall. Both were filled 
constantly with people noting the new styles of doors 
and other house finishings. 

The cement people, about fifteen of them, had the 
north end of the hall and gave an exhibition in com- 
bination. Columns, yard decorations, dozens of works 
of art for the home and lawns, as well as articles of 
usefulness, gave it the appearance of an exhibit of mar- 
ble. And then the roofing people, too many brands to 
mention, but all were there. Nor did the crowd forget 
them. What was not in this great department store 
exhibit of things that go into and on to’a building and 
all about it has not yet been thought of. For if it had 
it would have been there. Just quote the common expres 
sion and you have it. All the time and everywhere one 
would hear ‘‘I never before saw anything like it.’’ 


DIERKS LUMBER & COAL COMPANY’S BOOTH! 
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NORTHERN HEMLOCK AND HARDWOOD MEN MEET. 


Large and Enthusiastic Attendance at Second Annual—Many Pertinent Subjects Discussed—Exhaustive Reports 
Made on Association Work Accomplished—Resolutions Passed. 


In point of numbers as well as in good accomplished 
to the trade generally, the second annual meeting of the 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation held in the club room of the Hotel Pfister, Mil- 
waukee, January 31, was a success. President W. C. 
Landon called the meeting to order at 11:30 a. m. by 
requesting Secretary Kellogg to call the roll. The read- 
ing of the minutes of the last meeting was dispensed 
with and the president without any preamble read his 
annual address, which follows: 


President’s Address. 


It is with much pleasure to me that we come together 
today, not as strangers but as one large family, with one 
common interest, one purpose, and a feeling of goodfellow- 
ship one toward the other. One year ago we consolidated 
the hemlock and hardwood associations. I regret to say that 
not all of the members then in these two associations felt 
inclined to identify themselves with the new association. We 
started out, however, with a membership representing about 
400,000,000 feet. George H, Chapman, then acting secretary, 
did much and to him we owe a great deal for the earnest 
efforts in completing our organization and securing addi- 
tional members. 

On April 1 R. S. Kellogg took up the work as secretary 
with his office at Wausau and it has been a personal pleasure 
to me to be associated with him. You know something of 
the good work he has done through the reports and informa- 
tion you have received from his office. But this is not all; 
in his office he now has compiled records by which ——— 
sons can be made, the value of which for future use is hard 
to estimate. 

To the various committees I wish to express the apprecia- 
tion of this association for the excellent work they have 
done in its behalf. I will not discuss the work of these 
committees as they have their own reports and recommenda 
tions to make. 

To each and every member I wish to thank you personally 
for your coéperation, and to compliment you for the prompt 
response you have made to the various inquiries made by our 
secretary, and while this response has been good we hope 
that it may continue and even become better, for it is only 
by your individual coijperation that the best results may be 
accomplished for this association, This is your association, 
gentlemen, not mine, nor that of the secretary, but yours; 
and it depends entirely upon how much you are willing to 
put into it as to how much you will get out of it. 

The last year has been very disappointing to lumber 
manufacturers in all parts of the country, starting as it did 
with a good demand for lumber with fair prices and indica- 
tions of an early advance. We had every reason to feel 
hopeful for the year 1910. About May 1 money began to 
tighten up, interest rates to increase,,-the iron and steel 
business became weak and orders scarce, and by July 1 
business in nearly every line of trade was in a very unsatis- 
factory condition. As a result, the price of lumber declined 
and the movement was considerably retarded. In spite of 
this fact I believe there was less lumber in the hands of the 
manufacturers throughout the country on January 1, 1911, 
than there was a year ago. We are now entering upon the 
new year with business conditions improved, money getting 
easier, with a lower rate of interest, lumber is in better 
demand and at a little better prices, so that there is ever 
indication of a fair year’s business for 1911. I do not loo 
for a boom, but I do believe that we are going to see better 
days during this year than it has been our privilege to enjoy 
during the last three years. 

Low grade stock has been very materially reduced during 
the last six months, which I believe will do much to 
strengthen the market on that class of stock. During the 
last year there has been manufactured about the same as 
that consumed. ‘This is encouraging because of the fact that 
the railroad companies have not been in the market for their 
usual amount of lumber, retail stocks are light and have 
good prospects for a good trade, so that with a general 
improvement In trade conditions there is bound to be an 
increased demand for lumber. 

For some time past I have had under consideration the 
advisability of trying to establish uniform grading rules on 
hemlock with the Michigan association. It seems to me that 
this could be done to the mutual advantage of both associa- 
tions. Much of our lumber is being shipped into common 
territory, and as Michigan and Wisconsin are the only two 
states in the northwest producing hemlock there is every 
reason why we should have uniform grading rules, and I 
urge that some action be taken whereby the two associations 
May get together on these rules. The Michigan association 
has already expressed itself in favor of the adoption of 
uniform rules for grading hemlock. 


Secretary’s Report. 


This was followed by the reading of the treasurer’s 
and secretary’s reports. The secretary before reading 
his report pleaded for the support of the entire mem- 
bership of the association and asked the members to 
pay more attention to requests emanating from his 
office, as this would facilitate the work which he was 
endeavoring to do. 


The association began the year with sixty-eight members 
and closed with seventy-seven, two concerns having been 
dropped in October for non-payment of dues. The member- 
ship contracts of four concerns were terminated January 1, 
and two concerns recently have joined, so, while a few con- 
cerns have not furnished estimates of their sales in 1911, 
it is probable that we can count upon a membership of 
Seventy-five for the beginning of the new year. Making as 
close estimates as possible for the concerns whose final re- 
ports are lacking we have the following statement of sales 
in 1910 and of net gain to the association from overrun: 

HEMLOCK SALES, 1910. 


Estimates 


ee Ee eee, oe 391,325.000 
CE WI Fak ashore desl Na de biases he 435,503,797 
MUM. Dnor hic. d. gic nik) bec bled havnuiet ee 44, 297 
OS GR. QUEENIE 6. o.cc:t 0 o2-s0-000ddeaes $662.67 


a eet. 
NN 525 35:tselows «asa S ous aw ae 192,450,000 


ERO: IN Sci c 4.6 bugbseibod ose eines 190,854,397 
OM ic cin nid owes Saks > one nha 1,595,603 
Credit Om UM@erraM «isc. ccs sccscds $ 47.88 
OL, OVENEUM: ci. 6509's 000d aFea0e% 614.79 


“ Using the preceding estimates the financial condition of 
bem association the first of the year and the probable re- 
‘pts and expenses in 1911 are as follows: 


rINANCIAL STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1911. 


Cash in jh: RESOURCES. o 

—. lands of treasurer.......sseees em e 277.15 
Taense money held by inspectors and secretary. . 12% 24 
sopald dues and inspection Dills.........ee++:+- 269.72 
Net dues from overrun on 1910 estimates of sales. 614.79 


Total SME Vis bite dott Flnd Shs dive execs $1,294.00 











LIABILITIES. 
Unpaid bills for stationery, printing and office 


CE. As csdcnadosenn Ada eel cakes uae kie 140.50 
Due National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 277.50 
ee Miia are oka hn tks ae ea bk bat ee ee $ 418.00 
ee re eee en ey ba ereer 876.00 


ESTIMATED RECEIPTS, 1911. 
I TO iid 5 5 0 a awa bk ne ee Ne hd’ OD $ 876.00 
Dues on 370,000,000 feet of hemlock, at $15...... 5,550.00 
Dues on 187,000,000 feet of hardwoods, at $30.... 5,610.00 


a PF ern rrr eer 300.00 

EE Actus parnaGe cease Oliwasn een hesededeae $12,336.00 
ESTIMATED EXPENSES, 1911. 

EEE Pee ee eer re fee ee OTe Teer $7,700.00 

Se SEIN on nccd 60d. Web 00E8 60086 200s 3,500.00 

EOD CRONE: 6 050.0405 0008 oeasapecegesivesen 400.00 

Postage, telegraph and telephones..............-. 400.00 


Stationery and printing, . foo. cvccccscccvccscvces 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association..... 


1,500.00 
1,100.00 


RE ee rere rT Lee Sere ee ree ree 
Apparent deficit January 1, 1912, on basis of pres- 

ent estimated sales, at present rate of assessment $2,264.00 

A full statement of cut and shipments in December and 
during the preceding eight months and also of stock on hand 
January 1, 1911, is given in circular 83 and so need not be 
repeated. 

This is the time for lumber manufacturers to look the 
situation squarely in the face, to analyze conditions care 
fully and to base future operations upon a clearly thoughtout 
policy. Crops in 1910 were abundant and brought good 
yrices. Building was active throughout the entire couaety. 
There is no panic in sight, but on the other hand, there is 
no reason to expect a business boom in 1911. ‘There are 
some indications of a lower general price level than has 
existed the last two years. The consensus of opinion among 
leading manufacturers of all commodities is that it is time 
to go slow and operate conservatively. Statistics show 
diminished stocks of hemlock as compared with a year ago, 
and also that the 1911 cut will be somewhat under that of 
1910. The maximum hemlock production was passed in 1906 
and a slowly decreasing output of this wood will occur from 
year to year. Hardwood stocks are not excessive and the 
general condition of the hardwood trade is such that the 
somewhat increased cut in Wisconsin and northern Michigan, 
which will probably be made in 1911, should not seriously 
affect values. 

On the whole, therefore, were loca] conditions only con- 
cerned, we could predict better ey for our product. How- 
ever, a survey of the general field of lumber manufacture is 
less encouraging. By far the most complete census of the 
lumber industry ever taken recently has been completed. It 
shows that in 1909, 48,000 saw mills in the United States 
produced 44,500,000,000 feet of lumber. Of this 36.5 per- 
cent was yellow pine, nearly 11 percent Douglas fir, 10 per- 
cent oak, 8.75 percent white and norway pine, 6.08 percent 
hemlock, 3.9 percent spruce and 3.4 percent western pine. 
Association reports make it safe to estimate that the total 
cut in 1910 was from 5 percent to 10 percent greater than 
in 1909. We can at least ~~ confidently that the actual 
production last year was not less than 47,000,000,000 feet, 
and we can say with equal confidence that if at any time 
within the next five years lumber prices encourage these 
48,000 mills and some others to cut to full capacity, the 
»roduction temporarily will go beyond 50,000,000,000 feet 
n a single year. The President has absolved the lumber 
manufacturers from being in a trust, and because there is no 
control of this immense sawing capacity, the lumber in- 
dustry will constantly be on the verge of overproduction so 
long as large bodies of accessible virgin timber remain. This 
is one factor against high prices for lumber of which we 
are certain. 

Advance Information. 


Another factor that has not been given the consideration 
that it will soon compel is the use of substitutes for lumber. 
The United States Forest Service has made some study of 
the subject and at the ——— of this association the follow- 
ing advance information is supplied: 

The lumber dealers of the ten at present more or 
less treeless middle western states from Ohio to North 
Dakota were canvassed to ascertain how much, as shown 
by their records, substitutes have displaced lumber 
within the past three years. The information was 
sought from this source because the dealers handle both 
lumber and all of its common substitutes. The inquiry 
brought 1,200 replies which show that in this great 
consuming region substitutes already have fille 16 
percent of the demand for shingles, nearly 14 percent 
of the demand for fencing, over 9 percent of that for 
pickets, 6 percent of the demand for flooring, over 5 
percent of that for common lumber and dimension, 4 
yercent of the demand for siding, 3 percent of that for 
lath, more than 2 percent of the demand for sheathing, 
and over 3.5 percent of that for fence posts. While, 
with the exception of fencing, shingles and pickets these 
relative decreases in the demand for the different 
kinds of lumber are not large, they are most significant. 
The reports show without question that the use of sub- 
stitutes for wooden structural material is making steady 
and general progress, both on the farms and in the 
cities. Even more significant is the fact that the use 
of these substitutes has gone the farthest in the oldest 
and richest communities. They are much more largely 
used in Ohio, for instance, than in the Dakotas. Nearly 
all of them, with the exception of the poorer grades of 
prepared roofing and occasional other items, are giving 
good satisfaction and it is the general —- of the 
lumber dealers that their use will rapidly increase. The 
lumber manufacturer who builds a steel and concrete 
saw mill, the pulp manufacturer and the tannic acid 
manufacturer who build immense plants entirely of re- 
inforced concrete, can throw no stones at the farmer 
who erects a cement-block house, roofed with slate or 
cement shingles, and who makes his barn floors and 
feed troughs of concrete. 

The highest grades of all kinds of lumber meet little com 
petition, either among themselves or from other commodi 
ties. Their prices may reasonably be expected to advance 
materially within the next few years. On the other hand, 
the common and low grades of all woods compete with one 
another most vigorously. Moreover, substitutes already are 
displacing them and the competition of substitutes will grow 
fiercer with time. The supply of cement making materials 
is widely distributed and practically inexhaustible. Our fron 
ore deposits will outlast our virgin forests. Our clay beds 
will be with us forever. Just as an example of increased 
competition of lumber with itself may be cited the fact that 
this vear cargoes of Douglas fir from Oregon will be trans 
shipped across the isthmus of Panama and laid down at 
New Orleans, Philadelphia or New York on a 40-cent rate. 

The evidence is conclusive that the lumber manufacturer 
who plans his operations upon the supposition that he will 
get rich through a general rise in the prices of all grades 
of lumber is making a sad miscalculation. The most suc 
cessful lumber operation of the future will be the one which, 
after instituting all the most modern economics in logging 
and manufacturing, allows the least waste, makes the most 


diversified product, and so far as possible, puts the product 
into the hands of the user. Only in fragmentary fashion, 
here and there, has scientific forest utilization been tried In 
the United States. The general reply of the lumberman 
when criticised upon his waste is that he is as saving as 
conditions make profitable, a statement which, while sincere, 
is not necessarily true as regards future possibilities, 


Still Paying the Penalty. 

The northern hardwood operator is still paying the penalty 
of his white pine days. He cut pine and nothing but pine 
as long as he could, then he turned to hardwood, which he 
cut into a few standard thicknesses and sold log run as the 
quickest and easiest way to get it out of his yard,.and this 
practice still dominates the Wisconsin and Michigan hard- 
wood trade. The trend of the times along all manufacturing 
lines calls for specialization. In lumbering it means the 
working up of timber in such fashion as to get the utmost 
possible advantage of its good qualities whether the piece 
be large or small, and for the making of stocks especially 
adapted to the needs of the user. Your secretary is pretty 
green, so he is willing to hazard the prophecy that there 
are possibilities In our Wisconsin and Michigan ash, birch, 
basswood and maple that some bright manufacturer is going 
to make money out of, while his neighbor continues to sell 
log run and kick at the market. Our biggest manufacturer 
has just torn down his burner and will make a profit cf his 
waste hereafter, while another wide awake manufacturer of 
xine, hemlock and hardwood has a good trade in special 
1ardwood stock. These worthy members of the association 
are keeping up with the times, 

Were our birch as high priced as mahogany, it would be 
as fashionable. Why should not we proceed to get the 
rice? Wisconsin leads in birch production, it should lead 
n putting birch finish and furniture into thousands of 
homes, stores and offices where it is now unknown. The 
cypress manufacturers are paying 10 cents a thousand feet 
upon a year's cut to advertise cypress in the popular maga- 
zines, and to keep advocates of it on the ron. The Poug- 
las fir and the yellow pine manufacturers are plannin to 
raise $30,000 to $40,000 each to advertise their product. 
Can not we play the same game? Even our despised hem- 
lock, which is as good a structural timber as is ordinarily 
needed, will wear as well in a paving block as Douglas fir, 
but the public does not know it. 

Moreover, there are possibilities yet undreamed of in all 
kinds of timber. They are waiting for selentific develop- 
ment and utilization. his opportunity was partially recog- 
nized by the University of Wisconsin and the Unit States 
Forest Service when they codjperated to establish at Madison 
the most complete laboratory in the world in which to study 
the properties and uses of wood, In the Wausau laboratory 
the Docent Service will soon show the Wisconsin pulp manu- 
facturer how to make ground wood from hemlock and re- 
lieve him from the necessity of importing high priced Cana- 
dian spruce. The pulp manufacturers and this association 
have contributed liberally for these undertakings. 


A Step Farther. 


Why should we not go a step farther and ask the state 
to provide a school of forest utilization at the university 
where men can be technically trained In the manufacture of 
forest products? The laboratory studies, investiga es, in- 
vents and discovers. The school teaches men how to apply 
scientific principles to the problems of production. Wiscon- 
sin has no need for a school in which to train foresters: 
there are plenty of such schools already in existence, from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. They should be strengthened 
and made more efficient, not weakened, through the multipli- 
cation of small schools. But there Is no college or university 
In Wisconsin or in any other state to which we can send a 
man for thorough instruction in the manufacture of forest 
yroducts. The forestry schools teach us how to grow timber. 
8s it any less important that we should be taught how to 
utilize it? It is likely that the present session of the legis- 
lature will be asked to establish a forest school at the uni- 
versity. Should we not grasp the opportunity before it is 
too late to secure instead the school that is by far the most 
needed, a school of forest utilization? Would it not be 
well for us to have our legislative committee present this 
view to the governor, the legislature and the un a and 
for us to ask other state organizations to join us in our 
efforts to make the most of our timber resources? 


Report on Grades and Information. 


A. R. Owen, chairman of the committee on grades and 
information, then presented an exhaustive report of the 
work accomplished by his committee during the last 
year. The reading of the report was given close atten- 
tion and on motion of George Chapman a vote of thanks 
was tendered the committee for the work done, 


At its meeting yesterday your committee decided it 
would make no recommendations as to values, It con- 
cluded that the weekly sales report furnished by your 
secretary's office gives more pertinent information than 
we could possibly offer at this time. That last year’s 
business was not satisfactory is now a matter of his- 
tory. A consideration of the present and probable 
future conditions will, I believe, be of more interest. 

Our information indicates that stocks in the hands of 
yards and other consumers are as a rule below normal 
and that large crops and high prices have increased the 
purchasing power of our farmers; labor is well employed 
and at increasing wages; general business and the move- 
ment of merchandise has been large in volume during 
the year just closed and should, we think, continue so, 
Late reports indicate easier money and the bond market 
is in a more satisfactory condition, ensuring our large 
business interests a better supply of capital under more 
favorable terms. 

The railroads have been busy, as indicated by the 
reports of gross earnings and undoubtedly they will be 
forced by necessity to increase their purchases in’ order 
to maintain their road beds, rolling stock and other 
properties, 

That more interest has been taken in our products 
in the last two weeks than for some time is evidenced by 
the fact that inquiries are more numerous and orders 
are being booked more freely. While prices are low 
they seem to be firmer, with a tendency toward advance 
on some items. This is particularly true as to hemlock, 

Upper grades of hardwoods are only in moderate sup- 
ply. Demand for them is good, It is entirely safe to 
say that this condition will continue and that prices 
on these grades will advance from year to year. wer 
grades are in good supply and prices correspondingly 
weak. 

Such information as we have in the way of statistics 
may be found in the weekly report just sent out from 
the secretary's office. These reports indicate that the 
shipments of hemlock for the year just closed are slightly 
greater than the production, possibly 5 to 10 percent, and 
I think careful investigation would show that ~ stock 
in the hands of our members is more or less broken. 
Reports indicate an increase in the hardwood stocks on 
hand over January 1 a year ago of about 8 percent. 
These figures were made up from reports of only thirty- 
five members, so it is probably safe to assume that 
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stocks of hardwood January 1 were about the same as 
January 1a year ago. 

Hemlock Log Input Estimate Less Than Last Year. 

Replies to a circular on the subject indicate that the 
hemlock log input will be slightly less than last year, 
about 5 to 10 percent, and that the hardwood log input 
will be increased some, 

Conditions as a whole are more favorable than for 
some time and should be reflected in our business. 
Tae facts above stated are the favorable part of the 
proposition, but on the other hand it is no more than 
right that we should consider the general manufacturing 
conditions. For some time past the returns on capital 
and effort in the various lines of manufacture have been 
attractive. Large sums of money have been invested 
in increasing the capacity of old plants, and in the con- 
struction of new ones. The result of this increase of 
capacity is overproduction. It is undoubtedly true that 
the capacity in many lines of manufacture is far out 
of proportion to the consuming needs. For example, 
we understand that in the iron industry there is employed 
at this time possibly 60 percent of its capacity, but 
at the same time we should take into consideration the 
fact that within the last few years this capacity has 
been increased probably some 40 or 50 percent, also 
that the tonnage in the year just past will be nearly, 
if not fully, as large as in 1905 and 1906. 

Unquestionably what has been true in other manufac- 
turing industries is true with lumber. You all know 
that many of the older plants have increased their 
production and that there have been a number of new 
plants of large capacity brought into operation within 
the last few years. The preliminary report of the cen- 
sus bureau shows that in 1909 there was manufactured 
about forty-four and one-half billion feet of lumber, an 
increase of 34.2 percent over 1908, and 10.8 percent over 
1907. It is more than probable that when the figures 
for 1910 are obtainable they will show a further increase. 
These increases have been made largely in the south and 
west. In the lake states the lumber production is de- 
creasing steadily, ee aa on account of the falling 
off in the production of white pine. 

A careful investigation of conditions show that our 
most serious ailment is one of overproduction, and in an 
industry where the economic law of supply and demand 
has such an unobstructed influence, the result on values 
need not be guessed at. If every producer could or 
would curtail his production so as to more nearly meet 
the consuming needs of the country there would be no 
more complaints of “how unsatisfactory business is,’’ 
and at the same time the consumer would also be bene- 
fited by securing a wholesome and steady market and 
would feel safe in contracting his requirements. 

From a conspectus of the above we conclude that 
business in 1911 should be large in volume and more 
satisfactorv in values. 

As has often been said, our hemlock and low grade 


seems to be no reason for not furnishing the information 
necessary to make out these reports. 


Work of Inspectors. 


During the last year your inspectors have made 528 
calls at the various mills, and have handled 2,326,53 
feet—1,394,825 feet of hemlock and 903,413 feet of hard- 
wood. In the hemlock they found 44,819 feet above 
grade, and 30,398 feet below grade. The hardwood 
showed 6,680 feet above grade and 26,616 feet below 
grade. They made inspections in but 361 of the 528 calls, 
being unable to make inspections in 167 visits on account 
of no loading and for various other reasons. 

Inspectors’ services on reinspections were asked on 
forty-five shipments. The amount reinspected was 416,- 
633 feet. of which 13,112 feet was found to be above 
grade and 73,785 feet below grade. 

We would like to suggest that the members can save a 
great deal of expense as well as loss of time on the 
part of inspectors, if they will make sure that the 
services of an inspector are needed before sending him 
to the point where reinspection was called for, as we find 
in many cases that the inspector’s services are not needed 
when he arrives at his destination. 

Reports also indicate that a large part of the reinspec- 
tion work is on the rejected parts of shipments only. 
As a matter of principle, and in fairness to ourselves, we 
think the members should insist that inspections be 
made on the entire shipments. This, however, is a mat- 
ter for your personal consideration. 


At this juncture President Landon said that the asso- 
ciation was honored by the presence of several promi- 
nent members of a sister association and he would there- 
fore call on C. A. Bigelow, president of the Michigan 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, to address the 
meeting. 

Mr. Bigelow brought words of good cheer as to conditions 
prevailing in the Michigan hardwood market and stated 
that the manufacturers were never in better shape than 
they were today; that is, stocks were low, prices were 
higher and demand was good. He gave some figures 
showing the increase in value of maple during the last 
few years. He said the membership took a great pride 
in the association and consequently a great deal of good 
has resulted. He stated he was there for the purpose 
of conferring with their grading committee on hemlock 
and he was hoping that some ground could be reached 
by which the grading of this commodity could be made 
more uniform. 

The president then called on Bruce Odell, chairman of 


quently Mr. Keeley, the freight traffic manager of the 
road, was notified August 1 that unless the minimum were 
reduced, a formal complaint would be presented to the 
state railroad commission August 15. The result was that 
August 11 a new tariff was issued, effective September 
15, specifying a minimum weight of 40,000 pounds for 
cedar logs and bolts and of 50,000 pounds for logs and 
bolts of all other kinds. In securing this minimum, the 
railroad committee saved the shippers of logs in Wis- 
consin not less than $10,000 a year in freight charges. 


Pickup Logs. 

Another log question was not settled so satisfactorily. 
The Chicago & North-Western Railway Company has a 
tariff that imposes a charge of 50 cents each for picking 
up logs dropped from cars along the right of way. This 
is more than the entire value of small logs. Several 
interviews with the Chicago & North-Western officials 
developed the fact that they would make no change in 
the tariff and also showed a spirit on their part much 
averse to treating with the committee of the association. 
Some practical results were obtained, however. The 
tariff was not changed, but the logs were picked up on 
the Ashland division of the Chicago & North-Western 
and delivered to the owners with no charge made for 
small logs, or roughly, those below twelve inches in 
diameter. This arrangement was satisfactory to the 
shippers on that division, but for some unexplained 
reason, the logs on the Wisconsin division were not 
picked ~~ at all. While this matter of the pickup 
logs has been a somewhat irritating one, the committee 
has not felt like carrying the case to the state com- 
mission. Since, however, the logs have been picked up 
on one division, shippers on other divisions have a strong 
claim for like service. 


Minimum Weights on Lumber. 


The interstate carriers have made general efforts to 
increase the minimum weights on lumber. The Western 
Trunk Line tariffs, on which lumber is shipped from 
Wisconsin and northern Michigan, effective August 15, 
thirty-six feet and to 34,000 pounds for cars thirty-six 
raised the minimum to 30,000 pounds for cars under 
feet and over in length, inside measurement. An informal 
protest to the Interstate Commerce Commission against 
these higher minimums brought from the commission 
a statement that the tariffs which carried them were 
suspended until November 1. ‘This, however, was a 
mistake on the part of the commission, and the higher 
minimums went into effect as published. These new 
minimums for shipments to central and western points 
brought the weights up to those previously enforced 
in Eastern Trunk Line territory and since few members 
of the association opposed them the committee refrained 
from filing a formal protest with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. The commission has repeatedly held, 
however, that where traffic can not be loaded to the 
required minimum, the minimum is unreasonable and 
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PROMINENT LUMBERMEN WHO TOOK AN ACTIVE PART IN THE DISCUSSIONS AT THE ANNUAL MEETING 


hardwoods are their own worst competitors. A careful 
consideration of this fact when making quotations should 
tend toward the establishment of more stable and satis- 
factory values. 


Low Grades Serious Problem. 


The satisfactory disposition of the low end of stocks 
still continues to be a serious problem. It is unfortunate 
not only for the lumberman but for timber owners 
and conservationists that present conditions prohibit the 
manufacture and marketing of large quantities of really 
useable material which we are now compelled to leave 
in the woods or to send to the burner, through our 
inability to market it at figures that will return the cost 
of production. By putting in logs of better quality we 
certainly could reduce the amount of this class of 
lumber. This probably would be as satisfactory a way 
as any of improving this condition, and we probably 
would receive as much for what we did put In as we now 
get. It is unfortunate that the interior mills are com- 
pelled to market their stock in competition with that 
delivered to some of our large consuming and distributing 
centers by water at a very advantageous water rate. The 
interior mills might more satisfactorily market certain 
classes of stock after the close and before the opening 
of navigation. We should all realize that stock shipped 
on low water rates makes prices for that received by rail 
on much higher carrying charges. 

Before leaving this subject, it might be of interest to 
call your attention to some of the figures lately published 
by the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association show- 
ing amount of white pine on hand January 1, 1911, to be 
about 15 percent less than a year ago. Stocks of No. 3 
boards and strips have been reduced a little less than 
30 percent and No. 4 boards about 35 percent. There 
has also been a reduction in the amount of dimension, 
selects and No. 1 and No. 2 boards and strips. It shows 
an increase of about 8,000,000 in shingles and a decrease 
of about 37 percent in 4-foot lath. It may also be well 
to note that there has been some large sales of box 
lumber made at the head of the lakes within the last 
few weeks for delivery upon the opening of navigation. 

Your committee is greatly impressed with the im- 
portance of the information given weekly in the weekly 
sales report. It does feel that this sheet can be greatly 
improved, not by your secretary, but by each and every 
member of this body accurately and promptly making out 
the reports requested. The advisability of this move 
has been questioned by a number of us. I was one 
of the parties who seriously questioned its advisability 
and propriety. After carefully watching the workings 
of the plan adopted I have been fully convinced that 
it is the only proper method of placing accurate and 
pertinent information regularly in our hands. There 


the market conditions committee of the Michigan Hard 
wood Manufacturers’ Association, for « few remarks. 
Mr, Odell said that his early training had not prepared 
him as a public speaker and that he never got up but 
what he felt a weakness in his knees and a trembling 
in his voice. He said he was greatly interested in the 
work being done by the Northern Hemlock & Hard- 
wood Association and he was sorry to hear a pessimistic 
tone in some of the reports of the committees. He 
failed to see any cause for this pessimism, as conditions 
were in much better shape than they were last year, and 
if the manufacturers would pay less attention to saving 
on their saw and logging bills and study the sales end 
of their business more, by securing experts and paying 
them big salaries, he thought that would be one way to 
show a balance on the right side of the ledger at the 
end of the year. He then took up the question of find 
ing new uses for No. 3 common hardwoods and also 
stated that a 5 percent overproduction would make a 
weak market, but that a 5 percent underproduction 
would make a strong market. His remarks were received 
with applause. 


Report of the Railroad Committee. 
In the absence of F. H. Pardoe, chairman of the rail 
road committee, Secretary Kellogg read the committee’s 
report, which follows: 


The railroad committee of the Northern Hemlock & 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association has handled a num- 
ber of important matters during the last year and 
its efforts have met with a fair measure of success. 


Minimum Weights on Logs. 

July 2, 1910, the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
tariff became effective which raised the minimum car- 
load weight for logs from 50,000 to 60,000 pounds, a mani- 
fest injustice, since the log cars in service on this road 
are of only 60,000 pounds marked capacity and it is 
ordinarily impossible for shippers to load hemlock, pine, 
and mixed timber to this minimum with the equipment 
furnished by the carrier. Conferences with some of the 
operating officials having been entirely unsatisfactory, the 
railroad committee collected full information upon the 
actval a of fully loaded cars which showed the 
average to be much under the required minimum. Conse- 


shippers are entitled to reparation for the difference. In 
the cases, therefore, where manufacturers find that 
cars are underweight when fully loaded, they should 
make individual claim for reparation. Difficulties in 
loading to the new minimums are most likely to be ex 
perienced by shippers of basswood and cedar products. 


Eastbound Lumber Rate. 

The general effort of the carriers to advance rates 
resulted in the publication of tariffs originally effective 
August 1, raising the lumber rate one cent from Wis- 
consin and Minnesota points to Central Freight Associa 
tion territory. the request of the commission thie 
increased rate was postponed’ until November 1, and 
again until February 1. Another postponement has now 
been made to carry the effective date beyond the time 
when the Interstate Commerce Commission will announce 
its decision in the general rate advance case, which is 
expected about March 1. Since the proposed higher rate 
upon lumber undoubtedly will hinge upon the general 
case, the shippers’ side of which has been exhaustively 
presented by the other interests, the committee has not 
felt it necessary to make any formal protest against 
the proposed lumber rate. 


Westbound Lumber Rate. 

A somewhat similar case is the attempt of the carriers 
to advance the westbound lumber rate from 75 to %) 
cents from all eastern shipping points to the Pacific 
coast. This advance, which was first published to b« 
effective October 10, 1910, has been successively post 
poned until now its proposed effective date is May 15, 
1911. The determination of the commission as to tli 
reasonableness of this advance probably will be largel) 
influenced by its attitude on the question of general 
freight rate advances. Only a small amount of bircl) 
and maple products are shipped from this territory to the 
Pacific coast but the shippers can not help feeling that 
an 85-cent rate is entirely unjust. Moreover, they believe, 
with a good deal of foundation for the belief, that if this 
rate becomes effective the users of hardwood on the 
Coast will turn more toward Siberian, Japanese and 
Vhilippine woods, which are already making themselves 
felt in California, Oregon and Washington. Only a few 
meirbers of the association are directly concerned in 
this case and they send but little of their product to 
the Coast; consequently, the association is unable to 
fight the advance alone. So far offers on our part to co- 
operate both with the Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers 
Association and the southern hardwood shippers have 
not resulted in concrete action. Every argument which 
was made against this 85-cent rate when it was sus- 
pended by the Interstate Commerce Commission nearly 
three years ago is equally potent at this time. It is 
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possible, therefore, that the commission may reaffirm its 
former decision. 


Overcharges and Overweights. 


The Railroad Commission of Wisconsin held a hearing 
at Madison November 9 on the methods used by the 
carriers in handling claims of overcharge and overweight. 
The committee submitted in behalf of members of the 
association a considerable amount of evidence on the 
points raised. No decision has yet been announced by 
the commission in this case, 

The Wisconsin law provides that complaint of erroneous 


or illegal charges in connection with any service by 
earriers must be filed with the railroad commission 
within six months after the delivery of the shipment 


if it is desired to secure reparation through an order 
of the commission. Shippers asserted at the hearing in 
Madison that more than six months sometimes elapse 
between the date of filing claims with the roads and 
their final rejection and that in such case the shipper 
js left without redress. In response to this the com- 
mission stated that a letter sent to the commission at 
the time the claim is filed with the railroad company 
will stop the running of the statute of limitations against 
such claim. Shippers should, therefore, adopt this pro- 
cedure with all claims which they are convinced are just, 
and which will probably be allowed by the railroad com- 
mission if rejected by the carriers, 


Minimum Weights on Tan Bark. 

The attention of the committee recently has been called 
to the minimums enforced upon tanbark, which re 
90,000 pounds for stock or box cars thirty-four feet and 
under in length, 24,000 pounds for the same cars over 
thirty-four feet in length, and 30,000 pounds for open 
cars. If the members of the association are sufficiently 
interested in this question, the railroad committee will 
take it up with the carriers and attempt to secure a 
minimum weight of 20,000 pounds for closed cars thirty- 
six feet and under in length. 


Coéperation with the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association. 

The Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association has em- 
ployed a high salaried traffic expert to study rate prob- 
lems and to secure if possible more equitable rates 
from northern Minnesota producing points to consuming 
territory. A suggestion from that association that this 
association contribute toward the expenses of this work 
has not been accepted, because of the belief on the 
part of your committee that the chances for securing 
benefits to the members of this association from this 
work were not sufficient to justify the expense. 


Industrial Indemnity. 


The legislative committee, through its chairman, A. 





W. A 


HOLT, GEO. UU. 


L. Osborn, reported on the bill, now before the legis 
lature of Wisconsin, concerning the liability of employ 
ers in negligence actions which fix a measure seale of 
compensation for injuries or death in industrial acei 
dents, Mr. Osborn said the bill makes it incompetent 
for the employer to plead as a defense either that the 
employee assumed the risk of the occupation or that 
the injury or death was caused in whole or in part by 
the negligence of the servant. In other words, the 
employer must assume responsibility for accidents in 
his plant, unless they are due to contributory negli 
gence by the employees. He said this took in all 
classes of industrial business, the farmer as well as 
the lumberman. He said the only way to do would be 
to make 2 contract with the employee that he 
should abrogate his common law and statutory rights 
to recover damages for personal injury or death sus 
tained in the course of employment. 

The schedule of compensations is liberal in case of 
‘lisability, including free medical treatment as long 
48 Necessary and a pension as long as the disability 
lasts or until the amount equals the amount payable as 
‘death benefit. In case of total disability the pension 
is about 65 percent of the annual earnings. For par 
tial disability the pension is apportioned to the loss of 
“arning capacity. For total disability, where care of a 
nurse ‘8 also required, the pension is increased to the full 
‘mount of annual earnings while this condition lasts or 
until indemnity paid equals the amount of death benefit. 
Thay, Osborn also went into the proposed income tax 
mittee Wisconsin. He said that the legislative com 
pred ad recommended that industrial institutions 
aoe | percent on $1,000 profits and 6 percent on 
casion — over. At present the lumbermen had no oc- 

) worry, because there were no profits in the busi 


nhegs i i —s 
ess. It looked to him as though it were a socialistic 
Problem, whereby 


the man w ho had 


After discussi 
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something that the other fellow wanted. 


on on these questions the convention 
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somebody could dip into the pocket of 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 


First order of business was the report of the forest 
fire committee, read by T. A. Green, which follows: 


Report of Committee on Forest Fires. 


Your committee has managed to grow until it is now 
really two committees of three members each, one for Wis- 
consin and one for Michigan. This was found necessary on 
account of the different conditions in the two states. 

Four of your committee were at St. Paul as delegates to 
the Lake States Forest Fire Conference, J. T. Barber, A. R. 
Owen, W. A. Holt and T. A. Green. The conference was a 
distinct suecess. All the varied interests present acted in 
harmony and the resolutions adopted were well received. 
They have since been recommenden by the Minnesota state 
forestry board, and the committees on forestry of the Wis- 
consin legislature. They have been well received by the 
Michigan public domain commission. It seems well to note 
that the general slash burning law of Minnesota will prob- 
ably be repealed; that Wisconsin authorities do not look 
with favor on such a law, and that Michigan is not likely 
to have such a law. 

A number of our members have lost heavily through forest 
fires the last summer and others have been learning of heavy 
damage done by the fires of October, which were at that 
time considered practically harmless. While it is true that 
there have been periods of disastrous fires in the past, they 
were, however, pine slashing fires largely. In recent years 
the fires have been in mixed timber slashings, largely hem- 
lock, and they have done great damage to standing timber 
that has been considered pretty nearly immune in the past. 
It seems probable that fires will be even more prevalent 
in the future. The almanacs for 1911 predict forest fires in 
Wisconsin and Michigan for early fall. 

It seems to be the opinion of nearly all students of the 


situation that something must be done to prevent, as far 
as possible, future fires. The Northern Forest Protective 
Association, whose ultimate object is private patrol, has 


been organized and now has a membership embracing 2,000,- 
000 acres or more. ‘Thomas B. Wyman, for some years past 
chief forester of the Cleveland Cliffs Iron Company, has 
resigned his position with that company to take the same 
place with the new organization. Your committee men- 
tions this because it looks like a step in the right direction. 
We think the new association deserves your fullest co- 
operation and support. Your committee suggests that you 
indorse the resolutions passed at St. Paul and that the 
legislatures of the several states be notified to that effect; 
also that the Michigan legislature be urged to place the 
matter of forest protection and the state fire warden's de- 
partment under the Public Domain Commission. 

Your committee would urge that the members of this 
association take greater pains in the future to prevent fires 
through carelessness, by the employment of watchmen dur- 
ing dry and dangerous seasons and by seeing that all steam 


WIS GEORGE EK. FOSTER, 


STANLEY, 
OF THE NORTHERN HEMLOCK & HARDWOOD MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION HELD AT MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


and 


logging machinery is properly equipped with screens 
spark arresters 
We recommend 


recommend such 


your committee be empowered to 
legislation for Wisconsin and Mich- 
igan as in the may deem best. 

Mr. Green moved the passing of a resolution 
commending the work done at the Forest Fire Confer 
ence, recently held in St. Paul. He called the attention 
of the members to the resolutions passed at that time 
recommending to the legislatures of Michigan, Wiscon 
sin and Minnesota the total inadequacy of the present 
forest fire warden service to meet the existing fire 
hazard to both life and property. The motion carried. 

George H. Chapman moved the appointing of a com- 
mittee on forest fires for the ensuing year, which was 


that 
forest 
future it 


carried, 

A. R. Owen at this time made a supplementary report 
on grades and information, and stated that a wrong 
impression seemingly had gotten out among the mem- 
bers as to the future of the hemlock and hardwood 
trade. He said he did not intend to be pessimistic and 
he felt sure that the lumber business would be a great 
deal better in 1911 than in 1910, 

A lengthy discussion on market conditions took 
place, in which W. A. Holt, W. B. Earle, George H. 
Chapman, J. J. Lingle, A. L. Osborn, George Robson, 
C. J. C. Brearey, M. T. MeGuire, L. A. Rosseau, W. H. 
‘ollins and Eugene Shaw participated. 

Election of Officers. 
The election of officers for 1911 resulted as follows: 


President—W. C. Landon. 

Vice president—M. P. McCullough. 
Treasurer—George EE. Foster. 
Secretary—R. 8S. Kellogg. 


Directors—O. W. Brightman, George H. Atwood, T. A 


Green and R. KE. MacLean, : 
“Committee on Grades and Information—A. R. Owen, 
Cc. A. Phelps, C. A. Goodman, M. J. Quinlan, Frank 


Fountain, J. T. Phillips and Lamont Rowlands. 

The attention of the association was called to the 
annual meeting of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, which will be held in Chicago May 
3-4. The president was authorized to appoint seven 





MELLEN, 


delegates and seven alternates to represent the organi- 
zation at that time. 

The secretary read a communication of a confer- 
ence of the Lumber Tariff Managers to be held in Chi- 
ago February 8, 9 and 10, at which time important 
subjects will come up for discussion. The president 
was also requested to appoint a committee to attend 
this meeting. 

With reference to the proposed 85-cent rate to the 
-acific coast, the Hardwood Lumber Rate Association 
of Memphis asked the financial support of the asso- 
ciation in its fight before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission at Washington. 

Mr. Osborn moved that the matter be referred back 
to the board of directors with power to act, which 
was carried, 


T. A, Green offered the following resolution, which 
was adopted: 


Resolved, That we recognize in the forest products labora- 
tory_at Madison a distinct aid to the lumber industry of 
the United States in solving the problems of the more com- 
plete utilization of the forest. 

Resolved, That we respectfully call the attention of the 
University of Wisconsin to the need of the lumber industry 
for men technically trained in the manufacture, marketing 
and utilization of lumber in order that the products of the 
forest may be utilized to the best advantage and waste 
prevented, and, believing that the university has unusual 
opportunities in this fleld by reason of the presence of the 
forest products laboratory, we recommend that the univer- 
~~ A establish a school of forest utilization to mect this 
need, 

Resolved, That the legislative committee of this associa- 
tion be instructed to present this matter to the governor, 
the legislature and the university and to ask the manu- 
facturers of forest products to join in this request. 


Remarks by Forest Service Expert. 


President Landon said that the Forest Service was 
represented at the meeting in the person of William L. 
Hall, of Madison, Wis., whom he would ask to address 
the meeting. Mr. Hall took up a comparison of lumber 
production as against the population since 1880, which 
showed that for the thirty-year period the increase in 
lumber production had greatly exceeded the increase in 
population and which showed an increase per capita use 





WIS A. L. OSBORN, MEDFORD, WIS. 


of wood. He had prepared a chart to emphasize his 
remarks. In part he said: 

In 1880 the lumber production was 18,000,000,000 feet. 
In 1890 the increase was 31.5 percent. In the decade from 
1890 to 1900 the increase was 47 percent, and between 
1900 and 1910 the increase was 27 percent, representing a 
production of 44,484,000,000 feet. The total gain in these 
thirty years was 146 percent. The population of the coun- 
try in 1880 was 50,000,000; in 1890 it was 63,000,000, 
representing a growth of 25.5 percent, and in 1900 it was 
76,000,000, showing a growth of 21 percent; and in 1910 
it was 92,000,000, showing an increase of 21 percent. The 
total increase in population for the thirty years has been 
3 percent, as against 146 percent for the increase in lum- 
ber production, 

Sawmill capacity apparently has also increased to a 
large extent. We do not know how much the capacity of 
the mills exceeded actual production in previous decadgs. 
Taking the figures for 1909, I have studied this subject 
with reference to two states, Louisiana and Washington. 
In Louisiana 383 mills out of a total of 658 reported their 
capacity as well as their actual production. In that state 
actual production amounts to only 62 percent of the rated 
capacity of the mills. In the state of Washington the 
actual production was somewhat lower, amounting to 51 
percent of the capacity of the mills. With such a margin of 
capacity over actual production it is easy to see how strong 
is the tendency toward increase of production. The plants 
are upon the ground, the operations are all laid out. It is 
perhaps jugt as easy to produce 75 percent of the nominal 
vapacity of the mills as it is to produce 50 percent. Of 
course, the industry, on this account, will respond to every 
improvement in market conditions with an unnecessarily 
large increase in production unless there be a_ sufficiently 
strong control of production to prevent it, and that con- 
trol the figures clearly show to be lacking. 

Following Mr. Hall’s remarks Mr. Osborn offered a 
resolution urging the legislature to make a liberal ap- 
propriation to the state board of emigration to enable 
that body to advertise the advantages of Wisconsin from 
an agricultural standpoint. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


Those in Attendance. 


J. S. Alexander, Wausau, Wis.: Alexander-Stewart Lbr. Co. 


George H. Atwood, Park Falls, Wis. ; Atwood Lbr. & Mfg. Co. 
Cc. H. Allen, Rib Lake, Wis.; Rib Lake Lbr. Co. 

L. Anderson, Caldwood, Mich.; Mercer De Laittre Lbr. Co. 
L. R. Anderson, Stevens Point, Wis.; John Week Lbr. Co. 
Cc. J. C. Brearer, Westboro, Wis.; Westboro Lbr. Co. 

F. W. Buswell, Wausau, Wis.; Buswell Lbr. Mfg. Co. 
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Cc. A. Bigelow, Bay City, Mich.; Kneeland-Bigelow Co. 

W. L. Bartholomew, Schofield, Wis.; Brooks & Ross Lbr. Co. 

W. L. Bartholomew, Schofield, Wis.; Brooks-Ross Lbr. Co. 

S. W. Chambers, Stanley, Wis.; Northwestern Lbr. Co. 

W. G. Collar, Merrill, Wis.; W. G. Collar Lbr. Co. 

George H. Chapman, Stanley, Wis. ; Northwestern Lbr. Co. 

c. C. Collins, Vans Harbor, Mich.; Vans Harbor Land & 
Lbr. Co. 

W. H. Collins, Madison, Wis.; Collins Bros. Lbr. Co. 

. Carson, Milwaukee, Wis.; Flambeau Lbr. Co. 

Edward Deschamps, Milwaukee, Wis. 

J. L. Davis, Phillips, Wis.; John R. Davis Lbr. Co. 

KF. A. Diggins, Green Bay, Wis.; Northland Lbr. Co. 

R. T. Dowd, Winona, Minn.; Doud Sons & Co. 

J. W. Elliott, Eau Claire, Wis.; Daniel Shaw Lbr. Co. 

M. E. Ellingson, Milan, Wis. 

W. B. Earle, Hermansville, Mich; Wisconsin Land & Lbr. Co. 

L. G. Earle, New Richland, Wis.; Willow River Lbr. Co. 

George FP. Foster, Mellen, Wis.; Foster-Latimer Lbr, Co. 

» W. Gibson, Medford, Wis.; Medford Lbr. Co. 

E. J. Gillouly, Mellen, Wis.; Foster-Latimer Lbr. Co. 

Cc. A. Goodman, Marinette, Wis.; Sawyer-Goodman Co. 

Rk. B. Goodman, Goodman, Wis.; Goodman Lbr. Co. 

T. A. Green, Ontonagon, Mich.; Greenwood Lbr. Cc 

J. F. Halpin, Ontonagon, Mich.; Greenwood Lbr. Co. 

P. W. Hollister, Oshkosh, Wis.; Hollister, Amos & Co, 

F. M. Hart, Tomah, Wis.; C. A. Goodyear Lbr. Co. 

Edward A. Hamar, Chassell, Mich. ; Worcester Lbr. Co. 


William L. Hall, Madison, Wis.; Forest Service. 

W. A. Holt, Oconto, Wis.; Holt Lbr. Co. 

Bert Joseph, Tomahawk, Wis.; Bradley Co. 

J. Hi. Johannes, Wausau, Wis.; Jacob Mortenson Lbr. Co. 

William J. Kenlen, Eau Claire, Wis.; New Dell Lbr. Co. 

J. C. Knox, Cadillac, Mich. ; Michigan Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn. 

William C. Klann, Milwaukee, Wis.; Rietbrock Land & Lbr. 
Co. 

R. Knox, Chassell, Mich.; Worcester Lbr. Co. 

J. W. Kaye, Westboro, Wis.; Westboro Lbr. Co. 

R. 8. Kellogg, Wausau, Wis.; secretary. 

W. C. Landon, Wausau, Wis.; Barker & Stewart Lbr. Co. 

Cc. L. Linden, Eau Claire, Wis.; John H. Kiser Lbr. Co. 

Charles F. Lusk, Owen, Wis. 

I’. H. Lusk, Thorp, Wis.; Nye, Lusk & Hudson Co. 

J. J. Lingle, Westboro, Wis.; Westboro Lbr. Co. 

M. P. McCullough, Schofield, Wis.; Brooks & Ross Lbr. Co. 

W. T. McGuire, Milwaukee, Wis.; Rietbrock Land & Lbr. Co. 

R. E. MacLean, Wells, Mich.; I. Stephenson Co. 

If. W. Moore, Fond du Lac, Wis. ; Moore & Galloway Lbr. Co. 

James O'Callaghan, Vulcan, Mich.; O'Callaghan Lbr. Co. 

A. R. Owen, Drummond, Wis.; John 8S. Owen Lbr. Co. 

Bruce Odell, Cadillac, Mich.; Cummer-Diggins Co. 

A. L. Osborn, Medford, Wis.; Medford. Lbr. Co. 

A. Oelhafen, Tomahawk, Wis.; John Oelhafen. 

a. Ze on Green Bay, Wis.; Diamond Lbr. Co. 

*, J. Quinlan, Soperton, Wis.; Menominee Bay Shore Lbr. 
‘o. 


Frankland Powell, Rice Lake, Minn.; Rice Lake Lbr. Co, 


G. C. Robson, Parrish, Wis.; Parrish Lbr. Co. 
L. A. Rosseau, Merrill, Wis.; H. W. Wright Lbr. Co. 


Ii. C. Ross, Blackwell, Wis. ; Flanner-Steger Land & Lbr. Co, 


John F. Rehfeld, Merrill, Wis.; H. W. 
IL. Rowlands, Tomah, Wis.; C. A. 
S. C. Rozenbeck, Hackley, Wis. ; 
W. A. Smith, Oconto, Wis. 

H. Hf. Stolle, Tripoli, Wis.; Stolle-Barndt Lbr. Co. 
Kugene Shaw, Eau Claire, Wis.; Daniel Shaw Lbr. Co. 
M. R. Sutleff, Park Falls, Wis.; Atwood Lbr. & Mfg. Co. 
Cc, C. Uber, Tomahawk, Wis.; Bradley Co, 

W. A. Schneider, Schofield, Wis.; Brooks & Ross Lbr. Co, 
J. L. Wells, Dunbar, Wis.; Girard Lbr. Co. 

A. C. Wells, Menominee, Mich.: J. W. Wells Lbr. Co. 

W. H. Weber, Bayfield, Wis.; Bayfield Mill Co. 

W. J. Wagstaff, Oshkosh, Wis. 


SALES MANAGERS MEET. 

Tuesday, January 30, the sales managers of the firms 
affiliated with the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manp- 
facturers’ Association met in the club room of Hotel 
Pfister, Milwaukee, and talked over ways and means for 
perfecting a permanent organization. No definite con- 
clusions were arrived at, as most of the day was devoted 
to talking over trade conditions and prospects for 191], 


Wright Lbr. Co. 
Goodyear Lbr. Co. 





PACIFIC COAST MANUFACTURERS’ ANNUAL. 


President Discusses Vital Subjects—Lien and Employers’ Liability Laws Acted Upon — Movement to Extend Use 
of Coast Woods——Progress in Transportation Matters Reported. 


SEATTLE, WaAsH., Jan, 28.—In point of attendance, 
enthusiasm and business disposed of, the annual meet- 
ing of the Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation held in this city today probably never has been 
surpassed. Matters of great importance to the lumber 
industry of the state were discussed and important 
measures authorized, including a decision by the asso- 
ciation to fight for the passage of the employers’ 
liability bill which is now before the Washington 
legislature and which was drafted largely by lumber- 
men; Paul EB. Page, of Buckley, Wash., of the Page 
Lumber Company, being chairman of the commission 
appointed by Governor Hay to draft the bill. 


Rail Branch Meets. 


At 11 a. m. a short meeting of the rail branch of the 
association was held. C. EK. Patten, of the Atlas 
Lumber & Shingle Company, Seattle, one of the vice 
presidents, presided. As complete reports of all rail 
branch committees were to be presented at the after- 
noon meeting of the association no committee reports 
were called for at this meeting. The only business of 
importance transacted was the election to membership 
in the association of the Kureka Cedar Lumber & 
Shingle Manufacturing Company, of Hoquiam, Wash. 
After inviting all visiting lumbermen to be the guests 
of the Seattle lumbermen at luncheon at the Hotel 
Washington, Mr. Patten declared the meeting ad- 
journed. 

Visiting Lumbermen at Luncheon. 

The luncheon tendered by Seattle lumbermen to vis- 
iting members and representatives of the press at the 
Hotel Washington, was indeed an enjoyable affair. 
The party was seated at 12:30 p. m. and after a short 
address IX. G. Ames, of the Port Blakely Mill Com- 
pany, advised the guests to ‘‘fall to’’; and his advice 
was followed to the letter. The Seattle lumbermen 
are to be congratulated for the excellent noon enter- 
tainment thus provided for the visitors. 


Meeting of Cargo Branch. 

At 1:30 p. m. the cargo branch was called to order 
by Chairman C, KE. Hill, of the Tacoma Mill Company, 
Tacoma, Wash. A nominating committee was ap- 
pointed to select the executive board for the cargo 
branch for the coming year. The following members 
were nominated and unanimously elected to serve: 
©. BE. Hill, Tacoma Mill Company, Tacoma, Wash.; 
R. H. H. Alexander, Vancouver, B. C., British Colum- 
bia Mills, Timber & Trading Company; D. E, Skinner, 
Seattle, Wash., Port Blakely Mill Company; W. B. 
Mack, Aberdeen, Wash., 8. E. Slade Lumber Company ; 
N. J. Blagen, Hoquiam, Wash., Grays Harbor Lumber 
Company; E. O. MeGlauflin, Hoquiam, Wash., North 
Western Lumber Company; I. G, Ames, Seattle, Wash., 
Puget Mill Company; E. G. Griggs, Tacoma, Wash., St. 
aul & Tacoma Lumber Company; Fred K. Baker, Bell- 
ingham, Wash., Bellingham Bay Lumber Company; J. 
F. Ives, Seattle, Wash., Stimson Mill Company, and 
H. Kirk, Seattle, Wash., Seattle Lumber Company. 

Ek, G. Ames then presented to the members the new 
G list for the export trade, which has just been issued. 
He stated that the F list issued in 1908 never has 
been used, and that this new list is by far the best 
ever gotten up, and he urged its adoption. A vote 
being taken, everyone was in favor of the new list. 
It was announced that it will be circulated to all 
manufacturers and buyers and will take effect May 1, 
1911. As there was no further business, the meeting 
adjourned, 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


At 2:15 p. m. President E. G. Griggs called the an- 
nual meeting of the association to order, and proceeded 
with his annual address, which follows: 


It is exceptionally gratifying to me to be able to refer 
to this annual gathering as the eleventh year of our 
associated existence. Through all the fluctuations of 
business activities we have maintained our organization 
and strengthened our friendship. Competition may be the 
life of trade, and we manufacturers may be after each 
other’s scalps, yet I take as much pleasure in chron- 
icling the sale of a million feet of cheap boards by 
one of our members as I do in congratulating another 
on loading up with cheap dimension and setting the 
pace for us all. 

The growth of our membership, the condition of our 
treasury, the successful burdens we have borne finan- 


cially and otherwise, the satisfying results attained 
by our subsidiary organizations, in reality branches 
of the association, all tend to a deserved pride in and 


_ justification of our existence. 


With enthusiastic committees and trustees devoting 
liberally their time to the work of this association the 
greatest benefits and the highest possible efficiency 


are attained. 

A strong supporting membership has made this pos- 
sible. I am not blind to the fact that there are a 
number of manufacturers on the Coast who are not mem- 
bers of this or any other association, but I believe it is 
due to their lack of appreciation of the opportunities 
offered to foster and protect an industry, rather than 
to their desire to get something for nothing. 

The association can expand and develop in many ways 
and the benefits will be in direct ratio to the expansion. 
Where an industry is of such vital importance to the 
prosperity of the state and affects in its ramifications 
the prospects of such a large percentage of our popula- 
tion, we can indirectly affect a great many people. 

In cobperating with our sister association, the Wash- 
ington Forest Fire Association, we can accomplish, as it 
has done, a great good. We little know and hardly 
appreciate what devastation can occur in this state should 
the disastrous forest fires recur. 


Forest Fire Prevention. 


The excellent records of the recent Spokane meeting of 
the Western Forestry & Conservation Association should 
be widely circulated and read by all. 

I can not refrain from interpolating in my address a 
resolution adopted by it at its annual meeting. It is op- 
portune and to the point: 


We believe that each state government should 
develop a concrete, far seeing forest policy suited to 
its conditions. It should have an ideal in view, 
based upon probable future conditions as well as 
those now prevailing. All education and legisla- 
tion, therefore, should consider constant development 
as well as the system best suited to the present. 
While each state has different problems there are 
certain general principles of forest economics which 
must prevail generally. The object of this associa- 
tion and of the state associations should be to further 
uniformity where uniformity is desirable, but also 
to guard against ill-considered adoption by your legis- 
latures of measures which are locally inapplicable. 

The forest fire evil is the most serious problem for 
consideration and one which affects the entire com- 
munity. The loss of forest resources, as well as the 
destruction of life and property other than timber, 
injures every member of the commonwealth. While 
the forest owner should do his part, the state is 
equally responsible for the safety and prosperity of its 
citizens. 


We believe that the following essentials of an 
effective forest fire policy demand immediate adop- 
tion: 


1—Liberal state appropriation specifically for forest 
protection, with ample latitude for such coépera- 
tion with other agencies as shall secure the greatest 
effectiveness, especially through the encouragement 
of further extension and efficiency of private and 
county effort. 

2—-Improvement and strict enforcement of laws 
against fire, the state to exert its police authority 
to this end. ° 

3—Systematic study of forest conditions and needs, 
to afford basis of intelligent action and of any further 
desirable legislation. 

4—Provisions for enlisting the self interest and 
technical gompetence of the forest owner in the exe- 
cution of fire work, thus securing economy and 
efficiency. 

5—Provision for inducing unprogressive owners to 
coéperate in forest protection, 


6—Facilities for educating the public to the im- 
portance of the fire subject. 
To further legislation to this end, we recommend 


that there be a legislative committee appointed by 
each of the state associations, the chairman of each 
committee to regularly transmit information to the 
forester of this association for distribution to each 
of the legislative committees to insure the prompt 
and complete interchange of legislative ideas and 
arguments. FHach of the state legislative committees 
should consult with representatives of the federal 
and state forest service to insure against independent 
and possibly conflicting legislative campaigns. 

We appreciate the confidence shown by our gov- 
ernment and state bodies for considering forest legis- 
lation in inviting our representatives to their councils, 
and advise the support of their effort to improve for- 
est conditions, fe 

We believe that by these means the local prob- 
lems of each state can be satisfactorily solved and 
that it is unnecessary for this association to make 


detailed recommendations which may not be uni- 
formly applicable to each state. 

Legislative Action Needed. 
I believe an aroused public sentiment should indorse 


legislative action looking toward the protection, not so 
much o1 individual timber holdings, but of the state 
itself. The largest holder ct timber and with an 
asset which can never be replaced, the state is criminally 
negligent of the interests of its citizenship in not prop- 
erly guarding and prmeotina this great resource. 
The individuals of the state have led in this work, 
but fire is no respecter of boundary lines or ownership, 
and one fire may affect all. It is not beyond the con- 


fines of legislative intelligence to appreciate that our 
neighboring state of Oregon lost 1,750,000,000 feet of 
burned timber last year, which if saved to the state would 


have brought in over $20,000,000, according to report 
submitted to the governor by the Oregon Conservation 
Association. 

Oregon may not be as favorably situated to prevent 


fires as Washington, and its timber holdings are go 
vast they may not miss a billion or two, but we are 
subjected to similar losses and our legislators should be 
alive to the interests of the state. " 
Timber is compelled to pay more than its share of 
equitable taxation, and it should receive more considera- 
tion on the of expenditures. With 


. part efficient coép- 
erative work, proper patrols and supervision, and a reali- 
zation of the magnitude of the work, the best results 


can be accomplished. 

The Conservation Congress held in St. Paul, Minn., if it 
did nothing outside of politics but emphasize the wisdom 
of preventing waste in our timber resources alone, 
justified its existence. When we realize that the South, 


the far East and the West are all studying this same 
question and how much has already been accomplished 
in this line, we appreciate that we can profit by the 


experience of others. 

We can also be justified in asking something for our 
lumber, as if of no value, it will not warrant conserva- 
tion. This whole movement is educational in effect, and 
any effort which will tend to protect our virgin resources 
should be strongly supported. The national government 
today has established a Forest Service which shows its 
appreciation of the timber resources under federal con- 
trol. I believe it will be one of the strongest depart- 
ments of the government, and will have more to do witli 
the value of our own holdings than any other. The 
price of our lumber is largely determined by the depletion 
of timber holdings nearer the vast consuming markets 
than our own. 

We still furnish but a small percentage of the con- 
sumption of the United States. 

Uniform Taxation Desirable. 

We are, however, vitally interested in the taxation 
methods pursued at home and abroad, and this question 
is receiving the attention of nearly every national and 
local organization. 

Some uniformity in our taxation laws should be evolved, 
and a better method pursued than has been followed in 
the depleted districts. Our laws should encourage growth 
and not depletion. If timber is to be sacrificed because 
of taxation, it will never pay its full quota into the 
state, as it will be cut and forced on an unwilling market 
and only that which can be sold at a profit will be 
handled. 

The timber crop is our only one and should yield the 
greatest revenue. Compound the interest charge and 
figure the cost of carrying the timber, together with 
the fire risk, consider the use to be made of logged-off 
lands, and a great many operators will prefer to invest 
in city real estate or irrigated lands. They are all co- 
related in a way and dependent upon the development of 
the industry. 

The logged-off lands were well discussed by Mr. Dono- 
yan in a paper presented at our last semiannual meet- 


ing. They are continually increasing, and should be 
reforested if not suitable for crops. The encouragement 
of settlers and the use of lands for ranges for beef 
cattle, should be fostered. 


up our lands we must secure from 
the railroads favorable rates on low grade stock. No 
operation can be conducted without this accumulation 
and it is our greatest fire menace. Without a market 
provided it is left in the woods, such portion alone of the 
tree being taken as will stand the freight. I believe 
an intelligent classified freight rate on both wood and 
lumber would solve our difficulties and pay the railroads. 
The Car Stake Question. 

A further saving in our timber resources could be 
effected if the railroads would permanently equip thelr 
flat and log cars. In furnishing log stakes it is @ wel 
known fact that our best logs are cut up for this pur 
pose and a car is newly equipped on every load, I am 
pleased to report that the Northern Pacific Railway Com- 
pany is actively at work on a log stake improvement. 
Slow as railroads are to adopt new devices I trust this 
improvement will be installed in the near future. 


To properly clean 


Our bureau of inspection work, both cargo and rail, 
continues to have the merited support it deserves. Seems 
organizations have accomplished all that was predict 


for them. 

The Cargo Inspection Buréau, ist 
tinct incorporation, is contemplating a new export | 
The high rank the certificate of this bureau has obtained 
is the best measure of its success. It has the confides 
of buyer and seller and its permanency is established ‘ 

With the opening of the canal and further competit nd 
with southern woods, a better understanding = 
be arrived at nationally regarding our competitive grat al. 
Even in government canal bids we have been han a 
capped in bidding on account of government insistenss 
of a higher grade from the Coast manufacturers th 
from the Gulf states. 


a separate and dis- 


Our rail bureau is well conducted and shows the son 
dom of coéperation with the Southwestern \W ie ap- 


and the Oregon and Washington association aation o 
parent that we need codperation and standardiza 
manufacturing and grades. 
Odd Lengths. 
We are practically supplying the same 
the railroad situation has changed the ma! 
year. 
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We could handle such questions as the odd length 
controversy as they do in British Columbia and can 
bundle our stocks, including the short, provided we are 
working together. Custom will soon remove any objec- 
tion, and if necessary the saving will warrant concession 
in price. As the stock can all be used, it is a con- 
servation measure that we must adopt. 

[ believe the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation can in many ways assist our association in move- 
ments of this kind. < 

Where so many competitive interests are involved, 
there is bound to be divergence of opinion. Our industry 
is national in scope. We have much to do in securing 
statistics and in publicity measures. 

It is apparent that the people who control legislation 
are the centers of population and the lumber industry 
has less to fear in acquainting them with facts regard- 
ing tariff issues than in crying for protection. 

Favors Tariff Commission. 

We are one country and the Pacific Coast will be 
brought in close touch with the East when the canal 
is completed. I can not but feel that the proper 
solution of our revenue difficulties is in the establishment 
of a permanent tariff commission. Give us a body of 
men—experts, if you please—who will study tariff meas- 
ures, gather facts and figures and report their findings 
to Congress. Eliminate the constant agitation which 
affects our business condition and cut out the logrolling 
“seratch-my-back-and-I-scratch-yours’”’ method of taxa- 
tion, and I do not fear the lumber industry will get 
its just dues; so will others. 

The futility of crowding the results of a business 
lifetime into one short session of Congress is apparent. 

While the munificent gifts to philanthropic projects 
are to be applauded, I can not get away from the im- 
pression [ have that proper governmental supervision and 
control would preserve to the people a great deal of 
money. I do not believe that all the commercial brains 
of our country were developed in the preceding quarter 
century, though I must say the opportunities to accumu- 
late enormous fortunes seem less apparent in this genera- 
tion than the last. - 

Lumber must not be made the funeral pyre of tariff 
revision and the work of our national committee in its 
campaign of education is highly commended. 


Improvement Possible in Manufacturing Methods. 

Everything we, as manufacturers, buy or our employees 
consume must be treated alike as regards tariff reduction. 
If not we will have to secure some talented scientist 
to “Brandeis” our industry. I believe it. was Louis 
ID. Brandeis who stated the railroads could save $1,000,- 
000 a day by the adoption of scientific operating methods, 
producing efficiency ete. : ; 

We, too, have much to learn in remodeling our busi- 
ness methods, though we find competition so keen that 
every percent saved in the cost of manufacture is im- 
mediately donated to our customers. 

Our capacity is more than the markets will absorb 
today though as fast as one curtails another new mill 
starts up. It is therefore incumbent on the manufac- 
turers to extend their markets wherever possible. It is 
in the interest of not only ourselves and operatives 
but the railroads. By judicious advertising and expendi- 
ture of money for exhibits, permanent and otherwise, 
I believe we can greatly increase the demand for our 
product, , 

By codperative methods we have made possible our 
lumbermen’s indemnity exchange, an insurance company 
built up and fostered exclusively by Jumbermen, With 
eight years existence, money on hand and in convertible 
securities, rates reduced, plants improved and a_ better 
understanding of insurance risk, we feel that the ex- 
change has been most successful. Careful and regular 
inspections and immediate compliance with recommenda- 
tions will improve our risks and warrant our assuming 
larger responsibilities. ae : 

The legislative work of our association is reflected 
in the results of the factory inspection law. It is a 
pleasure to read the labor commissioner’s report and 
see the beneficent results—accidents reduced, plants pro- 
tected and labor conditions improved. 


Liability Insurance. 


The efforts of the commission on liability insurance 
have been submitted to the legislature through the gov- 
ernor. We are vitally interested in the proper, sound 
and sane solution of this great problem. I have re- 
hearsed its importance in every annual address, and we 
all know how important it is to the citizenship of the 
state. I consider this bill the most advanced piece of 
legislation the state has yet attempted. Where there 
are so many conflicting interests it will be hard to agree 
on any measure, Let us first realize our present condi- 
tion and the wisdom of a remedy will be apparent. , 

The compensation act as recommended by the commis- 
sion involved a point of constitutionality that must 
be determined as to the rights of the state in declaring 
its police powers and taking away the right of com- 
mon law. The wisdom of the rates, the apportionment 
to any class of one commissioner without protecting all, 
the compensation in case of removal of safety devices, 
the control of the fund and the relief from future law 
suits—these are some of the details that require thought 
and possible remedy. 

On the other hand, I can conceive of no law which 
will be more beneficial in its effect on the man who is 
injured. The assurance of immediate payment by the 
state to his heirs or dependents of a sum of money 
sufficient to care for them will be a solace to the. provi- 
dent as well as the improvident without recourse to law 
or the intervention of some solicitor. I believe this fact 
alone will create a better feeling between employer and 
employee. 

Kach industry should care for its maimed and while the 
tax will be high it must be final and definite. 

Indirectly, there will be a great saving to the tax 
paying public, as jurors, lawyers, court fees and an 
interminable amount of expense will be saved. 

The administration of the fund will require the greatest 
integrity, but the money all goes to the beneficiary. In 
the final analysis the consumer must pay the bill, as 
every industry must be conducted at a profit to be 
successful and profits only accrue where income exceeds 
expense, 

The bureaus of information which have been conducted 
seem to be strongly supported. They will continue to 
be successful and beneficial as long as all information 

ecured is authentic and complete. 

The advantage of frequent conferences and knowing 
What your neighbor is getting, for his output encourages 
every salesman to get full value, and 50 cents a thousand 
is a whole lot when the manufacturer tries to save it in 
manufacturing, but it looks small to the buyer if he 
can not do any better. 

We are fortunate in being able to note the passing 
of the transit car privilege, a concession that will be felt 
more and more. 

_, Naturally, we have indorsed San Francisco as the 

Panama Exposition City,’’ but our indorsement seems to 
have had but little weight. Their civic efforts and 
their just pride in rehabilitation should be rewarded. 

rhe canal resolutions acquire strong indorsement to 
become effective, and all efforts to improve and control 
rte nt aap commerce between coasts should be en- 

[Ouraged, 

Our meetings were held in different cities this summer 
and were most successful. Aberdeen and Bellingham 
are filled with lumbermen who are princely entertainers. 
_ During the last year we have lost strong supporters 
and prominent associates, stricken by the, hand that 


t} 


neither love nor prayer can withhold. In respect to 


them and because of our faith in the future, let us carry 
on the burdens we have assumed and in whose success 
we take pride. 


Report of Legislative Committee. 

Following President Griggs’ address, Paul E. Page, 
chairman of the legislative committee, was called upon 
for a report of his committee. This report, which deals 
with the new employers’ liability bill before the state 
legislature, and which suggests that a number of 
changes be made in the bill before it shall be accepted 
by the association, follows: 


At a meeting of the legislative committee of your asso 
ciation, held at the office of the said association in Seattle 
on January 27, the proposed employers’ liability law was 
thoroughly discussed, and after due consideration the fol- 
lowing resolutions were made: 

1—That the general plan of the bill submitted to the 
legislature of the state of Washington by the commission 
appointed by Governor Hay be approved with the following 
changes : 

2—That the schedule of rates proposed in section 4, page 
11, be reduced to 40 percent of the rates suggested by said 
commission. 

38—That said section also be amended to provide that the 
payments shall be made monthly on or before the fifteenth 
day of each month for the previous month. 

4—That section 10, page 18, be amended to read so that 
one-half cent per day shall be paid by the employer and one 
half cent per day be paid by the workman into the fund 
known as the first aid fund. 

ry 


5—That section 24 shall be amended to read: “The com 
mission shall consist of three commissioners to be appointed 
by the governor, one of whom shall be appointed from the 
laboring class.” 

6—That if possible section 31, page 25, shall be amended 
to provide that in case this act is declared unconstitutional, 
any accident that may occur during the operation of this 
act or before the act is declared unconstitutional shall be 
settled upon the basis provided by the schedule in this act. 

Upon the reading of this report a spirited discussion 
ensued. A motion was made to indorse the report of 
the committee, but D. HK. Skinner objected on one 
point. In section 9, page 18, of the bill, where it speei- 
fies that the employer or employee is penalized for any 
violation of the rules; he believed that it should pro 
vide that in ease due diligence is exercised by the 
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employer he shall not be held. Mr. Skinner believed 
that there were many cases where the employer might 
unknowingly violate the rules; but that he should not 


be held if able to prove that he has exercised due dili 


gence, and has no knowledge that the law is being 
violated. An amendment to this effect made by Mr. 


Skinner was passed, 


Fred K. Baker, of Bellingham, then brought up the 


discussion as to rates to be charged under the provi 


sion of the new bill. He believed that the rate fixed 
by the committee of 1 percent of the pay roll should 
be increased to 11%, percent. C. E. Patten then said 


that as one of the committee and after much investi 


gation he was convinced that 1 percent was sufficient. 
Mr. Patten said that it would be a great mistake to 
create too ‘large a fund as the commission in charge 
might become very liberal in its policy of making 
settlements. He said that his observations were based 


on settlements from twenty-five mills. 


President Griggs then called for statements from 


two visitors to the meeting, both of whom are inter 


ested in the compensation act movement. The first 
of these, J. P. MeGoldrick, of Spokane, Wash., said 
that as a member of the commission he would state 
that the measure is a compromise bill, that there are 
undoubtedly objections to it in parts, but that as a 
whole it is the best law that can be expected at this 
time. He said that in his opinion it is. better to shape 
legislation and do it first than to wait for the labor 


element to do it. 


Lloyd J. Wentworth, of Portland, Ore., the second 
visitor called upon, for remarks on the subject, said 
that up to last November the laws of Oregon were 


fairly satisfactory, but that under the new employ 


ers’ liability law, which was put through in November 
by the labor element, every defense of the manufac 
turer was taken away, that the death limit had been 
removed, and that the employer was thrown entirely 


upon the mercy of the jury. 


H. G. Miller, of Kalispell, Mont., was then asked for 
his views on the subject, and he made a very interest- 
ing talk, bringing out what has been done along this 


line in Montana. He said in part: ‘‘There is a nation 
wide sentiment that technicalities be wiped out of the 
law. We must meet the issue squarely, and the 
Washington proposed law is a good step in the right 
direction. It is not a matter of compensation for an 
injury, it is a matter of going to the root of the evils 
and stopping the accidents themselves. ’’ 

Others who talked on the question were W. C. Yeo- 
mans, Pe Ell, Wash., and George Cornwall, of Port- 
land, Ore. After further discussion the matter was 
brought to a vote and the committee’s report was 
unanimously accepted. 

Mr. Patten then said that as the report had been 
accepted and it was the intention of the manufae- 
turers to stand behind the proposed bill, prompt action 
should be taken, as the bill is being fought by insur- 
ance men and some lawyers. On motion by Mr, Pat- 
ten the chairman appointed a committee to go to 
Olympia and work for the bill before the legislature. 
The entire legislative committee of the association 
was appointed with the exception that J. J. Donnovan, 
Bellingham, Wash., was appointed to take the place 
of Paul E. Page at Mr. Page’s request; and E. O. 
McGlauflin, of Hoquiam, Wash., was substituted for 
George H. Emerson. E. G. Ames, of Seattle, was ap- 
pointed chairman to lead this committee. 


Market Extension Committee Reports. 

George 8. Long, Tacoma, Wash., of the Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Company, was called upon for the re- 
port of the market extension committee. This report 
follows: 


Your market extension committee begs to report that the 
exhibit of fir finish, known as the “Minneapolis Exhibit,” 
has been maintained during 1910, and according to all re- 
ports from the local committee in charge of this exhibit as 
well as from the lady who looks after the rooms, as an ad- 
vertisement it is a pronounced success, 

At the monthly meeting of this association in Tacoma in 
December, it was decided to put another similar exhibit in 
Chicago, provided the necessary funds could be raised. 

In the meantime, it has developed that there ts quite a 
widespread interest in the proposition of advertising Pacific 
coast wood, and a very pronounced impetus to this move- 
ment has come from the action of the Oregon & Washington 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, which has appointed a 
committee to meet with a similar committee from the South- 
western) Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and with a 
committee from the Pacifie Coast Manufacturers’ Association, 
to take up the question of, the larger publicity campaign of 
Pacific coast woods, especially and particularly the woods of 
Washington and Oregon, 

As a result of this movement committees from each of 
these three associations met at Centralia, Wash., on the 
14th of January, at which meeting were recommended the 
following : 

1-—-That it is the sense of this meeting that market exten- 
sion work be carried on jointly by the three associations 
and not separately as heretofore, and that it be placed in 
the hands of three, one from each association, instead of a 
larger number, so that speedy action may be taken on such 
matters as will necessarily come before it for consideration. 

2—That a fund of $50,000 or more be raised to carry 
on the work of the exploitation of Pacific coast woods, and 
that the timber owners and allied interests be called upon 
for liberal subscriptions, 

_$—That the funds so raised shall be reasonably appor- 
tioned to each of the states. 

4—That each association forming a part of this market 
extension committee be requested to take action on this at 
its first regular meeting. 

5—If this action be favorable to these recommendations 
the members of the joint committee recommended above is 
to be immediately appointed. 

Further, that the chairman of each association after 
making the appointment of the member of said fomt market 
extension committee shall appoint a special soliciting com- 
mittee of as many members as may be deemed necessary to 
take such further action as is advisable for the purpose of 
raising funds for the exploitation of Pacific coast forest 
products, and that the report be made at the next succeed- 
ing meeting of the association, and the result reported by 
the secretary of this committee for transmission to the 
other members. 

Move in Right Direction, 


Your committee begs to report that it looks upon this 
wider publicity of Pacific coast woods as a move in the 
right direction, as there is no possible reason why elther 
the state of Washington or the state of Oregon should have 
any conflicting interests in this movement. They are manu- 
facturing the same kind of lumber and marketing it in prae- 
tically the same territory in such uniformity of Froight rates 
and trade conditions, as to make the conditions allke for 
each and every manufacturer whether he be situated in 
Washington or in Oregon. 

The many advantages of a joint movement of this kind 
are so apparent that it is hardly necessary to recite them, 
but the leading advantage is that in unity of action, a wider 
field can be covered at a minimum cost and your committee 
earnestly recommends a hearty coéperation in this proposed 
movement, 

It is apparent that if this united movement should pre- 
vail the maintenance of the exhibit at Minneapolis and the 
maintenance of a similar exhibit at Chicdgo would probably 
fall within the sphere of the joint committee representing 
the three associations, as would also any other scheme for 
advertisement or exploitation, 

In our opinion, therefore, no further steps should be 
taken for the installation of the Chicago exhibit until it ts 
determined whether or not this wider movement shall pre- 
vail, and your committee is unanimous in recommending the 
joint action of the three associations in this movement and 
requests such action on the part of your association as will 
authorize progress in this proposed scheme. 

Among the many reasons why Pacific Coast woods should 
be exploited, there are two which stand out with such 
prominence that it seems unnecessary to mention any other: 

1—-There is searcely any use of wood either for interior 
finish or for outside or structural work but what fir is most 
admirably adapted. 

2—This wood is in such great abundance as to constitute 
practically the future supply of the country, and it is only 
a question of time when it will become the leading stage 
in lumber. As soon as its merits are well and favorably 
known throughout the country with the further fact that 
the great abundance of the wood will furnish a liberal sup- 
ply for many years to come, there ought to be no question 
but what the consuming trade for lumber will turn to fir, 
and this movement can be hastened by a wide publicity of 
its merits in all the country east of the Rocky mountains. 


The report was accepted and adopted, 

PD. E. Skinner then spoke with reference to the bill 
now being introduced in the legislature by Senator 
Bassett, who proposes to recodify the state insurance 
law. With regard to clause 34 of this law, Mr. Skinner 
said that if passed it would practically void any exist- 
ing policies, and spoke in favor of a substitute clause 
which would rectify this evil. A committee to appear 
before the legislature on this insurance matter was 
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appointed by the chairman as follows: 
J. H. Bloedel and C. C. Bronson. 


Election of Officers. 


The nominating committee of the association then 
reported the following nominees for the various offices 
for the ensuing year: 


President—BE. G. Griggs, Tacoma, Wash.; St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Company. 

First vice president—E. G. Ames, Seattle, Wash.; Puget Mill 
Company. 
Second vice president—J. H. 
Larson Lumber Company. 
Third vice president—-C. KE. Patten, Seattle, Wash. ; 
Lumber & Shingle Company. 

Fourth vice president—-K. O. McGlauflin, Hoquiam, Wash. ; 
North Western Lumber Company. 

Treasurer—C. C. Bronson, Seattle, Wash.; Day Lumber Com 


D. E. Skinner, 


Bloedel, Bellingham, Wash. ; 
Atlas 


pany. 

Trustees—D. FE. Skinner, Seattle, Wash.; Port Blakely Mill 
Company. A. D. McRae, Fraser Mills, B. C.; Canadian 
Western Lumber Company. W. B. Mack, Aberdeen, 
Wash.; 8. EB. Slade Lumber Company. George Startup, 
Startup, Wash.; Wallace Lumber & Manufacturing Com- 
pany. Cc. BE. Hill, Tacoma, Wash.; Tacoma Mill Company. 
V. H. Bonner, Everett, Wash.; Weyerhaeuser Timber Com- 
any. FF. H. Jackson, Clear Lake, Wash.; Clear Lake 
sumber Company. FP. EK. Page, Buckley, Wash.; Page 
Lumber Company. Ralph Burnside, Raymond, Wash. ; 
Willapa Lumber Company. : Stuchell, TEverett, 
Wash.; Eclipse Lumber Company. L. G. Horton, Seattle, 
Wash.; Northwestern Lumber Company. 


Those nominated were unanimously chosen as the 
officers for 1911. 


San Francisco Exposition Indorsed. 


On motion of F. H. Jackson the secretary was in 
structed to send a telegram to President Taft inform 
ing him that the Pacific Coast Manufacturers’ Associ 
ation is in favor of San Francisco as the location for 
the Panama Exposition to be held in 1915. 

It was then moved by Fred K. Baker that a vote of 
thanks be extended to Seattle lumbermen for the 
luncheon tendered the visitors. The motion carried. 

E. F. Cartier Van Dissel, of the Phoenix Lumber 
Company, Spokane, Wash., was then called upon for a 
few remarks. He brought to the attention of the 
meeting the proposed lien law now before the state 
legislature, and backed by the Washington Arts & 
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Crafts Association. Mr. Van Dissel said that if this 
bill becomes a law it will seriously affect building in 
the state. This bill gives the retailer a lien on the 
property for the amount of the balance due the con- 
tractor from the owner only. This, he says, is all in 
favor of the contractor and will result in the retailers’ 
refusing to sell to any except those known to be abso 
lutely reliable. 


Reports of Secretary and Committees. 


The time being short, a motion was passed to the 
effect that the various other committee reports be 
sent in circular form to members. These reports, be- 
ing those of the secretary, bureau of grades, and trans- 
portation and cargo committees follow: 


Secretary’s Report. 


The year 1910 was not productive of much prosperity 
to the members of our association, especially in the mat- 
ter of prices. In fact the prices obtained for many items, 
especially common lumber and some items in the cedar 
manufacture, were as low at one period as during the 
panic from 1894 to 1897, with the difference that labor, 
stumpage, supplies etc. were very much higher. This, 
together with unsettled conditions relative to purchases 
by large transportation companies, factory buyers and 
others, caused a cessation in orders that had to be taken 
care of by the retail trade, the export business, the 
California demand and specialties. 

Of a probable consumption of over 200,000,000 feet a 
year the railroads the last two years have bought less 
than 100,000,000 feet. With a depreciation of 20 percent 
in the equipment yearly it wild be seen that the pur- 
chases of the transportation companies have been less 
than normal. This difference caused the dumping of a 
lot of lumber into California that caused an appar- 
ent overproduction. The factory buying was slightly less 
than in 1909 but prices for this stock were on a whole 
better than the rest of the output. The California market 
was made a sort of dumping ground and values were 
not satisfactory. The export trade, always comparatively 
small in comparison with the total output, held to its 
normal volume, and the fact that prices were not always 
satisfactory demonstrated the keen competition pre- 
vailing. 

The increase in settlers in the different Pacific Coast 
states and the Canadian provinces caused such a demand 
for lumber that probably a good deal of the loss in 
other channels was overcome. 
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Outlook Favorable. 

The prospects for this year look excellent. The rail- 
roads, who have not for two years been buying, will 
be compelled to place orders to take care of ¢he depre- 
ciation in their equipment. Advices from the East indi- 
cate that the retail dealers as a rule have low stocks 
on hand which will have to be replenished except where 
crops were small last year. Immigration to the Coast 
is continuing and new fields are being opened up, leading 
to the belief that an increased lumber consumption will 
take place despite substitutes. There is no reason to 
believe that the demand for shop common and factory 
stuff should be any less than in 1910. The export cargo 
trade is a fixed quantity subject of course to fluctuations, 
but with the opening of the Panama canal this feature 
of the lumber industry should have an upward trend. 
There is no reason to believe that the California demand 
will retrograde. 

Coming to the work of the association, in which you 
are more interested than a personal idea of trade condi- 
tions, I desire to state that despite many hard struggles 
involving many issues the beginning of the eleventh year 
of its existence shows the association is in fair shape, 
all things considered, Last year we had a membership 
of 230; today our membership consists of 198. Ten new 
members have been enrolled, Twenty-five members were 
dropped from the rolls because of bankruptcy, several 
were burned out, and others resigned because of a 
change in ownership and other causes. 


The receipts and expenditures last year were as 

follows: 
RECEIPTS. 

RS EPPO T ETE ey TT errr Toe ee Tere ETT $11,804.57 
I, ND occa 6ecianede ghee dd ce nbesesceudens owes 8,570.65 
ee errs Pn Soy eee ee 2,706.40 
i a ais ach ace ig bh Mle dnb 4aie Sopinieck one ahe 4,624.01 
OER INI g.0.6.o-n 0.0'010.0.0.0:0 60:00505090000.800000.0% 819.71 
PUG HED TUE wc cecrcccdacocesccetoecescosces 859.14 
Cushman memorial fund. sg ce Reb OS Daneone 500.00 


Total . . $29,884.48 


SE | can ROMS SA RDS SRE MAD Eee eas Rtas. e MARKS Oo pee $11,804.57 
Ae eR eee ee ee whine be .be Bae eh wage 5,958.84 
Sr pd itcie Wel wine tiga anit Bienes CLs 1,841.13 
ED Did ana eva cs, on1siva Atala ele Dex N/a OE ae Pw beh oa Erb biel 4,624.01 
NN an 5 Sin Glial greta ak alt el gael vets tere aig 610 RNG Bia SE 734.71 
Preight TAte 2... cccccccvscescnsssesarsaccescesecs 859.14 

NE de ides Sa AAdN ORS et boa Ree nhed ERS eh wanes 25,822.40 

BALANCE ON HAND 

Ns trait 4 54s Oks Bde eee gubeceeae $ 2,611.81 
5. a hers Biachd,6-ouane bie ka blak pasanenced 865.27 
PVOMOtion TUNG. ...5..00s000. Se AE a atk vee ate 85.00 
Cushman memorial fund......... Serr eee 500.00 

Total .. : peu ; ....$ 4,062.08 


The secretary's office issued 326 circular letters to the 
members last year at a cost of $700.89, forwarded 11,500 
individual pieces of printed matter, at a total cost to 
all branches of $1,295.61. 

IXxpenses of maintenance of this office were increased 
in a few notable items. For example our proportion 
of expense to the Association Bureau of Grades amounted 
to $4,700, as against $3,800 the year before. Dues to 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association were 
increased from $2,000 to $4,400. The expense of maintain- 
ing the Minneapolis exhibit, amounting to $1,841.13, 
hitherto assumed jointly with the Southwestern Washing- 
ton Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, was borne en- 
tirely last year by our association. With the proposed 
Chicago exhibit some arrangement will have to be made 
for maintenance either by an increase in dues or by 
assessment. This and other advertising features were 
touched upon at the December meeting and probably will 
be taken up again today by the chairman of your com- 
mittee on market extension. 


Work of the Secretary. 


The secretary, at the request of your president and 
board of trustees, made three trips to the Kast last year. 
The first. one was for the purpose of attending the 
retail conventions on behalf of odd lengths; the second 
as a delegate to the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association at New Orleans and the third at a meeting of 
the board of governors of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association at Chicago. Besides the secretary 
visited about 150 mills in this state during the year, 
and the total mileage govered was about 16,000 miles. 
Detailed reports of these trips were furnished you from 
time to time. 

The special freight rate refund was made to the rail- 

road companies during the year and the account is 
practically clofed. It is to the credit of the special 
freight rate committee that of a total of $358,000 refunded 
the losses through bankruptcy amounted to a trifle over 
3,000. 
. Prineipally on account of our freight rate case in Wash- 
ington, D. C., several amendments were added to the 
Interstate Commerce Act, notably one relating to the 
suspension of a rate advance until it can be heard before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 


Transportation Matters. 


Your committee on transportation accomplished a 
notable piece of work in abolishing transit shipments 
west of the Missouri river. This is a matter that had 
been before the railroads over ten years. This committee 
is endeavoring to secure a rate whereby cedar products 
ean be shipped with fir, spruce and hemlock. This will 
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increase the sale of mixed cars. It has also up the ques- 
tion of the door rate, which will benefit the factory mem- 
bers of the association. 

The board of trustees and the committees of the asso- 
ciation have been diligent the last year. There has al- 
ways been a quorum of the board of trustees and much 
good work has been accomplished that does not appear in 
this report. 

During the last year a cedar branch of this association 
was organized and a plan of operation is being worked 
out by an able committee. There has been need for a 
branch of this kind for many years and intelligent work 
will bring the cedar industry to the place it belongs. 

Following the custom established three years ago the 
summer meetings of the association were held at points 
outside of Seattle and Tacoma, the last ones being at 
Everett, Tacoma, Hoquiam and Bellingham. In each 
place the attendance was large and the resident members 
treated the visitors in a royal manner. These meetings 
should be continued. 

Delegates to the retail conventions recently appointed 
by President Griggs are doing good work in advertising 
our products, All who can spare the time should attend 
the annual meeting of the Western Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association at San Francisco in February. 

The output of our members last year was about the 
same as in 1909, namely 2,200,000,000 feet. 

Many of our members are of the opinion that their dues 
to the association are based on shipments. This is a mis- 
take. The dues are based on the actual annual output 
of lumber, lath and pickets at one cent a thousand feet. 
In order to take care of the dues to the different branches 
same are divided according to the actual output charge- 
able to each branch, irrespective of the stock on hand at 
the end of the year. 

The secretary’s office acknowledges the hearty support 
of the officers, committees and members the last year, 
without which the work would be nullified. 


Bureau of Grades Report. 


The Associated Bureau of Grades has through its chief 
inspector rendered to the different members of our asso- 
ciations a detailed report of the work done by the bureau 
during the last year. This leaves very little for your 
committee to report. It might be of interest, however, 
to know that the Bureau has made 889 inspections at the 
different mills belonging to the three associations. The 
total receipts for the year have amounted to $9,277:88, 
which has been divided between the three different asso- 
ciations as follows: Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, $4,650; Oregon and Washington Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, $2,750; Southwestern Washington 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, $650; the balance 
being made up of cash on hand the first of January, the 
moneys recéived for special inspections and for grading 
rules ete. 

During the year a request was made by the bureau 
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from all the different manufacturers for a list of com 
plaints received on account of improper grading, and it is 
with considerable satisfaction that we are able to report 
that few of the mills have had any serious difficulty on 
account of complaints made on manufactured lumber 
This shows that the mills have coéperated with our in 
spectors in endeavoring to bring about more uniform 
grades and a higher class of planing mill work. 

Besides the matter of bringing about uniform inspec 
tions and patterns, the bureau has been able to assist 
the mills in many other directions, principally in the 
matter of suggestions regarding proper facilities for grad- 
ing and manufacturing, as well as being able to secure 
for the manufacturers competent planing mill men and 
graders. This last feature of the work is one that might 
be extended. 

We believe the most important work we have accom- 
plished is the grading rules governing the grading of car 
material. These rules have been adopted by the Master 
Car Builders Association and also by the Storekeepers’ 
Association, and are now being used in the inquiries that 
come to us from many of the different railroads. 


Transportation Committee’s Report. 


Your committee on transportation respectfully reports 
on the various matters which were placed with the com 
mittee during the year, as follows: 


Diversion and Reconsigning Privileges. 

This subject is one that has caused the manufacturers 
of forest products much concern for many years, and sucli 
privileges as provided for by the lumber tariffs operated 
very injuriously in the marketing of lumber and shingles, 
especially the latter article. After much discussion be 
tween the manufacturers and a number of conferences 
with the traffic officials of the western railroads, we were 
finally successful in having the transportation companics 
agree to a modification of such privileges, effective 
December 24, 1910. Such action eliminates the putting 
into transit for reconsigning for stations in the Nort! 
Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, 
Texas and states west thereof. It is hoped that the ter 
ritory from which these privileges have been eliminated 
can be further enlarged. 


Switching Charges. 

The entrance of the Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget Sour! 
railway and the Oregon Washington railroad into 
Washington: producing territory created a_  conditiol 
whereby they could not obtain shipments from ma!i' 
mills without a switching charge attaching. Throue': 
the efforts of the committee such charges are being a! 
sorbed by the different lines, which in effect gives ma! 
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mills located only on Northern Pacific tracks through 
rates to eastern points served by the two lines above 
mentioned, 

Common Rate Points. 


Owing to the different transcontinental railroads now 
entering very largely all of the lumber producing terri- 
tory in Washington and Oregon it is desired that the 
freight rates of the principal lumber producing sections to 
all territory reached by the different lines be made equal. 
At the present time there are differentials ranging from 2 
to 5 percent a hundred pounds in the territory which is 
that far distant eastward as to be included in territory 
taking equal rates. 

Rate aqjustments have been frequently made by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission during the year which 
in general were reductions favorable to the producing 
sections of other woods and the results of such changes, 
however, were not to reduce below rates that had pre- 
viously been effective. Nearly all of the instances were 
by reason of intermediate points taking higher rates than 
important points beyond and the changes were somewhat 
compulsory on account of the long and short haul clause 
in the Interstate Commerce Commission Law. 

Carload Minimums. 


There are no other lumber producing sections in which 
the railroads require carload minimum weights as high 
as in the Pacific Northwest. The minimums prevailing 
for white and yellow pine are for cars less than 36 feet in 
length 30,000 pounds; cars 36 feet and over in length 34,- 
000 pounds. This prevents the Pacific Coast lumber man- 
ufacturers from furnishing eastern lumber dealers, espe- 
cially the buyers located in small towns where wood only 
is used for construction purposes, with their small orders. 
In other words, they are compelled to buy in the middle 
North or southern territory. 

In addition to the loss of this business we also suffer 
by reason of increased cost of loading. As is fully under- 
stood by all manufacturers, in order to get carload mini- 
mum weights as prescribed by tariffs into the cars, it is 
necessary to load to full visible space capacity, which 
makes it much more expensive than if the car could be 
loaded but two-thirds full. It is the committee’s belief 
that the railroads would endeavor to adopt a basis of 
minimum carload weights which would be uniform for 
all lumber producing sections. 


Mixed Shipments. 


The freight tariffs do not permit the loading of cedar 
lumber with fir lumber unless the charges for the entire 
shipment would be on the basis of a higher rate for cedar. 
This in effect prevents manufacturers from marketing 
cedar lumber products with equal freedom with fir, and 
as both are used commonly in the same building, except 
that the cedar portion is much smaller in quantity, there 
should be a provision made whereby both woods can be 
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shipped together. A lumber yard located in a small town 
does not in any year use a straight carload of cedar 
lumber, and consequently the use of this wood is much 
restricted by reason of the present tariffs preventing its 
movement. It is only with great difficulty and loss that 
the manufacturer can log the cedar stumpage with fir 
as it is reached, and unless present conditions can be 
modified much of this timber will be left in the woods. 


Classification. 


It is the committee’s belief that all forest products 
should be under one general classification taking the 
same freight rate. This is the situation in many _ sec- 
tions and should prevail in the Pacific Northwest. Where 
the raw material is located and is manufactured into 
finished products most largely without the addition of 
other material of different character, one rate should 
apply. This would operate to establish manufactories 
for the production of all articles made of wood in the 
timbered sections and this condition is the one most 
favorable for the complete utilization of the entire tree. 


Cargo Committee’s Report. 
The report of the cargo committee, which was pre- 
pared by Charles E. Hill, follows: 


As chairman of the cargo committee I regret to report 
the attendance at the meetings has not been as regular 
as the importance of the branch of the trade warrants. 
Whether the absent members have been too industriously 
engaged in meeting competition of their neighbors or 
have been satisfied with the present profits of the domes- 
tic and offshore trade, I leave them to say. It seems to 
me, however, that whatever their 1910 net earnings have 
been they might have been materially augmented had we 
all gathered together once @ month, and with a feeling 
of confidence in each other discussed how to get a new 
dollar back for an old one. Year by year our water- 
borne shipments progress while the price retrogresses. 

he reason for the latter condition can only be attributed 
to overproduction and that in turn to the operating of 
mills nights. A restricted output inevitably will produce 
4 return of satisfactory prices because restricted output 
can result only from harmony of action among the manu- 
facturers. I might mention right here that it appears 
Somewhat singular to me that you can find harmony in 
the ranks of the logger, the retail trade, the brokers and 
mm the ranks of the California buyers, but not in the 
ranks of the manufacturers. Statistics bear out the 
Statement that the lumber demand is growing year by 
year and it is therefore apparent that the measure of 
Profit we are to enjoy will be regulated by the measure 
of wisdom we display in our future operations. 


There being nothing further to come before the 





meeting, the chairman declared an adjournment. 
A CONFERENCE OF PRESIDENTS. 


At 5:30 p. m. a dinner was given at the Hotel 
Washington, a purpose of which was a conference of 
presidents of lumber manufacturers’ associations west 
of the Rocky mountains to talk over conditions and 
plans for the mutual welfare of the associations rep 
resented. The following were present: 

J. P. McGoldrick, president Western Pine Manufacturers’ 

Association, Spokane, Wash. 

H. G. Miller, formerly president Montana Larch & Pine 

Manufacturers’ Association, Kalispell, Mont. 

L. J. Wentworth, president Washington & Oregon Lumber 

_Manufacturers’ Association, Portland, Ore. 

Vv. C., Yoemans, president Southwestern Washington Lumber 

Manufacturers’ Association, Pe Ell, Wash. 

—- ene president Shingle Mills Bureau, Seattle, 

ash. 

=. G. Griggs, president Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, Tacoma, Wash. 

E. F. Cartier Van Dissel, Spokane, Wash. 

W. C. Miles, Globe, Wash. 

George 8. Long, Tacoma, Wash. 

bh. G. Ames, Seattle, Wash. 


_ 


The last four are prominent association workers. It 
was expected that the presidents of two British Colum- 
bia associations and George X.-Wendling, president of 
the California Sugar & White Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association, would be present at the dinner, but they 
were unable to attend. 


Those Present. 
The following were in attendance at the general 
association meeting: 
8. = qennaen, Cosmopolis, Wash.; Grays Harbor Commer 
cial Co. 
Fr, L. Selleck, Selleck, Wash.; Pacific States Lbr. Co. 
George 8. Long, Tacoma, Wash.; Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. 
Paul EB. Page, Buckley, Wash.; Page Lbr. Co. 
kX. G. Ames, Seattle, Wash.; Puget Mill Co. 
Charles E. Hill, Tacoma, Wash. ; Tacoma Mill Co, 
HI. Kirk, Seattle, Wash. ; Seattle Lbr. Co. 
C,. BE. Patten, Seattle, Wash.; Atlas Lbr. & Shingle Co. 
J. D. Butler, Seattle, Wash.; Parker-Bell Lbr. Co. 
2. C., MeGlauflin, Hoquiam, Wash.; North Western Lbr. Co 
J. I. Ives, Seattle, Wash. ; Stimson Mill Co. 
G. R. Farr, Skykomish, Wash. ; Skykomish Lbr. Co. 
C. W. Miller, Skykomish, Wash.; Skykomish Lbr. Co. 
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Kk. I. Blake, Seattle, Wash.; Skykomish Lbr. Co. 

L. C. CC, Laurson, Tacoma, Wash.; Pacific Lbr. Inspection 
Bureau. 

William Walker, Seattle, Wash.; Puget Mill Co. 

I’, C. Schoemaker, Raymond, Wash.; Willapa Lbr. Co 

Neil Cooney, Cosmopolis, Wash.; Grays Harbor Commercial 
Co, 

Kk. R. Hogg, Seattle, Wash.; Atlas Lbr. & Shingle Co. 

>. A. Poyneer, Everett, Wash.; Ferry-Baker Lbr. Co. 

'T. Babcock, Seattle, Wash. ; Lumbermen’s Inspection Bureau. 

C.-8. La Forge, Monohon, Wash.; Allen & a Mill Co. 

I. W. W. Alexander, Seattle, Wash.; Pacific Lbr. Inspection 
Bureau. 

A. A. Scott, Mukilteo, Wash.; Crown Lbr. Co. 

EK. F. Heisser, Seattle, Wash.; Alaska Lbr. Co. 

Cc. W. Lea, Seattle, Wash. ; Hewitt & Lea Lbr. Co. 

John McMaster, Seattle, Wash.; John McMaster Shingle Co 

Robert 8S. Wilson, Seattle, Wash.; Robert 8. Wilson. 

J. H. MeDonald, Barnett, B. C.; North Pacifie Lbr. Co. 

J. A. Ryan, Seattle, Wash.; Seattle Lbr. Co. 

John 8S. Creech, Raymond, Wash.; Creech Bros. Lbr. Co. 

W. A. Whitman, ‘Tacoma, Wash.; Tacoma Mill Co. 

Edward Ostrander, Portland, Ore, ; secretary Oregon & Wash 
ington Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 

Jerry Startup, Centralia, Wash. ; Lumber Mfrs.’ Agericy. 

Harry Stutchel, Everett, Wash. ; Eclipse Lbr. Co, 

L. G. Horton, Seattle, Wash. ; Northwest Lbr. Co, 

J. J. Donnovan, Bellingham, Wash.; Larson Lbr. Co. 

W. B. Mersereau, Doty, Wash.; Doty Lbr. & Shingle Co. 

T. R. Greenwood, Centralia, Wash.; Associated Bureau of 
Grades. 

Ik. F. Cartier Van Dissel, Spokane, Wash.; Phoenix Lbr. Co. 

W. C. Miles, Globe, Wash. ; Globe. Lbr. Co. 

H. G. Miller, Kalispell, Mont. ; ner Lbr. Co. 

J. P. McGoldrick, Spokane, Wash. ; McGoldrick Lbr. Co. 

L. J. Wentworth, Portland, Ore.; Portland Lbr. Co. 

R. W. Vinnedge, North Bend, Wash.; North Bend Lbr. Co. 


Cc. C. Bronson, Seattle, Wash.; Day Lbr. Co, 
H. I. Veness, Seattle, Wash.; Gold Bar Lbr. Co. 
J. W. Dempsey, Tacoma, Wash. ; aomaneey Lbr. Co. 


D. B. Skinner, Seattle, Wash.; Port Blakely Mill Co. 

W. H. Doud, Tacoma, Wash.; Defiance Lbr. Co. 

Frank V. Larson, Tacoma, Wash.; Defiance Lbr. Co. 

A. T. Armstrong, Seattle, Wash.; Gold Bar Lbr. Co. 

J. H. Bloedel, Bellingham, Wash.; Larson Lbr. Co. 

Fred K. Baker, Bellingham, Wash. ; Bellingham Bay Lbr. Co. 
I’. H. Jackson; Clear Lake, Wasb.; Clear Lake Lbr. Co. 

J. W. Dickson, Tacoma, Wash.; Mineral Lake Lbr. Co. 
C. R. Sauers, Aberdeen, Wash. ; Union Mill Co. 

W. H. Boner, Everett, Wash.; Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. 
George B. Maxwell, Seattle, Wash.; Canal Lbr. Co. 

,. H. McLafferty, Tenino, Wash.; Blumauer Lbr. Co, 

U. K. Swift, Seattle, Wash.; Lester David Co. 
KE. G. Griggs, Tacoma, Wash. ; St. Paul & Tacoma Lbr. Co 
W. C. Yeomans, Pe Ell, Wash.; Yeomans Lbr. Co. 

C. D. Furth, Everett, Wash. ; Robinson Mfg. Co. 





Martin Murphy, Snohomish, Wash.; Thomas Lake Lbr. Co. 
W. T. Horr, Spokane, Wash.; Holland-Horr Mill Co. 

V. H. Beckman, Seattle, Wash.; secretary. 

Charles Kirkwood, Seattle, Wash.; assistant secretary. 

J. H. McWilliams, Everett, Wash. ; McWilliams & Henry. 
George N. Skinner, Seattle, Wash. ; Port Blakely Mill Co. 


INSTRUCTIVE LETTER. 


Association President Introduces Innovation 
in Official Message to Members. 








SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 28.—H. 8. Stine, recently elected, 
president of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Asociation, of 
Seattle, has sent out to the members of the association 
a letter on the order of a President’s message. This is 
an innovation on the part of President Stine, and would 
seem to indicate that he will not be president in name 
only during his term of office. In the letter, after deal- 
ing briefly with the progress made by the association 
during its existence, and praising the work of the re- 
tiring president, Walter B. Nettleton, he takes up the 
different departments of the association, showing how 
they may be used for the benefit of the members, In 
closing his letter, Mr. Stein says: 

Take a personal interest in every department of the 
association; do what you can to bring the service up to 
the highest possible point of efficiency; give the officers 
your earnest support at all times; discharee any duty 
imposed upon you promptly and thoroughly, and particu- 
larly do what you can to lighten the burden of the secre- 
tary’s office. Advertise the association at all times and 
under all circumstances; show your loyalty always, and 
help in every way to make the Pacific Coast Shippers’ 
Association the best and most serviceable lumber associa- 
tion in the country, 

The following is President Stine’s letter in full: 

The Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association, during the 
administration of my predecessor, advanced from an 
obscure position among lumber organizations to one of 
national prominence and importance, It advanced from 
a position of experiment and uncertainty to one of 
unusual practical success in the field of active endeavor 


to place the lumber business in all of its branches on a 
higher moral plane. 





R. W. VINNEDGD, NORTH BEND, WASH. 


By its example and endeavors it has encouraged honest 
treatment by both buyer and seller, one to the other, 
under all circumstances and conditions, the proper regard 
for all order obligations and the equitable adjustment of 
all disputes and controversies without recourse to courts 
of law. 

The success of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association 
has been due to the active interest taken in its affairs by 
the members of the association and the faithful and 
untiring work of its officers, who have at all times been 
actively and ably supported by the board of trustees. 

The personal attention the retiring president, Mr, Net- 
tleton, at all times gave to the details of the work of the 
association and his able advice to the officers in the dis- 
charge of their various duties largely contributed to the 
success the association has met with in the different 
departments, 

The association has at all times been fortunate In hav- 
ing active, progressive committees that promptly and 
efficiently disposed of all matters referred to them, 

Finally the work of the association has been practical 
and highly efficient in all of its departments. It has 
directed its efforts along lines which bring ‘to its mem- 
bers recurring benefits from time to time, 

Due to the large number of complaints handled hid the 
secretary, which cover the whole field of possibility of 
questions of that nature, he is able to quickly and accu- 
rately advise members on almost any question of ethics 
which may be presented to him. His files carry complete 
records of all cases handled during the last three years. 
He has complete records of all cases handled by our .arbi- 
tration committee, and of all cases arbitrated in which 
our members were interested. He also has the record of 
court decisions affecting the interest of Coast shippers, all 
of which are unusually valuable for reference and are 
always at your command. 

The legal department is open to all members of the 
association either for advice or for the collection of 
commercial accounts, This department is in charge of 
Mr. Walter Metzenbaum, who has made a specialty of 
lumber claims and who has been unusually successful 
in handling such cases as have been entrusted to him 
during the time he has been employed by the association. 

The freight rate department, in charge of Miss M. E. 
O’Brien, a recognized expert in tariff matters, is valuable 
and necessary to all Coast shippers, and the efficiency 
of this department is indorsed by the railroads of the 
country by their using our rate book in their general 
offices as a book of reference. 

The freight claim department is in charge of Mr. B. L. 
Fairbanks, who has had Jarge experience in freight claim 
matters, having for years been employed in the claim 
department of the Great Northern and other railroads. 
This is a new department and, I feel, one which will be 
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appreciated and generally patronized by our members. 
All claims will be filed in the name of the association, 
which will certainly insure prompt attention and settle- 
ment by the railroadd interested. Mr. Fairbanks will also 
handle the freight claims of your mill connections, which 
fact you should make generally known, and in this way 
make the department self-supporting and successful. 
The Minnesota Transfer branch of the association is in 
charge of Mr. W. M. Lalor. This branch of the associa- 
tion is invaluable to slippers handling lumber and shingles 
routed via the Minnesota Transfer or the Jakes. Members 
should not hesitate to write Mr, Lalor for any information 
desired regarding the movement and location of cars, 
weights, transfer records, repacking broken bunches of 
shingles, tallies, reconsigning ete. This branch of our 


service must be used to be properly appreciated. 

Keep Mr. Lalor advised of your shipments by advice 
cards or letter addressed to him at Minnesota Transfer. 

In using the different departments of the association 
address our communications direct to the managers in 
charge. 

The continued success of the association depends on 
the hearty coéperation of each and every member. It is 
the interchange of information which makes our service 
efficient and valuable. 

It is expected that you promptly report every case of 
unethical conduct which may come to your notice, per- 
sonal or otherwise; reporting all overdue accounts in 
which you are interested, either from the retail dealer 


or the Coast manufacturer; and that you promptly reply 


to all communications from the secretary's office, no 
matter how unimportant they may appear to you at the 
time. 

Take a personal interest in every department of the 
association; do what you can. personally to bring the 
services up to the highest possible point of efficiency; 
give the officers your earnest support at all times; dis- 
charge any duty imposed upon you promptly and 
thoroughly, and particularly do what you can to lighten 
the burden of the secretary’s office. Advertise the asso- 
ciation at all times and under all circumstances; show 
your loyalty always, and help in every way to make the 
Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association the best and most 
serviceable lumber association in the country. 

If. S. Srine, President. 








FINAL SESSION AND BANQUET AT PITTSBURG. 


Officers and Directors Chosen for 1911—Brilliant Dinner Concludes a Convention Memorable for Successful Business 
and Entertainment Features—Eloquent Addresses on Timely Topics. 


The concluding session of the fourth annual conven- 
tion of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Penn- 
sylvania was held in the Manufacturers’ building, Pitts- 
burg, Friday morning, January 27, and was devoted 
largely to the transaction of routine association business, 
The election of officers resulted as follows: President, 
R. S. Cornelius, of Butler; first vice president, C. P. 
Mayer, of Bridgeville; second vice president, D. W. 
Simpson, of Indiana; treasurer, A. J. Stewart, of Wash- 
ington. A. C, Rightor, of Pittsburg, was reélected sec- 
retary. The election of ciirectors gives the following 
board for 1911: C. EK. Andrews, New Bethlehem; W. K. 
Borland, Oil City; A. G. Breitwieser, Pittsburg; R. 8. 
Cornelius, Butler; Charles I’. Eggers, Uniontown; W. T. 
Geddes, Windber; Edwin M. Hill, Pittsburg; J. I. Hol- 
bein, Evans City; C. P. Mayer, Bridgeville; D. W. 
Simpson, Indiana; A. J. Stewart, Washington, and C. 
C. Yohe, Monongahela. 

The afternoon was spent in a visit to the Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Memorial Hall and the famous Carnegie 
Institute. 

The Banquet. 

Friday evening a banquet at the Schenley concluded 
the splendid program of entertainment worked out in 
coéperation between the officers of the association and the 
Pittsburg Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association. After 
an enjoyable dinner the guests were favored with a num- 
ber of addresses by well known speakers, the first by At- 
torney Leo Weil, president of the Voters’ Civic League 
of Allegheny county, who, upon being introduced by 
Chairman I’, E. Miller, vice president of the association, 
as toastmaster of the evening, said in part: 

It seemed to me at first strange that I should be asked 
to act as toastmaster at the lumbermen's banquet, and when 
I was told that the speakers Were to be Dr. Burnett and 
Mr. Gibbony and that both of them would talk upon the 
subject of civics or with reference to civie matters, I 
wondered why that was, and as I wondered I finally under- 
stood that this wave that is sweeping from ocean to ocean, 
from coast to coast, for civie betterment, for civie uplift, 
that this wave had affected and impressed. the minds of 
business men and that you as business men understood 
that this question of good city government was a business 
proposition and not a political one; that you were business 
men engaged in business enterprises and that this appeal to 
you, the lumbermen’s association of the state of Pennsyl- 
vania, as a business proposition affected largely your business 
interests as business men, I think the fact has been disclosed 
by the late census in the United States that those 
cities which had good government were the cities 
that were progressing and that in these cities the popula- 
tion had inereased to a normal proportion and that those 
cities which had bad government were the cities where 
the normal increase had gone backward or remained stag 
nant in the march onward. 

Outside of New York, San Francisco, Chicago and Den 
ver, which by reason of their peculiar situation and_ posi- 
tion would grow anyway because of the conditions there 
existing, outside of these places the census shows the con 
ditions as I have stated above. It says that Philadelphia, 
Pittsburg, St. Louis and Cincinnati were the only cities 
whose population had not increased beyond 20 percent, 
while the cities less than 100,000 showing a normal increase 
show an Increase of 39 percent. Those larger cities which 
have stood the test like Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit and 
Toledo have had the benefit of good administration. In 
other words, the census has demonstrated what is the mat- 
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ter with Cincinnati and what is the matter with Pittsburg 
and what is the matter with St. Louis and Philadelphia. 

What the matter is with these cities is exactly the same 
thing that is the matter with any business corporation 
or business concern whose affairs are dishonestly and 
wastefully and improperly managed. In the case of the 
individual it means bankruptcy and in the case of a city 
it means stagnation. 

Now, as business men interested in your respective cities 
and respective communities you must recognize these facts 
and in consequence it may appeal to you, not as a polit 
ical question, not as an ethical question, but as purely 
a business proposition. If you want success for your city, 
success for your business interests, success for yourselves, 
you must insist upon honest, decent and proper municipal 
administration, 


Following Mr. Weil Rev. Walter E. Burnett spoke 
at considerable length upon the subject, ‘‘Ilis Majesty, 
the People,’’ in part as follows: 

I have chosen the subject you see that is in everybody's 
mind nowadays to a greater or less degree, namely, the 


rights and powers of the _ people. You will see imme- 
diately, of course, the relation between the subject and the 
occasion. As’ I observed the preparations for this occa 


sion and noticed the completeness and elaborateness of 
those preparations in every detail, and finally received my 
invitation to this lavish banquet, I concluded that surely 
you were the people, and so you see the subject suggested 
itself. 

That impression has not been lessened but rather deep- 
ened, as I have met you personally and surveyed this as- 
sembly, and I am confident that [I could not speak with 
greater appropriateness or timeliness than to’ use my op- 
portunity of addressing one of the most intelligent bodies 
of citizens that could be gathered from the wide area of 
this great state for a brief discussion of some of the liv- 
ing issues of today, and to relate these living issues prop- 
erly and frame them in the setting of the larger princi- 
ples in which they have their rooting and in the light of 
which they can be understood. 

Now the subject is a twofold one; sovereignty suggests 
rights and powers. It is of the rights and powers of 
the people that I would = speak. In one or another of 
its aspects this is the subject that is uppermost in the 
public mind today and it may well be the leading ques- 
tion in the minds of thoughtful men, for mo issue could 
be more important nor affect more vitally our national 
well being. 

Mr. Burnett went deeply into the principles that 
underlie the existence of the nation, dwelling upon their 
influence upon the careers of the representatives of 
the people, among other things saying: 


We need to remember how priceless are our privileges 
as American citizens for these privileges are sadiy cheap- 
ened in many quarters today. We may well fear the 
effect upon our Americas ideals of the foreigners coming 
at the rate of a million a year, filling the streets with 
confusion of tongues, choking large districts swarming full 
of aliens. What do they know about the principles of 
our republic? The principles of democratic government 
are imperilled by these mfsses of voters who can be 
bought at so much per head, and thus manipulated to 
pervert popular government or to secure private gain. We 
have wonderful powers of assimilation to be sure, and when 
a lion eats an ox the ox becomes a lion; the lion does 
not become an ox, but the ox may be diseased, and then 
your lion may sicken or die. 

Regarding the nation’s natural resources the speaker 
said: 

Natural Resources. 
Our agricultural 


resources would support a population 








of a thousand millions souls, one writer estimates. And 
there is equal wealth beneath the soil in our coal and iron 
and copper and silver and = gold. And this wonderful 
country is a geographical unity, with 40,000 miles of navi- 
gable rivers, counting no river that is less than LOO miles 
long. And it stands in splendid isolation surrounded by 
oceans more effective than vast navies in protecting it 
from invasions from abroad. This was the land that God 
saved as the stage of His vast experiment in raising up 
a nation of freemen. Surely there was a_ promise of 
the development of a noble, happy, prosperous people, who 
would be largely free from the injustices and inequalities 
and despotisms and the fearful poverty and suffering that 
have characterized so many of the mighty empires of 
the ages past. For this would be the people’s dominion, 
It has been saved from spoilation until a free, self-govern 
ing people should possess it and its resources would be 
used for the popular welfare. 

Given a land which offers equal opportunities, the peo 
ple to whom the opportunities are given will not remain 
equal. Some will press to the top, some will gravitate 
to the bottom. A part of the glory of America is that it 
has offered unparalleled opportunities for superior talents. 
Great fortunes are the result. Within due limits these 
form a part of the prosperity of our people. For rich 
men are a part of the people. We should not forget that. 
They ere not all, they are not even the most important 
part, but they are a part and their success is a large ele 
ment in the estimate of our national prosperity. Some 
of these have done very well indeed and have lain away 
a very comfortable nest egg, the reports run, and can 
stop work without fear that the wolf will come in the 
door. Indeed, a foreign monarch and famous emperoi 
seems very moderate or even meager by comparison, and 
many titled princes would be glad to curl up on the step 
in hopes of some day gaining entrance and sharing the 
fabulous treasure commanded by these -princes of our 
democracy. 

The Common Welfare. 


But we are dealing tonight with the average. We are 
talking not about the welfare of distinctive classes mainly, 
but about the common welfare, so the question becomes not 
how well off are the workers, the common toilers, when 
compared with the toilers of other lands, or compared 
with the condition of the toilers in other ages than ours, 
but How about the welfare of the toilers as compared with 
the welfare of the most prosperous of our people. That 
is the way to arrive at averages, and democracy is con- 
cerned with the average. 

The question about the rich is not how fortunate they 
are as compared with the rich of other lands, but how 
ubout their wealth as compared with the condition of the 
masses of the people. That is how we reach the average, 
and with the average a true democracy is first of all con 
cerned. That is the approach to the problem of equily. 


Equality of Opportunity. 


There is a widespread conviction that equality of oppor 
tunity, not for the individual, but for the working classes 
as a whole, has gone forever, because of the power of 
enormous wealth to control supply and demand and estab 
lish prices. Mr. Ruskin gave a memorable figure when 
he likened the modern bag barons to the ancient crag barons 
who established themselves upon the high mountains and 
exacted toll from all who passed on the highways beneath. 
Now, bags and crags have the same effect upon rags he 
said. Now, we ought, having said this, to assert plainiy 
that these conditions are not the fault primarily of the 
men who are profiting by them. They are the fault of a 
democracy that is unrestrained from destroying itself. ‘Thx 
fault is in the system that carries competition to such a 
degree that the strong can prey upon the weak, the power 
ful compete with the defenseless. 

Our men of greatest wealth show an admirable spirit of 
philanthropy in disposing of their fortunes, and there reaily 
comes to the people an indirect advantage from these fol 
tunes that have been thus obtained. Surely it will go 
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down through time that one of the richest men of this 
duy said that if was a shame for a man to die rich. We 
are Within sight ‘of one of the most superb illustrations 
yf benefaction in the whole world, the gift of this man. 
Let us pray that the Lord will help him realize his ideal 
of dying poor. The richest man of the day has conceived 
an absolutely unparalleled plan of benefaction for human- 
kind by forming a corporation for the administering of his 
estate in great causes of human progress. ‘The chief ob- 
jection that Congress urged against giving a charter to this 
scheme was that the gift was so overwhelmingly big that 
it might grow dangerous. No age has equaled this in its 
spirit. of benevolence, its spirit of Christian altruism. No, 
the fault is not with the men primarily, but with the 
system. | 

: Christianity in Business. 


Men are not for things. Things are for men. Men are 
not instruments for personal aggrandizement. Men are 
God’s creatures; nay, Hlis sons, destined for careers of 
ysefulness and power and joy; to enslave them, to make 
them mere tools, to crush them, is sin against the Al- 
mighty. There is no wealth but life. Nothing less than 
the Christianization of industrial ideals putting humanity, 
not profits, at the center will meet the needs of the case. 
The bloody cruelty of competition must be tamed. The woe 
of the people cries to heaven. (They that are strong ought 
to bear the infirmities of the weak and not to please them- 
selves.) The indignation of the people is rising like the 
tide. Business ethics must be to steal against an individ- 
wi is now a crime, We do not say that to steal from the 
people is a more dastardly thing. To betray a trust com 
mitted to you by a friend is a shameful sin, to betray 
the interests of the people is a tenfold blacker iniquity. 

Christian sympathy must be socialized. Sympathy runs 
quite freely in individualistic channels now. If a child 
ig struck down in the street a tender-hearted crowd gathers 
around her. Christian sympathy is not so quick to rally 
to the help of the child when impure water that finds en- 
trance into her home through the water mains does her 
wore serious harm. In every way we must be more hu- 
man. God is fo the people. If churches serve the people 
and bring to them the good news of salvation God is 
for the churches, but if the churehes grow rich and proud 
and filled with passions, then God will destroy the founda- 
tions beneath these churches, for God is for the people. 
If governments are just and equitable, if the poor man 
has a fair chance with the rich man, if they are given 
equal privileges and equal opportunities, then’ well and good 
for the government; but if government becomes perverted 
until it is the instrument of injustice and oppression, then 
God will visit destruction upon that government, for God 
is for the people. 

If social and industrial systems serve the people well, 
if their inalienable rights are secured thereby and if the 
well being of the many advances proportionately and stead- 





ily with the advancement of the few, then well and good 
for those social and industrial systems; but if they become 
bulwarks of injustice and inequality and oppression, God 
will find new forms through which He will operate, that 
the rights of the people may be realized, and well beipg 
and happiness and power become the lot of all. This is 
the central meaning of history, amidst the wars of nations 
and the disputations of parliaments and the convocation 
of ecclesiastical assembles and the industrial tumults. This 
is = drama that is unfolding upon the stage of human 
action. 

Man can not stay it; he can not frustrate it; it is 
established in the purposes of the Almighty. Man's great- 
est honor is to prepare its way, to lend his power to it, 
to give his mind and heart and soul to the emancipation 
and the ennobling of the beloved of God, the people. 


“Ife has sounded forth the trumpet that shall never call 
retreat, 
Iie is sifting out the hearts of men before His judgment 
seat. 
O be swift to answer him, my soul, be jubilant, my feet, 
Our God is marching on.” 


We must control selfish interests and rebuke and punish 
dishonesty in high life no less severely than we punish 
it in low life. ‘The grip of selfish powers upon the gov- 
ernment must be broken. We must rebuke the bribe taker 
and the bribe maker; we must enlarge the privileges of 
those best able to bear it; the power of vast wealth to 
perpetuate itself must be checked; natural resources must 
not be made the source of private gain. We must all cul- 
tivate more earnestly high mindedness and independence. 
These remedies lie within our powers. To use them will 
save our rights. 


Good Citizenship. 


The concluding speech was made by Hon. D. Clarence 
Gibboney, of Phiiadelphia, who said: 

I am not going to burden you with a set speech. My 
subject is very broad, very deep and a very long one. It 
is exceedingly comprehensive and if I wanted to discuss It 
as perhaps it should be discussed, I should have to take 
several hours, even longer than that. 

I want to talk to you, however, for just a few minutes 
and then if you choose, I will be glad to be interviewed by 
all the men here in this room, I will not promise to answer 
every question acceptably, but will do the best I can. I 
do not know but that the questions coming from an intelli- 
gent audience might not be much more convincing and 
helpful than anything which I might say. I could thus 
give you my opinion of good citizenship. 

The ultimate end of good citizenship, as every man here 
perhaps knows, is civic righteousness and the ultimate end 
of civic righteousness is a good ruled state, and man has 


been talking of a good ruled state for many hundreds of 
years, so long in fact that a good many men have come to 
ook upon it as a dream. They will tell you that good 
citizenship is all right in theory and the subject of civic 
righteousness is a very interesting one when properly dis- 
cussed, but that it is all a dream. 

Among the interesting things discussed here have been 
the grafters you have in Pittsburg and their influence with 
the churches. Why, if Christ, that Noble Gentleman, should 
visit a church in Pittsburg or Philadelphia, he would be 
waited upon by a committee, The members of it would 
say to him: “Lord, there are men in this church who 
ought not to be in it, but they give it a lot of money, as 
much as $4 or $5 cach Sunday, and we fear to offend 
them. If you talk too strongly to them, they will with- 
draw their support.” 

Nowadays a man has to show by his everyday life what 
he is. You must mix religion with your business. But 
some of thé men in the banks of Pittsburg would say: 
“Why Gibbony, that would be impossible to mix religion 
with your business.” I know some men in Pittsburg pro- 
fessing to be Christian men, who profess to desire to see 
vice and crime driven out of the city, and yet when election 
day comes, they walk right up along with the saloon 
keepers, the grafters and the white slavers and vote for 
the same condition such men vote for. There are people 
in Pittsburg who say they want to see the grafters and 
disreputable characters driven out, and then step up and 
vote for them. 

That was a horrifying account of conditions printed in 
one of Pittsburg’s papers the other day. It told how your 
head of the department of public works is under indictment 
for padding the pay rolls; how your delinquent tax col- 
lector is an exconvict; how your head of the department 
of health has been indicted for grafting: how the presi- 
dent of common council has been convicted of grafting and 
yet continues in office. Yet the mayor never raises a ‘hand. 

The treatment that Mr. Weil has told you of, is like 
that handed other men who have given their time and 
money toward better conditions. But I believe the people 
of western Pennsylvania have decided that the ballot box 
stuffing, the dive keepers and the others must go. In Phila- 
delphia there are 2,000 “speak easies,”’ 1,500 dens and sev- 
erul hundred white slave resorts, and yet thousands yote 
for the very things which support them. 

I read the letters of the city officials of Pittsburg, thank- 
ing a Chinaman for presents. I wonder if the mayor of 
your city knows what the business of Charlie Boston is—- 
that it is necessary for every member of his race to apply 
to him for permission to open a gambling house in Ph la- 
delphia. It might be well for the mayor to look up Charlie 
and see if he thinks it proper for his officials to accept 
presents of immense value from such a man. 

It might also be interesting to learn the mission of 
Charlie to Pittsburg. I hardly think if the mayor knew 
all these things, he would keep such officials in office. 





TRISTATE ASSOCIATION MEETS AT EVANSVILLE. 


Retailers and Wholesalers of Southern Illinois and Indiana and Western Kentucky Meet and Mingle in Fourth 
Annual Convention—Annual Banquet a Brilliant Gathering—Business Sessions Attract Many. 


EVANSVILLE, IND., Feb. 1.—The retailer and the whole- 
saler talked very frankly to each other at the opening 
session of the fourth annual meeting of the Tri-State 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association in Evansville to- 
day. Such subjects as ‘‘Convention Exhibits,’’ ‘‘The 
Ethies of Soliciting Orders’’ and similar topics were 
fully discussed in an excellent round table led by W. 
McMaster White, of Indianapolis, Ind. The sessions 
were held in the convention hall of the Evansville 
Business Association building. The address of wel- 
come was delivered by Benjamin Bosse, president of 
that organization: 


Our city for many years has enjoyed the distinction of 
being one of the largest lumber markets of the world, and 
for this reason, if no other, Il take great pleasure in extend- 
ing to you a hearty welcome. I hope that your coming 
here will be of good for your industry. It can not be dis- 
puted that organization is worth the price, and no doubt 
your coming here will be of great benefit to you as business 
men and at the same time your coming together will bring 
about an education that will be of interest to both producer 
and consumer. 

Our city certainly is glad to have you hold your conven 
tion here. As president of the Evansville Business Associa- 
tion, I extend to you on behalf of that association a hearty 
welcome and extend to you the privilege and free use of this 
building and any other rooms that you can make use of 
during your stay here. I hope that you will enjoy your 
visit; that your convention will be profitable to you; that 
you will learn especially that to succeed yourself it is 
hecessary that others succeed, and if you will see this 
clearly you will be willing to lend a helping hand to your 
competitor and you will be willing to work in harmony 
together, not for the purpose of trying to sell your goods 
for more than they are worth but that you are trying to sell 
them at a margin of profit that all business is entitled to. 

(ood organization not only has a tendency to increase the 
Pree but it has a tendency in many cases to reduce the 
Price and at the same time bring a better margin of profit 
fo the dealer. This is done by so organizing your business 
and handling the product that a saving is made which you 
possibly would not have thought of if you had not attended 
these educational meetings. 

_[ know that you do not wish me to take up any of your 
time because you came here for business, but as a manu- 
facturer and consumer of lumber I deem it a great pleasure 
to have had the privilege of saying a few words to you, 
‘nd I want to assure you that I appreciate, and have had 
the opportunity to appreciate, the great value of just this 

bd of educational meetings, and I hope that the Tri-State 


Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association may prosper and. that, 


all of those that are now members of this association will 
realize the benefit out of their convention that they antici- 
bated and that the influence of this meeting will be such 
tat all of those that have not seen the great benefit of 
theenlzation will come into your fold and that we may have 
Privilege of having you again with us at another time. 
Bn without any further ceremony, I extend to you a 
ye Welcome and assure you that anything we may 
rod *€ to do us business men to make your stay a pleasant 

we would deem it a great pleasure to have the redo 0 


» ry “ 7 
10 do so. And again I say to you one and all, “‘Welcome to 
our city.” ’ 


The President’s Address. 


Tee Tesponse was by William Partenheimer. Presi- 
ap T. B. Wright, of Mt. Carmel, Ill, then delivered 
‘s annual address, as follows: 

The 


and } third yeur of this association has just terminated 
ear = been marked by peace and harmony. While the 
ter, bas hot been so profitable to some of us as it might 
leery yet most all of the dealers are satisfied. 
the ated as we are in the southern portion of two of 
the Sreatest states in the Union, Indiana and I}linois, known 
and *~ over for their wheat, corn and coal production, 
known ¢.vestern portion of that great state of Kentucky. 
breed for its production of beautiful women, tobacco and 

“ts of fine horses, there is no association in the United 
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States that has any better natural advantages than ours 
and it is up to us to make good. 

We have not half the membership we should have and 
our success depends on you and your efforts. Are you going 
to sit down and let this organization stand still, or are 
you going to put your shoulder to the wheel and say, 
“Boys, she has got to grow’? Show me the retail dealer 
that is satisfied and does not belong to an association and I 
will show you a man that is either standing still or going 
backward. : 

In this period of progress there is no stop. You are 
either climbing the hill of success or you are dropping 
backward step by step. What we need not only in this 
association but in our business each day is enthusiasm. It 
is the greatest business asset in the world. It beats money 
and power and influence. Single handed the enthusiast 
convinces and dominates where the wealth accumulated by 
a small army of workers would scarcely raise a tremor of 
interest. Enthusiasm tramples over prejudice and opposi- 
tion, spurns inaction, storms the citadel of its object and 
like an avalanche overwhelms and engulfs all obstacles. 
Enthusiasm is nothing more or less than faith in action. 
Faith and initiative rightly combined remove mountainous 
barriers and achieve the unheard-of and miraculous. Set 


the germ of enthusiasm afloat in your plant, carry it in your 
attitude and manner, it spreads like contagion, and it 
influences every fiber of your industry before you realize it, 
It means increase in production and decrease in costs; it 
means joy and pleasure and satisfaction to your workers; 
it means spontaneous, bedrock results, the vital things that 
pay dividends, 

Do we as retail dealers appreciate the assistance rendered 
us by the wholesalers, trade journals and mutual insurance 
companies? From experience 1 am forced to say “No.” 
The wholesaler stocks our yards with bargains, coaches us 
from time to time when to buy, carries our past-due ac- 
counts at times, and lends his aid in all our conventions; 
and some of us hardly show his traveling salesman courteous 
treatment when he calls on us. From experience I have 
learned that it is to our interest to treat the wholesalers 
with the same kind feeling we have for the consumer. 


Lumber Trade Journals, 


The representative of the lumber journals is another 
factor that always shows up at the retail dealers’ conven- 
tions. He lends his aid in many ways to make our associa- 
tion a success. If there is a dealer here that does not take 
one or two lumber journals, let him get busy and subscribe 
for some at once, 

The value of old-line insurance can not be estimated, 
It is the doctor that gives the sleeping powder to the retail 
lumber dealer; but mutual insurance companies are the 
lawyers that compel the doctor to not overcharge. I venture 
to say there is not one-half of us that are giving the mutual 
companies one cent of insurance, They are deserving and 
should have a portion of our business. 

At most all conventions there has been much said in 
regard to the mail order houses. At present they do not 
worry me as do the lineyard firms with the large mill in 
connection with them, 

The time has come when the independent retail dealer 
with one or two yards is compelled to unite with his com- 
petitor and independent dealers in other cities, for his own 
protection, not the destruction of the lineyard firms. 

Day by day and year by year they are encroaching on our 
territory, and within the near future we will be forced out 
or will be compelled to seek other lines of business, The 
independent millman is forced to stand with us or establish 
a line of yards to sell his products; therefore it behooves 
us to give our trade to the Independent mill and unite our- 
selves as one and stand for that which rightly belongs to us. 

I hope no one in this ball will misunderstand. I would 
not try to be an aid to the destruction of any firm or firms. 
I merely warn the retail dealer fighting singlehanded for 
existence. 

It is most gratifying pleasure to me to know the city 
of Evansville is in the center of this association's territory, 
located as it is on the Ohio river, which puts you in close 
touch with the anthracite and bituminous coal fields of 
Pennsylvania; and having four trunkline railroads enter- 
ing your city, it makes you one of the most prospective 
manufacturing cities in the central states. The citizenship 
makes any community, town or city. Evansville is pos? 
sessed of a population of citizens that can not be aarpeaen 
anywhere in the world. You have all the qualifications 
culture, character, morals, tact and talent; and with these 
qualifications you gain the admiration of all yr es As 
president of this association, I know I am speaking the 
sentiments of all the members when I say we owe you a debt 
of gratitude for the many kindnesses you have shown us. 

Every member of this association I wish to thank for the 
honor of serving as his executive officer, and I wish to 
express personally my deep appreciation of the assistance 
rendered by the officers and committees during the last 
year. I thank you for your kind attention and wish the 
association and all its members a prosperous year. 

In the absence of the secretary and treasurer, Henry 

‘ . . mit . 

Kollker, jr., of Evansville, Miss Norma Ellis, of Evans- 
ville, acted as secretary and read the report of Mr. 
Kollker as treasurer, showing receipts during the year 
of $100 in dues and $294.53 in donations from members 
and wholesalers, a total of $394.53, and disbursements 
of $373.85, leaving a balance February 1, 1911, of 
$20.68. 
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River Traffic and Improvements. 


Former Congressman IF’, B. Posey, of Evansville, de- 
livered an address on the ‘‘Ohio River and Improve- 
ments,’’ in which he said: 


It is absolutely certain that the Ohio river, the Missis- 
sippl above Cairo, the Missouri river, and the larger tribu- 
tarles of all these streams will be so improved as to be 
navigable all the year. That project has been definitely 
adopted. How fast the improvement will proceed will 
depend upon the condition of the revenue. ‘There are 
projects aggregating many thousands of millions which 
Congress is being pressed to undertake. Ship subsidies, 
fortifications, a larger navy and battleships, irrigation 
geepeets. conservation of our resources, swamp drainage, 
drainage of the lowlands—these are some of the things 
that are constantly pressed on the attention of Congress, 
and the one thing that the advocates of river improvement 
have remaining to do is to maintain a vigorous fight for 
preferential treatment so that the improvement of the rivers 
may not be retarded by the diversion of large sums toward 
other projects. 

I think that it is reasonably sure: the entire Ohio river 
will be canalized within the next twelve years, and that 
work on the Mississippi above Cairo will be completed 
with as much speed. ‘The sentiment of the whole country 
has become so strong for the making available of our 
internal waterways that I do not believe that any project 
will be permitted to hinder or delay that consummation of 
the people’s wish. 

You naturally are interested in considering how the 
improvement of these rivers will help your business. In 
the first place, a great available timber supply lies along 
these streams or their tributaries, and water transportation 
for the transportation of such articles as lumber and logs 
for the transportation of such articles as lumber and logs; 
there is no vehicle of transportation that can compete with 
it. The great bulk of the consumption lies at no point 
very distant from some of these streams, and the very 
cheapness of river transportation must of necessity add to 
the profits of those engaged in the business of distribution. 


Use of Waterways. 


But in my odgment we ought now to address ourselves 
to the discussion of how best to make the streams useful 
when improved, so that the means for nandiing products of 
the valley can be perfected by the time the Improvements 
have been made. After Germany had expended four hun- 
dred million dollars in the improvement of her streams it 
was found that but little increased use was made of them, 
and that it was necessary to provide economical and speedy 
means for the handling of freights to and from the boats 
or barges, so that large sums were expended in providing 
warehouses, cranes, derricks, and methods for handlin 
freight, both at its place of shipment and point of desti- 
nation 

Railroads expend in sidings, terminals, depot facilities 
ete. at least as much money as they put into rolling 
stock, and at all considerable places of shipment ample 
means must be provided for the economical handling of the 
business. Another thing—a different type of boats will have 
to be adopted. Cheaper methods of propulsion, wharf facili- 
tles must be maintained, and the river front be jealously 
guarded against encroachment. There has been no improve- 
ment in the construction or operation of boats upon the 
western waters within the last fifty years, except the 
swinging stage and the electric light. man builds and 
equips a boat after the old style, and having no terminal 
facilities for his line, nor proper methods of handling the 
freight on and off his boat, finds that he can not compete 
agalost the highly organized vo gg transportation, with 
millions of capital behind it; and, while the utmost encour- 
agement must be given the independent boat owner, yet it is 
highly necessary that he should learn and practice advanced 
methods of transportaion, both in the construction and 
ree of his boat and the getting of freight to and 
rom it, 

The complaint is made that the river business is languish- 
ing and that the boats do not do the business they used to 
do. As a matter of fact, there has been a constant increase 
of water-borne freight on the Ohio river especially, not- 
withstanding the fact that so much of the time it was not 
available for use. But the character of the traffic is 
changed, Fleets of barges have taken the place of the great 
sidewheel palatial steamers that used to ys the western 
waters, and so far as the transportation of lumber is con- 
cerned, barges will be almost exclusively used for that 
purpose. They should, and will be better built than they 
are, but with the general traffic the passenger and freight 
business must be differentiated. If a railroad ran mixed 
trains only, as they did in the earlier period of railway 
transportation, the public would not stand the inconvenience 
for a single day, and freight boats and passenger boats ought 
to be of different construction, 

It is no sort of trouble to build passenger boats that 
will make twenty miles an hour up stream, and the pleasure 
of river traffic is so great when passenger boats are provided 
that will make a reasonable fast time, and will run on 
schedule, that passenger business will develop to an aston- 
ishing degree. As an instance, the Hudson river boats 
that run between New York and Albany compete with. 
double-track railroads on both sides of the river, that run 
the fastest trains in America, yet they never have been able 
to accommodate all the pene traffic offered them, and 
have been building new boats every year. The New York 
& Providence line, up Long Island sound, is not affected in 
the least by railway competition, and has added three 
magnificent steamers within the last eighteen months. But 
tis boats are now run upon the western rivers, if a man starts 
from Cairo, say, to St. Louis, he has no knowledge whether 
it will take him one day, two days, or three. Should there 
be piles of freight along the river bank the boat stops to 
take it on, and passengers will not submit to such conditions. 

But with the river improved, with thousands of barges 
for the handling of freights like grain, lumber, iron, stone 
and coal, the development of our water-borne traffic will be 
almost beyond conception. 

Aside from the business interest the lumbermen have in 
the improvement of the streams, the interest they have as 
patriotic citizens in the phe of the valley, that 
greatest valley in all the world, the Mississippi valley, 
should be deep and constant. They should be ready, as 
citizens, at all times to stand against any diversion of 
public funds that might prevent its speedy completion. 
They should be constantly on the watch to prevent en- 
croachment on its banks, They should remember that the 
industrial development of the valley is only just begun, with 
the available jiron-working coal all upon these streams; 
the vast beds of iron ore of West Virginia, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee and Alabama, and even the great iron beds of Min- 
nesota, are situated upon some one of the water courses 
sought to be improved. Every factory that is built, every 
house that is erected, whether in city, village, or on the 
farm, though it be built of stone, or brick, or concrete, 
still its chief component is lumber. You deal with one of the 
prime necessities of civilization, and anything that helps 
to develop the territory you live in tends to your own great 
benefit and to the lasting happiness of your’ children. j 


J. M. Schloenbach, of St. Louis, Mo., of the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN, complimented Mr. Posey on his ad- 
dress and declared it to: be one of the most practical 
discussions of the subject he had heard. 


Etiquette of Conventions. 


W. MeMaster White, of Indianapolis, Ind., then 
read a paper on ‘‘ Etiquette of Conventions,’’ and led 
an interesting and beneficial round table on this gen- 
eral topic. In his formal address Mr. White said: 

The meaning of “etiquette” as given in our Standard 





dictionary is “the conventional rules or ceremonial observed 
in polite society,” and the meaning of “convention,” as 
understood by us at this time is ‘a commercial assembly.” 
But it is hoped by the directors of this association that 
before this fourth annual meeting is over, that the word 
convention will be strongly emphasized in its finished 
sense, ‘a diplomatic agreement.” 

In order to put an association of this kind upon a firm 
and profitable basis, it is necessary for someone to devote 
a great deal of thought, time and labor, and after the 
association is thoroughly organized, it will still take a great 
deal of concentrated action before any great results are 
obtained, which will be beneficial to the individual members, 
or the community at large. Now the fact of the matter is 
that this organization is not yet upon a firm and profitable 
basis and, from a perusal of the secretary’s statistics, it is 
evident that the dealers in this section have not been very 
liberal in patronizing these conventions or assisting in 
making this a strong organization. 

The officers and directors of this association have been 
working with extraordinary zeal during the last year in an 
endeavor to arouse a superabundance of enthusiasm in those 
who should have the success of the institution at heart, and 
they have received so little encouragement and so few sug- 
gestions toward the building of this organization that the 
question of the hour is, “What do the dealers want?’ 

If money were to be spent here today we would have an 
overwhelming crowd flocking round to assist in the distri- 
bution, but as we only wish to build an organization to 
spread knowledge that would not only bring wealth but 
happiness, contentment, a closer serviceable relation among 
the dealers, and probably for many members a realized com- 
mercial ambition, it seems as though someone must work 
a miracle before intelligent men will come forward with 
suggestions and support. 


Need of Organization. 


The few business men actually interested in the building 
of this association have made personal calls on the dealers, 
have written letters and have tried in every: legitimate 
way to get them interested, with so little result that they 
are now determined to know what is wrong with the endeavor 
which they have been making toward the betterment of 
commercial conditions in this locality. 

Salesmen who have traveled dnd sold goods in southern 
Indiana, southern Illinois and Kentucky, will tell you how 
heavily they are poe oy in traveling in this section 
of the country and disposing of their wares, and how hard 
it is to get a quick shipment to their customers after the 
sale is made, and this alone ought to cause the spirit of 
unrest and dissatisfaction to cry out for organization. 

Many times when a business man seems enthusiastic along 
convention lines, somebody says there are too many con- 
ventions to attend now, and the man who makes that remark 
must be reeducated before he will make a good booster for 
this organization. 

It is true that this is the age of conventions, but the 
dealer of today has such keen competition to meet that 
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W. MeMASTER WHITE, INDIANAPOLIS, IND.; 
Who Led the Wednesday Discussion. 


if he really wishes to make a success of his business he can 
not afford to spend too much of his time away from home, 
and while he would without doubt gather valuable informa 
tion by attending some of the big conventions hundreds of 
miles from his home town, he would be better enabled to 
serve his own community and further his personal interests 
by ee his home convention where.he is well known, 
and would have both a voice and a vote in the betterment 
of local conditions. 

Now it is a regrettable fact that many men who attend 
lumber dealers’ conventions come into the hall with a 
look upon their face as though they were about to have 
a tooth pulled, and it is not very inspiring to the speaker 
to see in their faces that —— appeal which says more 
plainly than words, ‘‘For heaven's sake, old man, cut it 
short.” 

It is no easy matter to appear before an assembly of 
intelligent lumber dealers and try to entertain them when 
you have not the faintest idea just what kind of enter- 
tainment they care to indulge in, and there is a diversified 
opinion as to what constitutes a good time at gatherings of 
this kind; some come to pick up good bargains in the build- 
ing material line, some come just to visit and have a sociable 
time with their friends and acquaintances, some come with 
the open-door policy to see and be seen and take in every- 
thing there is, while others visit the “speakeasy” with 
remarkable frequency to take a lunar observation through 
the bottom of the glass or to follow suggestions diplomat 
ically advocated by the family physician. . . 

Now it is not the officers or directors of the association 
who make the convention a success or failure as the case 
may be, but the rank and file of salesmen and dealers. They 
are the ones who rub shoulders during the two days’ ses- 
sion and who by their enthusiasm or indifference boost or 
pour cold water on the parade, 

A great deal is expected from the officers, who must to a 
certain extent be on their dignity, but it is the individual 
member who must do the real handshaking; who must be 
animated with a desire to accomplish something; and who 
must be eager to participate in the profitable work of the 
association. 

Spend as much time as possible in the atmosphere of the 
convention, do not visit only with those you know, but 
more particular! with those you do not know. Your 
friends will graciously excuse you while you interest some 
new visitor in the work of the organization; so do not stand 
around in small private committees and talk about the good 
time you had the night: after the convention was over last 
year, but circulate among those —. proclaim your 
belief ‘in the organization, get somebody to sign the roster 
of membership, and sign it yourself if you are not already 
a member of the organization. The membership ought to be 
three times the number shown on the books and, as the fee 
is small, no member should allow himself to become delin- 
quent, 





Help from the Association. 

In talking with an Indiana dealer not many days ago, 
who several years since dropped out of the Indiana Retaijj 
lumber Dealers’ Association on account of having some 
difference with one of the committees, he said, “I feel ag 
though I have not treated the association right by with. 
holding my dues, because if I paid for the next hundred 
years it could not offset what they have helped me to 
by their active interest in the mechanics’ lien law in my 
state.” 

And there is a very strong reason why the dealers jp 
this section should be thoroughly organized. Not long ago 
there was a movement on foot to repeal the mechanics’ 
lien law, and a successful effort may be made in the near 
future if the dealers do not continue to get new voters 
on the subject who will put forth their combined efforts 
to inaugurate and maintain an efficient commercial system, 

This brings to mind again that “unity is strength” and jt 
is hoped that those dealers who are within hailing distance 
of Evansville will realize the importance of a flourishing 
organization in their own locality, and help to promote good 
commercial habits by becoming active members of the Tri- 
State association. 

The most important feature of this, the fourth annual 
convention of the Tri-State Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
is the getting of new members. The infusion of new blood 
into this body is now of paramount importance, and it js 
absolutely essential that those who wish to see a prosperous 
future for this organization now take an active interest 
in the getting of new members. The reception committee 
should be especially diligent to see that all visitors are 
well taken care of and properly introduced, and _ these 
gatherings should be made so homelike that no dealer would 
want to leave without becoming a member. 

The men who are needed in this organization are men who 
are a power in their home town, men who have an ambition 
in life, men who are broad minded, men who have unbiased, 
clean, commercial minds, men who are workers, and in fact 
men whose shadow is an asset round their own lumber yard, 

Duty of Members. 

Allow nothing to interfere with the success of this organ! 
zation. Outline a personal plan of campaign and pursue it 
religiously. Do not deviate from the beaten track of duty, 
because it is a duty and you owe it to yourself to help to 
keep abreast of the commercial times. No one who is a 
real business man wishes to see the institution which he has 
founded decay or meet with financial disaster. Every loving 
father hopes that some day his son can take up the reins 
of the business where he lays them down and become a 
credit to his family and the community at large. 

If your competitor in your home town cuts the price 
and goes after some of your trade, you get sore and sit up 
nights trying to invent some trick or scheme whereby you 
may get even. Now would it not be better to belong to an 
organization like this and come to its meetings arm in arm 
with your competitor, meet him on a social plane, study and 
discuss with him and others good sensible business etiquette, 
and show him what a good all-around fellow you really are? 

Just imagine what an immense amount of good could be 
done by an association here of 300 lumber dealers. I do 
not believe there is a man in this room who would stay 
uway one hour if he knew he could meet 300 business men 
here once a year for two or three days and hear them tell 
how they made a success of their business. Perhaps it 
might take you a lifetime to find out what they would 
gladly impart in a few hours, and your neglect to take 
advantage of such opportunities might jeopardize your 
personal interests to such an extent that you would never 
realize the big chance thrown away until too late to tum 
it into a paying investment. 

A successful business man not long ago was heard to 
remark that one of the best assets of his business was the 
good wild of the traveling salesmen, and many other dealers 
no doubt will voice the same feeling. The boys are always 
full of valuable information, ever on the go, and are alive 
to the daily situation, and are susceptible to the harsh 
or cheerful spirit of the dealer, and if given only a little 
attention may prove valuable indeed to the dealer who treats 
them right. The salesmen attend these conventions regu 
larly and widely advertise the meetings and are everlastingly 
doing the dealers a world of good. Therefore, if possible, it 
might be well to give a little patronage to these men who 
contribute so much toward the success of your convention. 

And now a word to the salesmen: Do not be so eager to 
sell goods that you bore the life out of a possible good 
customer, and do not think it smart to capture several 
dealers and take them out for a good time in the hope that 
you are keeping some other salesman from interesting them 
in a similar line. The dealers you treat in this manner 
will not thank you for keeping them from a good buy, and 
it will redound to your discredit in the long run. 

An Appreciation. 

Now there is another class of workers who must not be 
omitted in our remarks, and it consists of those indefatigable 
correspondents connected with our trade papers. ‘These men 
really and truly understand what the word ‘organization’ 
means, To become proficient correspondents and writers 
means practically a lifetime of preparation while suffering 
the ills of outrageous fortune and burning the candle into 
the small hours of the morning.. Long after we have enjoyed 
the banquet tonight and are in the land of dreams, the 
gentlemen representing the trade papers will be working 
hard trying to put the speeches of the convention into 
readable shape for publication in their various ~_— 
and we appreciate. their every effort. We thank the trade 
papers for the continuous stream of valuable information 
poured into our midst, and the unceasing efforts of thelr 
representatives, who are ever alert to the situation, and who 
continue to report fully the latest uptodate methods pursued 
by our fellow workers in other communities. Every dealet 
should take a trade pease: and the dealers belonging to this 
ussociation should be reading closely every article with 
regard to organization in the hope that they may be spurred 
into action to do something meritorious for the good of this 
association, 

I have only suggested some of the things which might 
be done to help this laudable enterprise along, and perhaps 
have mentioned a few things which might be eliminated for 
the success of the undertaking, but I have simply voiced 
what has come to my notice while attending various ¢0! 
ventions of this kind, and as many others present have good 
ideas which might be incorporated into the policy of this 
association, the officers have requested me to invite you 
to express your views fully for the benefit of the organi 
tion, and the meeting is now open for that purpose. 

The ‘‘round table’? was opened by Harry Roy, : 
Louisville, Ky., who said that the secretary might wel 
do things other than collecting dues and recording 
minutes. He might, for instance, take up with the 
railroads delayed shipments and with the manufa 
turers complaints as to grading rules. = 

Vite President George E. Gary, of Hopkinsville, 
Ky., said that the secretary should have a roster of @ 
retailers in the territory and keep plugging for mem 
bership. we 

; roll; i ci iscussed the diffieul 

Charles Wolflin, of Evansville, discussed the f 
ties of the program committee, and J. N. Boston, rf 

Marion, Ky., believed that more of an effort wa 
be made to bring the members together through 
medium of a reception committee. 1 the 

Carroll L. Beck, of Bloomington, Ind., — that 
responsibilities of association officers and a 4 to 
no man should accept an office unless he intent 
give it his attention.. ‘‘You can’t let an assot “ : 
get cold,’’ he said, ‘‘and then expect it to come 
life at the end of twelve months.’’ 
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H. C. Scearce, of Mooresville, Ind., secretary of the 
Indiana Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, said: 

The great trouble the association has is to get the dealer 
to get the true conception of what the association is for. 
Too many look on it as a social affair, as a place to come 
ence a year to have a good time—not as a part of their 
business. The manufacturers’ associations are constant!) 
studying the manufacturing business, endeavoring to reduce 
costs and increase profits. The smaller man does not seem 
to get that idea. He certainly can not get that intelli 
gence by staying at home. This year, for instance, the 
retail associations are taking up the subject of the cost 
of doing business. The object is to teach dealers the impor 
tance of the subject and to show that one way to increase 
profits is to reduce costs, 

Ed. Willis, of Mt. Vernon, Ill., said that the sales 
men do much to get the retailers acquainted with each 
other at the conventions and he believed that the re- 
tailers should do something like that themselves. 

The question of the display of material at the con 
ventions was discussed. J. N. Boston, of Marion, Ky., 
said that he liked to see these displays. Harry Roy, of 
Louisville, Ky., said that they were all right as long 
as they did not interfere with the conventions. He 
said he believed that these exhibits should close during 
the sessions. 

Carroll L. Beck, of Bloomington, Ind., said that 
these exhibits gave the retailers a golden opportunity 
to study their business. The furniture men go to 
their meetings to study new designs and to see the 
different lines. The retailer should do the same thing. 

George KE. Gary, of Hopkinsville, Ky., paid a tribute 
to the wholesalers and declared that they ,were the 
ones who made the meetings successful. The discus- 
sion was continued by M. A. Baker, of Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Ed. O’Hara, of Evansville; EK. D. Luhring, of 
Evansville, and others. 

On motion of George lk. Gary, of Hopkinsville, Ky., 
a vote of thanks was extended to W. MeMaster White, 
of Indianapolis, for conducting the round table. A 
vote of sympathy was also extended to L. E. Fuller, of 
Chicago, because of the recent death of his wife. 

The president appointed the following committees: 

Resolutions—Ed, O'Hara, J, N. Boston and Thaddeus 
McIntire, 

Nominations—Philip Vartenheimer, A. J. Thornton and 
Marion Sturman. 


THE BANQUET. 


The fourth annual banquet of the Tri-State associa 
tion was held at the New Vendome hotel at 9:15 
o’clock Wednesday evening. Carroll L. Beck, of Bloom 
ington, Ind., presided as toastmaster, and presented a 
novelty by introducing all of the speakers in verse 
written for the occasion. The evening’s entertain- 
ment opened with vocal numbers by W. McMaster 
White, of Indianapolis, Ind., and Miss Lillian Fritz, 
of Evansville, accompanied by Miss Fischer, of Evans 
ville, 

The speakers were President T. B. Wright, of Mt. 
Carmel, Ill.; H. C. Scearece, of Mooresville, Ind., secre- 
tary of the Indiana Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion; E. D. Luhring, of Evansville, Ind.; George lL. 
Maas, of Indianapolis, Ind.; Douglas Malloch, of Chi 
cago, ‘‘the lumberman poet,’’ of the AMERICAN LUM 
BERMAN; W. McMaster White, of Indianapolis, Ind.; 
George E. Gary, of Hopkinsville, Ky., and Aaron M., 
Weil, of Evansville. 

Mr. Beck presided as toastmaster with exceptional 
success and his original verses made a great hit with 
the audience. The dinner was in charge of a commit 
tee consisting of the following: 


Phil Partenheimer, Huntingburg, Ind.; W. HL. Sehnute, 
Evansville; Thaddeus McIntire, Equality, Ill.; Frank Allo 
way, Clay, Ky.; Ed. O'Hara, Evansville; Ff. C. Davis, Evans 
ville; W. H, Bultman, Evansyille. 
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THURSDAY. 
[Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

EVANSVILLE, IND., Feb. 2.—The twa chief features of 
the Thursday morning session of the Tri-State associ- 
ation were an address by Aaron M. Weil, of Evans 
ville, entitled ‘‘Insurance Applicable to the Lumber 
Interests and Generally,’’? and a paper by George L. 
Maas, of Indianapolis, Ind., on ‘'The Cost of Oper 
ating a Retail Lumber Yard.’’ 

One of the most interesting features of the morning 
session today was an address by M. F. Baker, of In 
dianapolis, Ind., who has invented a millwork estimator 
that gives the prices on all odd and irregular millwork. 
By this method even an inexperienced estimator can 
quickly figure the most intricate bill. Mr. Baker’s ad 
(ress was naturally of great interest to those present 
who are interested in planing mills and the manufacture 
of interior trim on either a large or small scale. It was 
illustrated in a graphic manner with the assistance of 
a blackboard. 

Mr. Baker holds that the overhead loss in planing mili 
stock is very great and that most of the lumber yards 
operating planing mills in connection with such yards 
are doomed to lose money under ordinary conditions, The 
speaker answered all questions that were put to him. 


Conservation. 

Thursday afternoon George E. Gary, of Hopkinsville, 
Ky., read the following paper on conservation: 

Some of you may recail enough of my last year’s paper 
to remember that several of the grossest instances of waste 
in timber and its manufacture into lumber were cited, and 
certain remedies were recommended. I grew supposedly 
eloquent, certainly almost hysterically emphatic. I /told 
you of the continued use of the circular saw in many sec 
tions, that grinds annually enough good timber into sawdust 
to capitalize a railroad, of the turpentining of pine trees 
in the South, dwarfing millions of dollars’ worth of pine 
timber to get a little spirits of turpentine, that by a process 
of. destructive distillation could be gotten in ample quantities 
from the offal and sawdust of the great mills of the South, 
of the belting of trees in my own state by men too lazy to 
cut them down—for raising a crop of goober cofn. I cited 
the mighty destructive forces of nature, cyclones, worms and 
decay, and bade the people of these United States to beware 

that at the present rate of destruction and consumption 
our timber supplies would be practically exhausted in another 
half century, according to the evidence of the greatest 
economists of the country. You applauded my paper, sent 
an engrossed copy to the Forestry Commission at Washing 
ton, who promptly dropped it into the wastebasket or the 
ash barrel of oblivion and that was the last of it. 

Right in the same meeting, if not at the same session, 
you refused to take action, if I remember correctly, recom 
mending the adoption of odd length. So, I have piped unto 
you and ye have not danced. Yea, verily, ye have refused 
to pay the piper; then why should I be expected to talk to 
you on this subject again’? 

For a long time the entire civilized world had the germ 
fad going and now the conservation fad seems to have its 
innings. ‘Timber conservation is only E pluribus unum 
There is military conservation, financial conservation, race 
conservation, conservation in governmental affairs, conser 
vation of human effort, otherwise, known as scientific man 
agement. Indeed since conservation is but another name for 
economization ; the list is apt to lengthen ad infinitum. Just 
the other day I read of the application of conservation to 
labor, which showed the folly of lowering a hundred human 
pounds to elevate a 4-pound brick. 

Conservation of Labor, 

A scientific management builds a seaffold that adjusts 
easily to the proper hight, puts the brick on a level with 
the layer’s hands, with best face up, so the mason doesn't 
need to toss and twirl it three times before he precense to 
lay it; teaches the mechanic to pick up the brick with one 
hand while his trowel hand lifts the mortar, which mortar 
is always of a scientific consistency, thus doing away with 
tapping with trowel. He is taught to keep his feet in the 
most favorable position that is productive of the greatest 
results. As a consequence, scientific management, or labor 
conservation, gets 350 brick an hour laid by an educated 
bricklayer as against 120. This is an illustration of what 
Frederick W. Taylor is doing in conservation of labor. 

Again, we read that somebody proposes to save the rail 
roads of the United States $1,000,000 daily in the operating 
cost of their roads. This would not seem unreasonable in 
the light of the saying effected by Mr, Taylor of 200 percent 
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in the cost of laying brick, which in this country alone would 
run away up into the millions in a year. 

These are instances of what is being done in this day of 
economics in other fields. Is it not equally important that 
this great principle be applied to the great work of saving 
our forests? For, once gone, they are gone forever. Have 
you ever heard of the six hundred and sixth remedy? A 
man of science set himself to discover a remedy for tuber- 
culosis. He found a drug that would destroy absolutely 
the germs, then he made it his task to discover a com- 
pound of that drug that while it would not poison the sys- 
tem would still instantly kill the tubercular germ. Year after 
year he wrestled and analyzed and experimented, and now 
he claims absolutely that his six hundred and sixth expert- 
ment gives the world a remedy that is absolutely death to 
the germ in one dose, without harming the patient. A 
sample dose of this great discovery, I am told, was sent to 
a prominent physician here in your city. Wonderful, indeed, 
is sclence and great is the reward of persistent, intelligent, 
well-directed effort; but I think I hear someone asking, 
“Wonder if he is going to read 605 more papers on timber 
conservation before this association? If he does, it might or 
might not mean life to our forests, but it would be certain 
death to the association. Let him practice conservation of 
speech.” 

A Serious Matter, 


Col. Sam Gaines, once editor of the New Era at Hopkins- 
ville, Ky., was one of three candidates for the office of clerk 
of the court of appeals of Kentucky. There was a deadlock 
for weeks in the convention and it looked as if it never would 
be decided. One night a party of gentlemen, including the 
three candidates, were looking toward each other through 
the bottom of some fine cut glassware at the Capitol hetel 
and some one proposed to them that they flip nickels for 
the job. Sam Gaines promptly objected that it was too 
serious a matter to be treated so flippantly, which very prop- 
erly lost him the office. 

This matter of timber conservation is too vital a matter 
to be treated flippantly. No more important economic ques- 
tion engages the attention of our country today, and if I 
could help the cause thereby in the slightest degree I'd even 
inflict the 605 papers upon a suffering public. 

These United States found themselves, in their infancy, 
in a most fortunate position. With untold wealth in forests 
they had the additional advantage of the object lessons af- 
forded by the wasteful policy toward these forests exhibited 
by other nations. But at first our forests took on, in the 
eyes of our forefathers, the guise of breast works for Indians 
and the lair of wild beasts. At a later stage they were 
cleared away to make arable land, for raising Indian corn, 
wheat and tobacco. Had some good genius, some guardian 
spirit, prompted them to seek the prairies and turned the 
tide away from the forests how great were our timber wealth 
today ! 

The ax has been a far more destructive weapon to this 
country than the rifle or the sword. Mr. Roosevelt, if he 
never does anything more, has left his impress upon his 
generation, but he has not stopped the turpentining of pine 
trees, as he was asked to do in my last paper on this subject. 
More than that, he acquired an unenviable fame by chopping 
down trees at Oyster bay, a ruinous example to be setting 
the deforesting idiots of this day and generation. 

From boyhood up, two natural products always have 
evoked my admiration far beyond all others—forests and 
mountains. Fortunately the latter are indestructible—by 
any efforts of man. He may lacerate them with mines and 
even tunnel through them with railroads, but they proudly 
look down upon and defy him. 

The preservation of our forests is of such vast national 
importance as to be beyond the reach of estimate. So 
blind are we to this profound problem that it would seem 
as if the very trees would cry out. It involves even our 
national standing, our national beauty, even our national 
salvation, Forestry should be made a nation-wide study. 
The question should be kept perpetually before our people, 
tree craft and tree culture be made a branch of education 
and find a place in every curriculum, The government 
should make its study compulsory and circulate a journal 
devoted to the propagation of a knowledge of this great 
subject and to the creation of an interest in it, 

So vital is this question and so imminent the calamity, 
that remedies that seem far-fetched, and even fanatical 
come in a brief span to take on the hue of moderation and 
conservatism. In my last paper before this body, when I 
stated that the government should protect its timber and ald 
its natural development, even if it required a standing army, 
it sounded, no doubt, to my hearers as the vaporings of a 
fevered imagination; and yet before the year was out the 
government did find it necessary, even imperative, to send 
a detachment to stop the ravages of forest fires In the great 
forests of the Northwest after millions of dollars’ worth of 
timber had gone up in smoke and ashes. 

Speaking of woodcraft, I once took occasion to remark 
that the first woodcraft of which we had any historical 
account was Noah's Ark—-which craft no doubt contained an 
ass; and the spirit: of that diluvian quadruped apparently 
had brooded over woodcraft ever since—not only tn the 
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ruthless waste of standing timber, but in the butchery of it 
in its manufacture. How many of these long-eared speci- 
mens can be found today on the passenger list of the ship 
of state I would not undertake to say. 


Government's Ald. 

The steps being taken by the government to acquire and 
preserve large timbered domains are most encouraging, a 
grateful rift in the cloud that overshadows this problem, Can 
not it go further? And herewith I offer another of those 
fanatical suggestions: Let the government, national and 
state, encourage in every possible way nes, There 
are millions of acres of timber land cut over annually. Sup- 
pose the respective states where timber abounds take hold of 
these waste lands and protect the growth of young timber 
thereon, not by acquisition, but by exemption from taxation, 
as long as they are devoted to reforesting, making it the 
duty of the assessor to keep a record of them and if need 
be by listing them in the office of the county court clerk. 
It seems to me that this, with attention to detail, could be 
made entirely practicable and thus millions of acres of land 
almost worthless for cultivation become valuable to its own- 
ers and add vast territories to our timber domain. 

flow many acres of white pine lands in the states of 
Michigan and Wisconsin, largely worthless swamps since 
the timber was cut away, could thus be made a rich asset 
to their owners. Is this chimerical in the face of the fact 
that they have been for centuries cultivating poplar trees 
in France? In the vast deforested acres of yellow pine 
timber land in the South, that is so barren as to starve even 
a nigger and his mule, the states or the national govern- 
ment would do well to reforest even if they had to acquire 
them. 

Another ray of light piercing the gloom that envelops the 
future of our forests is found in the fact that the great 
Knoxville exposition had for its motif the conservation of 
the timber resources of the Appalachian range. It is a 
gratifying reflection, indeed, that a stupendous undertaking 
like that, backed by the United States government, had for 
its object the immortal principle for which we are fighting. 

I once crossed Florida from Pensacola to Jacksonville, 
three or four hundred miles, and nothing but yellow pine 
was used for fuel by the locomotive during the entire 
trip I say to you the time will come when my passage 


over the same route would cost the railroad as much as 
a special train would cost fired with coal. King George 
himself never traveled behind a wood-burning locomotive, I 
will warrant you. The best he can afford is a little wood fire 
on a cold day in the fireplace of his palace at Sandring- 
ham. He hires head keepers at $1,000 per annum, whose 
business it is, with numerous well paid assistants, to guard 
his private forests, that I suppose would look like a hazel 
nut patch when set down in one of our healthy pieces of 
woodland, and woe be unto the poor peasant on the estate 
who is caught carrying off a bundle of fagots on his shoul- 
der. ‘That’s what those poor kings and nobles have come 
to over there because they have wasted their timberlands ; 
and, unless we call a halt on deforesting, the same awful 
fate awaits us. 
A Nation Without Forests. 


Great country this—-just a little over the age often at- 
tained by man. I doubt not there are now living those 
who claim to have seen the father of it. But the bold 
youngster moves with the oldest and best and chooses his 
own seat at the table—never takes off that hat to a su- 
perior, for there is none, and scorns to unbuckle the straps 
that fasten his striped trousers under his shées. In one 
brief century he leaped to the front rank, side by side 
with powers of a thousand years. Soon he will have out- 
stripped them all and be in a class by himself. But when 
he settles down to middie age, sated with power, sur- 
feited with victory in a hundred wars, his marine the 
mistress of all the seas, his soldiery infesting every port, 
shall he not have forests where he may beguile the monot- 
onous hours with the excitement of the chase? Shall he 
not find grateful shade where he may stretch his limbs 
and drowse, lulled into pleasant slumber by the feathered 
choristers of the grove? Shall he not disport himself in 
the dry leaves of the forest and, harking to the weird 
seughing of the winds of autumn through the branches 
of those naked giants of the woods, some of them perhaps 
as old as he, feel creeping over and through him that in- 
describable sense of awe, half-wonder, half-fear, that no 
hedge of bristling bayonets nor row of belching cannon 
could ever inspire? My friends, I leave you this thought 
inf’ parting: 


No nation can ever be permanently great, 


No nation can ever be a good, 

No nation can ever be really beautiful, 

No nation can ever attain to the ideal, 

No nation without its forests. 

John Kleemeyer, of Vincennes, Ind., was to have ad- 
dressed the convention on ‘‘The Relation of Retailer 
and Salesman.’’ He was unable to be present but, in his 
absence, there was an interesting discussion of the sub- 
ject. The traveling salesmen were eulogized and the 
sense of the meeting was that the salesmen are the best 
fellows on earth. Other matters of trade ethics also were 
discussed. 

The convention closed with the election of the fol- 
lowing officers: 

President—George KE. Gary, Hopkinsville, Ky. 

Vice president—V. P. Bosworth, Vincennes, Ind. 

Secretary—Harry Massie, Evansville, Ind. 

Directorvrs—Fred Alloway, Sturgis, Ky., and Marion Stur- 
man, Mt. Carmel, IIL 


The customary resolutions were adopted. 


Entertainment. 


Wednesday afternoon the ladies in attendance at 
the convention were entertained by a special perform- 
ance of ‘‘The Squaw Man.’’ Thursday morning they 
engaged in a shopping tour and Thursday afternoon 
were entertained with a tea at the Elks’ club. Thurs- 
day evening the ladies attended a vaudeville perform- 
ance at the Grand theater. 

Thursday evening a Hoo-Hoo concatenation was held 
at the Evansville Business Association hall under the 
direction of William H. Bultman, of Evansville, Vice- 
gerent Snark for southern Indiana, 





WASHINGTON N 


SCOPE AND PURPOSE OF THE BUREAU OF 
CORPORATIONS. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan, 28.—In reviewing the work 
accomplished by the Bureau of Corporations since its 
inception Commissioner Herbert Knox Smith calls 
attention to the fact that he has at all times urged 
a broad federal system of corporate publicity which 
shall give the public plainly the essentials of our 
great publie business. 

Seven years of experience have built up a working 
system etfective as far as it goes, but as yet incom- 
plete in scope. The one step remaining to be taken 
is to create a system by statute which shall apply 
these effective methods to all corporate businesses, 
and give a recognized and permanent standing to the 
proven principles, 

Briefly outlined, this system should be one where 
all important interstate industrial corporations should 
regularly make reports to a federal office; and that 
office should have the further right to verify such 
reports and get additional facts; and where the busi- 
ness transactions are of such a nature that they are 
of public interest they should be made public, at the 
same time safeguarding all properly private business 
secrets, as the bureau always has; there should also 
be a permanent opportunity for coéperation and ad- 
justment between the government and business inter- 
ests, whereby those corporations that deal fairly and 
openly shall receive positive recognition of that fact 
and correspondingly acquire public confidence. The 
system should be a national one, even as all the great 
businesses of the country have become national in 
their scope and have no relation whatever to state 
lines. 

It is urged that if this system could be put into 
effect it will greatly extend the same kind of cor- 
porate reform which has already resulted from the 
work of the bureau; the same kind of, public en- 
lightenment will tend toward the removal of un- 
founded prejudice, toward uniformity in corporate 
accounting and the establishment of industrial securi- 
ties on a basis of open administration, and will at the 
same time give a central agency of financial and 
economic information and afford a praetical meeting 
place, for business interests with the government, 

It is felt that this can be accomplished without 
drastic changes in business conditions, or the dis- 
closure of purely private affairs, with comparatively 
small cost and with an effectiveness of business reform 
that no penal legislation can approach. It will at the 
same time put a premium on business efficiency, busi- 
ness honesty, and commercial service to the public, 
to the benefit of that increasing class of modern busi- 
ness men who are endeavoring to deal openly and 
fairly, and who regard their commercial power as, at 
least in part, a public trust. 

Among the matters still pending before the bureau 
is an investigation into the concentration of water- 
power ownership and corporate taxation. With refer- 
ence to the former, a preliminary report was pub- 
lished in 1909 showing the strong tendency toward 
concentration of the control of the great water 
powers of the country, and this report attracted 
widespread attention to that subject, so much so that 
the Michigan legislature appointed.a special commit- 
teé to investigate into the matters of water powers in 
that state, and it asked for and received the aid and 
cobperation of the; bureau in its work. 


With reference to the taxation of corporations, two - 


reports were gotten out covering this question in the 
New England and the middle states, in 1909 and 1911, 
respectively, and they have met with large use at 
the hands of publie officials. A committee of the 
Rhode Island legislature in its report on the subject 
quoted with approval from the report of the bureau 


and has recommended legislation along the lines there- 
in suggested, 

This is but briefly touching upon some of the prac- 
tical results that have been the outcome of ‘efficient 
publicity,’’ even within the prescribed lines along 
which the bureau has been compelled to carry on its 
work, and it is felt that it can with advantage be 
extended to all important corporate business. Op- 
pressive methods of competition have been reduced 
over wide areas; greater equality of opportunity is 
being afforded; corporate interests have become ac- 
customed to a publicity which they would have re- 
garded as revolutionary a decade ago, and many of 
them, in fact, codperated by voluntarily furnishing 
much of the information obtained by the bureau. The 
public has been enlightened on many fundamental 
points of finance and business which would otherwise 
come to the ordinary citizen only in fragmentary and 
confused form; the President and Congress have been 
given reliable facts bearing upon economic questions 
of publie concern, Finally, the effectiveness of simple 
publicity and the resulting condemnation by the public 
of business abuses has been proven. 

The report concludes by stating that among several 
investigations then pending as work on hand is that 
of the lumber industry. 





COMPLAINTS FILED WITH INTERSTATE COM- 
MISSION. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 1.—The following complaints 
have been filed with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion by shippers and others: 


The Herman H. Hettler Lumber Company, of Chicago, LI1., 
vs. Guif & Ship Island railroad et al.; shipment of lumber 
from Woolam, Miss., to Monon railroad, care J. . Cald- 
well, Owensburg, Ind. Asks for protection of through rate 
of 24 cents and establishment and enforcement of maxima 
to apply.to future shipments between points named, via 
Louisville gateway. 

The railroad commissioners of Michigan, Indiana and Ohio 
have filed a joint complaint against the Pennsylvania and 
ten other railroads operating in Central Freight Association 
territory, all of whom are governed by official classification 
whereby a commodity is classed under one of six classes. 


It is claimed that by reason of the great variations in 
weight, bulk and value of commodities, six classes designated 
are inadequate and insufficient to provide reasonable and 
just relative ratings for all the different kinds of property 
transported and that many cheap and heavy commodities 
are entitled to be carried at a less charge than is provided 
by the sixth class rates. They ask that at least two classes 
be. added and that the lowest rate named shall not exceed 
10 percent of the highest or first class rate. 


Reparation Asked. 


Paragon Cooperage Company vs. the Wabash railroad et 
al.; excess charges on shipments of elm hoops from Waka- 
rusa, Ind., to Williamsport, Penna. 

H. C. Allen, Buffalo, N. Y., vs. the Pennsylvania railroad 
et al.; charging excessive rates by reason of error in weight 
of shipment of hemlock bark from Hawkins, N. Y., to New- 
berry, Penna, 

James Kennedy & Co., Ltd., Cincinnati, Ohio, vs. the 
Virginia railway et al.; excessive rate on export shipments 
of hardwood lumber from Burgess Siding, W. Va., to Norfolk, 
Va., to be transported to Liverpool, England, and Glasgow, 
Scotland. 

Dierks Lumber & Coal Company, Kansas City, Mo., vs. 
the DeQueen & Eastern railroad et al.; alleging excessive 
rates on lumber in carloads from DeQueen, Ark., to Omaha 
and other Nebraska points. 

Tremont Lumber Company, Winnfield, La,, vs. Tremont & 
Gulf railway et al.; excessive charges due to improper 
weight on log roller shipped from Eros, La., to Groveton, Tex, 

Paragould Lumber Company, Pine Bluff, Ark., vs. Missouri 
Pacific railway et al.; excessive rate on cypress shingles 
from Paragould, Ark., to Blanket, Tex. 

Doran & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, vs. Ohio & Kentucky rail- 
way et al.; excessive rates on cross ties from Kentucky 
points to Cincinnati. 

Olive-Sternenberg Lumber Company, Olive, Tex., vs. Texas 
& New Orleans railroad et al.; excessive rates on yellow 
pine from Olive, Tex., to Omaha, Neb. 


REPARATION AWARDED. 


Wasuincton, D. C., Feb. 1—The commission has 
handed down its decision in the complaint of the Beek- 
man Lumber Company vs. the Illinois Central railroad, 
et al., concerning the reasonableness of a rate on Jum 
ber from Brilliant, Ala., to Thebes, thence to Clinton, 
fowa. The car was consigned to Thebes, with the inten- 
tion on the part of the consignor to follow it with in- 
structions to the division freight agent at that point to 
forward. Instructions did not go forward at the time 
intended, or were not received by the agent, and that 
eliminated that part of the proposition. But there 
still remained the question whether the rate of 23% 
cents from Brilliant to Thebes was reasonable. There 
was at that time a rate of 16% cents to Cairo, less 
than twenty-nine miles away, and the commission agrees 
with the consignor in that part of the petition that the 
rate was unreasonable, and has awarded reparation for 
the difference between the 2314-cent rate and a rate 
of 20% cents. It has also ordered that on or before 
March 15, 1911, the defendants shall put in and main- 
tain for a period of two years a rate for the transporta- 
tion of gum lumber in carloads from Brilliant, Ala., to 
Thebes, I1., which shall not exceed 201% cents a hundred 
pounds, 

BPP LLP LILI LIF 


NEW SAW STEEL MILL. 


Sometime ago the Simonds Manufacturing Company 
was confronted with a problem that demanded heroic, 
quick and decisive action and involved nothing less 
than the choosing of a site and the constructing and 
equipping of a complete steel manufacturing plant. 
As is well known, the Simonds Manufacturing Com- 
pany manufactures its own steel for use in making 
Simonds saws. The company’s three plants—at Fiteh- 
burg, Mass.; Chicago, Ill., and Montreal, Que.—were 
making greater demands for saw steel than the exist- 
ing steel mill could meet. 

The use of any other steel than that on which the 
company had built its reputation was clearly out of 
the question. The alternative was to construct a com- 
plete steel mill that should in every way meet present 
and future demands. The way in which this problem 
has been solved is shown in the completed steel mill 
built by the Simonds Manufacturing Company at Lock- 
port, N. Y. Work on this mill began early in the 
summer of 1910; the first steel was rolled in the com- 
pleted plant January 2, 1911. 

The details of this plant have been presented in 
these columns. Suffice it to say at this time that the 
plant is complete—from the extensive laboratories in 
which the chemicals are mixed in the exact proportions 
required to produce steel possessed of the different 
properties that have given Simonds saws their in- 
dividuality, to the warehouses in which the steel is 
stored ready for shipment to the three saw factories. 

This mill represents the highest achievement thus 
far attained in methods of arrangement, construction 
and mechanical equipment. Private railroad switches 
run directly into the plant. The various units of the 
plant are so situated that the steel pursues a direct 
and continuous route from start to finish, All ma- 
chinery is electrically operated. Nothing has been left 
undone that would expedite the handling or improve 
the product. 

With the completing of this mill, the Simonds Man- 
ufacturing Company has removed all doubts of its 
ability to continue to supply users with Simonds saws 
of the quality that has won them the high position 
they now occupy. To do this has meant to erect 4 
complete steel mill in less than a year—an acconi- 
plishment that speaks in trumpet tones the enterprise 
and high purpose of the Simonds company. 
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STEAM LOG LOADERS—THEIR PLACE IN MODERN LOGGING. 


In the manufacture of lumber the logging end of 
the business is the feature where losses or gains can be 
made almost without the knowledge of the operator. 
Only those who have studied every phase of handling 
timber know how to turn theory into practice and to 
limit to a minimum the cost of logging. They realize 
from experience the importance of maintaining a low 
average cost of cutting and delivering timber at the 
mill. 


‘*AMERICAN’? in the reduction of men in the crew, 
the discarding of horses and oxen, and the elimination 
of expense of building skidways and waste material 
therein will readily be apparent to the most casual 
reader. 

At Onalaska the cost of loading is about 18 cents a 
thousand, and while this is rot the lowest cost I have 
run across at plants using the ‘‘ AMERICAN”? loader, 


As a loader, efficient and economical, its place is 
undisputed, and it is in such a machine, principally in 
its capacity of log loader, that lumbermen are most 
interested, but its auxiliary features are well worth 
considering, and make it especially valuable. All thése 
features have been thoroughly brought out at Ona- 
laska. It is employed in railroad construction, handling 
rails and ties, driving piling, setting telegraph poles ete., 

and I believe the record is more diversi 





The lumberman who understands his 
business, the lJumberman who knows, uses 
“AMERICAN’? log loaders. This is a 
business text derived from a careful in 
vestigation of the logging work and ex- 
periences at Onalaska, Tex., on the log- 
ging operation formerly owned by Wil 
liam Carlisle & Co., but now owned by 
the West Lumber Company. ; 

Perhaps William Carlisle’s terse com 
ment on the use of the ‘*AMERICAN’?’ 
loader is sufficient: ‘*The ‘AMERICAN’ 
is the best log loader made, and I would 
not have any other.’’ This summary of 
loading machires was based upon many 
years’ experience in handling logs, for 
Mr. Carlisle, who had active charge of 
affairs at Onalaska at the time of my 
visit there, has been operating in the 
Southwest since 1885. Twenty-five years 
of concentrated effort and of direet per 
sonal supervision of the ways and means 
of handling yellow pine logs have given 
him a wealth of experience which few 
operators of the Southwest have enjoyed. 

Onalaska, the present manufacturing 
point of the West Lumber Company, 
which bought out the Carlisle interests, 
was the center of a vast, unbroken yel 
low pine forest prior to May, 1905. Dur- 
ing that month machinery for a small 
mill was hauled in and began sawing ma- 
terial for the larger plant, the latter 
being ready for operation in April, 1908. 

Prior to the advent of the steam 
loader the loggers of William Carlisle & 

(o, had improved upon the old system 
of loading by hand. The improvement 
was made by building two skidways, one 
bunk high and the other a couple of feet 
higher, Hach skidway was manned by 

two canthook men who rolled the logs 
on the platform of the cars. After the 
floor was covered the car was moved to 

the second or higher skidway and the 
top load was placed in position. It was 

possible in this way to load 1,500 or 2,500 





feet on a car. Four men, working eleven 
hours, could put on an average of about 
10,000 feet a day. This was prior to the 
use of chains and teams in loading, a 
change which was made akout 1893. 

The installation of the ‘‘ AMERICAN ”’ 


loader reduced the cost of loading very 
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fied here than at any other point. 

When the question of scientific man- 
agement of lumber manufacturing affairs 
shall be given due consideration lumber- 
men will have instructed themselves in 
the possibilities of each piece of ma- 
chinery employed. That machine which 
can be operated most economically and 
profitably in time must be regarded as 
the standard, not by a few hundred pro- 
gressive lumbermen, but by all who 
manufacture lumber. 

If scientific management means any- 
thing it means the science of handling 
men and things. It means the installa 
tion of machinery wherever practically 
and physically possible. In logging it 
involves research, painstaking investiga- 
tion and a determination of cost fae- 
tors, as evidenced by the number of men 
employed, total outlay and net results. 

The ‘‘AMERICAN’’ log loader will 
play a leading role when the cast for 
scientific management shall have been 
made up. 

The illustration at the top shows a 
loading scene at the operation of Will- 
iam Carlisle & Co., at Onalaska, Tex. 
The timber is longleaf pine. The length 
of logs varies and operators use either 
end or center tongs, Possibly this ques- 
tion of which is the more economical 
tong to use will itself be fought out 
along practical lines and an absolute 
basis established. 

Loader No, 2, employed by William 
Carlisle & Co., is equipped with a diteher, 
The central illustration at the bottom 
of the page shows the loader in the yard 
with the ditcher lying alopg the side of 
the track. The operators of Onalaska 
early in their career learned that steam 
power is more satisfactory than man 
power, hence the employment of the 
loader in the construction of rights of 
way and for other purposes where it can 
be used economically. 

The illustration at the lower left hand 
corner of the page shows the loader em- 
ployed in picking up logs from a high 
trestle, the logs being located thirty five 
feet below the level of the car. In this 
work center tongs were used, and the 
tongman rode wp on the log in order to 











materially. In the first place, with a 
crew of three men the loader could pick 
up from anywhere along track that the 
logs happened to be dropped, and could place on the 
tars an average of 100,000 feet a day; this without 
overexertion by anyone concerned in the work. Load- 
ing the same quantity by hand would have required about 
ten men and necessitated considerable expense in 
building skidways. Loading by teams would have in- 
volved the use of three to four span of horses, or six 
to eight yoke of oxen, with at least three men to each 
loading outfit. The saving thus brought about by the 


PICKING UP LOGS FROM HIGH TRESTLE. 








“AMERICAN” LOADER HANDLING LONGLEAF PINE LOGS AT ONAI 


it is a very satisfactory cost figure, and an exception 
ally light expense when one takes into consideration 
the conditions under which logging must be carried on 
at Onalaska. 

There are two ‘‘AMERICAN’? Joaders at Onalaska 
to carry on the railroad and logging work. The top 
engraving shows how the machines handle yellow pine 
logs economically, and points to the use of the 
‘““AMERICAN”?’ loader, made by the American Hoist 
& Derrick Company, St. Paul, Minn, 

In addition to loading logs for the two mills, ma 
chines are employed for diversified purposes. Ref 
erence to the smaller illustration herewith will show 
one of the loaders with ditcher attachment in the 
foreground. Equipped with this attachment the ma 
chine is used very extensively in constructing new 
roads and repairing old ones, cleaning up right-of-way 
ete., and the No. 2 machine has a record of having 
loaded in twenty minutes thirty-four flat ears with all 
the soil that could be piled vpon them, 

Loader No, 1 was employed for handling all the 
machinery for the new mill, and at practically every 
turn these loaders have demonstrated their usefulness, 
Those in charge of affairs at Onalaska have made a 
study of the possibilities of the ‘‘ AMERICAN’? loader 
as compared with their own needs, with the result 
that the loader has solved many of the problems with 
which the operators have been confronted. 


LOADER AND DITCHING APPARATUS IN YARD. 


sASKA, TEX, 


keep ‘it balanced and to assist the top 
loader in placing it on the car quickly 
and evenly. The tongman returned to his 
station by catching hold of the tongs, which were swung 
out over the trestle. 

The scene depicted in the other lower illustration 
is somewhat similar. A washout had oceurred and the 
trestle material had been carried a considerable dis- 
tance from the right of way. The trestle had been 
made of heavy hardwood timber, sizes ranging from 
6x8 to 10x16, ten to twenty feet long. These were 


handled with 200 feet of line. B, N. F. 




























RECLAIMING BRIDGE TIMBERS FROM WASHOUT. 
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[wa FINANCIAL ea] 


WE MAKE LOANS 
TO LUMBERMEN 


In amounts of 


$150,000 to $5,000,000 


Secured by first mortgage on 


TIMBER LANDS. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 


Clark L. Poole & Co. 


600 Commercial Nat’l Bank Blidg., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 














Standing Timber Has 


Never Decreased in Price 


and our most prominent authorities 
say the price increase during the 
next years will be far greater than 
that of the past. 


Menz Timber Gold Bonds 


Profit Sharing, Interest Bearing, 
Deed Protected, 
offer everyone an opportunity to join 
us in owning timber in the Pacific 
Northwest 
An investment that is safe—and 
profitable. 


R. J. Menz Lumber Company | 








|TIMBER BONDS 


Owners of high-grade standing tim- 
ber desirous of borrowing money 
on same secured by a First Mort- 
gage are invited to communicate 
with us. We are prepared to fi- 
nance companies which are anxious 
to obtain additional capital with 
which to operate tracts of timber. 











A. B. Leach & Co. 


140 DEARBORN STREET, 
CHICAGO. 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 














Collect Your 
Accounts 


Thru the 


Red Book Service 


We've had over 32 years’ ¢xperience collecting lumber ac- 
counts and in serving the lumber field with retiable reports 
on the lumber and woodworking trade, Try our 3 


Law and Collection Department 
every time a customer fails to respond when he should. Our 
service is within the means of every one who allows credit to 
either dealers or lumber manufacturers. 


Write for further particulars 


LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


Established 1876 
77 Jackson Blyd., CHICAGO 116 Nassau St, NEW YORK 














6 Please mention the American Lumberman 








THE EMPIRE STATE. 


FROM THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 











Demand Lacks Snap—Restricted Retail Buying—Com- 
petition Keen in Yellow Pine—Eastern Spruce Tied 
Up in the Woods. 


New York, N. Y., Jan. 30.—There is no snap to de- 
mand and retailers continue to restrict orders to small 
amounts, ‘The building situation shows up fairly well 
but already there is considerable decrease in the receipt 
of building permits from January 1 as compared with 
the corresponding period last year. The money value is 
higher but there is less activity and builders are con- 
servative as to work contemplated. Prices are fairly 
satisfactory in some lines, especially hardwoods, but 
competition is keen for yellow pine, spruce and cypress 
and, although there were some inquiries the first of the 
year, new orders are not nearly as large as expected. 

Eastern spruce men are receiving reports to the effect 
that a great deal of lumber is tied up, owing to the 
lack of snow in the logging woods. One well known 
authority says that unless a heavy fall of snow should 
come in the very near future the situation in the St. 
Johns River section will become very critical. 

R. H. Morris, of Norfolk, Va., secretary of the North 
Carolina Pine Association, is in this city. Arthur L. 
Holmes, of Detroit, Mich., secretary of the Michigan 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, is in the city, hav- 
ing been to Washington, D. C., several days in the inter- 
est of his association. 

Ernest M. Kenna, 111 Broadway, specialist in Pacific 
coast woods, is on a trip to Chicago and the West. 

W. G. Underwood, of the Albermarle Lumber Company, 
Hertford, N. C., called on the North Carolina pine trade 
during the week. He states that while the demand is 
slow from this market, the situation elsewhere is slowly 
improving. He expresses himself optimistically on the 
shortleaf situation, largely because stocks at mill points 
are much smaller than ordinarily thought to be the case. 

Ralph E. Sumner, of Hamilton H. Salmon & Co., 88 
Wall street, has left for a trip to Cincinnati to look 
over the hardwood situation. Prices are strong and 
the firm looks for a continued good demand during the 
spring. 

W. M. Beers, manager of the New York office of the 
R. T. Jones Lumber Company, returned yesterday from 
a trip to the company’s head office and yards at North 
Tonawanda.’ 

W. M. Crombie, of W. M. Crombie & Co., 81 New 
street, returned Friday from a trip to Montreal, Que., 
having made his usual annual visit with E, H. Lemay, 
for whom Crombie & Co., are the selling agents, 

Thomas Bell, well known Jumberman, St. Johns, N. B., 
has been in this city during the week on business. Other 
visitors included P. 8. Gardiner, of Eastman, Gardiner 
& Co., Laurel, Miss.; A, J. Cadwallader, of George 
Craig & Sons, Philadelphia, Pa.; C. L. Barr., of the 
Whiting Lumber Company, Philadelphia, Pa., and Walter 
Keezer, of the Jones Hardwood Company, Incorporated. 





FROM THE TWO TONAWANDAS. 


Norrn ToNnawanpA, N. Y., Jan. 31.—The improve- 
ment in demand has been more noticeable during the 
last week than at any other time since the first of the 
year. The scarcity of stock with the consumers is con- 
sidered responsible for the increased demand, while the 
export trade shows the active proportions which have 
characterized it most of the winter. The call for ex- 
port stock has been responsible for an -extensive de- 
crease in the stock of No. 2 dressing and 12-inch boards. 
As a result of the spurt that occurred in demand during 
the last weck dealers state that January will make a 
much better showing in the amount of business than 
was expected. 

The box shook business is the most active branch of 
the industry in the Tonawandas. ‘There have been few 
winters during the last few years when the box shook 
mill people have had as much business as now, operating 
overtime nearly all night. Some of the operators have 
expressed the belief that with the extensiveness of the 
trade increased facilities for taking care of the business 
will be necessary. 

Among the dealers who are reported to have made 
purchases of Alger-Smith stock at Duluth, Minn., are 
the R. T. Jones Lumber Company, McLean Bros. anc 
Smith, Fassett & Co. These dealers have been purchasing 
extensively of Alger-Smith stock for several seasons. 

Asa K, Silverthorne, of Silverthorne & Co., and Mrs. 
Silverthorne and Mr. and Mrs. W. K. Jackson, of Buf- 
falo, N. Y., have departed for a month’s pleasure and 
business trip to the yellow pine mills in which the 
Silverthorne firm is interested at Ellisville, Collins and 
Columbus, Miss, Randolph, Le., and Apalachicola, Fla. 





DISTRIBUTION OF SEEDLINGS. 

Atpany, N. Y., Jan. 30.—An effort is to be made to 
provide for the distribution of the seedlings raised at the 
state tree nurseries to state charitable institutions free 
of charge. As the law governing the state forest, fish and 
game commission stands trees can not be given away by 
the state. They are, however, supplied at cost to those 
who apply for them. Only a limited number ’'is supplied 
to each person. 

The Onondaga Anglers’ Association, of Syracuse, has 
planned to buy a large number of seedlings, which it 
will supply free to farmers of the state of New York 
who will agree to plant them in natural woods soil and 
to give them attention until such time as they no longer 


require it. The trees will be shipped to destinations free 
of cost. 

These two steps, coming on the heels of the recom- 
mendation of Governor Dix that the farmers pay more 
attention to reforesting, indicates that the present year 
will mark an important movement to set out trees in 
sections where such enterprise has long been ignored. 





CLASSIFICATION OF STOCK. 

ALBANY, N, Y., Jan. 30.—The 8. W. Bonsall Timber 
Properties, Limited, has filed with the secretary of state 
notice that at a recent meeting it voted to classify into 
common and preferred stock the unassessed stock amount- 
ing to $364,300. Under the arrangement made $226,300 is 
to be common and $100,000 preferred stock upon which 
6 percent cumulative dividends are ‘to be paid. ‘The 
certificate in question is signed by Jules M, V. Meyer- 
ing, secretary of the concern. 7: 


THE KEYSTONE STATE. 


QUAKER CITY NEWS. 














High Grade Hardwoods in Active Demand, with Oak 
in the Lead—Spring Building Taking Definite Shape 
—Suit Against Railroad, 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Jan. 30.—Conditions in the Jum- 
ber trade have shown little or no change since last week, 
What change there has been is in the fact that perhaps 
a few more concerns have hit the high spots and cor- 
nered a stray large order or two that have brought their 
average up. However, a few concerns are hugging them- 
selves over the fact that their sales are ahead of last 
year and when asked the plain question as to whether 
existing prices enable them to show the same percentage 
of profit, they all answer in the affirmative. One concern 
reports three large sales on one day, which made the 
biggest day’s business in its history, about $30,000, 
and this brings its business to date up to where it was 
March 1, 1910. A dealer says he considers there is no 
business going and that the day-to-day orders that make 
up the bulk of the sales are merely ‘‘trade.’?’ 

Hardwoods of the better grades are still strong, with 


oak in the lead, but the lower grades are lagging. Yel-. 


Jow and North Carolina pine are still off, both in volume 
and price. Poplar, gum, white pine and shingles remain 
as before. Conflicting reports are made on_ hemlock, 
several concerns reporting a break in price, and as many 
more stating that prices are firm, one reporting a notice 
of advance from a mill. It was presumed that the 
presence of the retail delegates to the state convention 
would mean a miniature boom for the wholesalers, but 
if they got it they salted it down and said nothing 
about it. 

There should be considerable activity in building 
lumber in the near future, however, as the contemplated 
spring work is beginning to take definite shape. During 
the last week 112 permits covering 185 operations and 
having a value of $730,060 were taken out. Of this 
$376,000 was for operations of 2- and 3-story dwell- 
ings, and $50,000 was for the new building of the 
Third National bank. ‘Today another large tract in 
Tioga was taken over for immediate improvement, ou 
which 129 dwellings will be erected, at a cost of about 
$300,000. 

Conditions in the real estate market are decidedly 
more favorable to a busy season than was the case a few 
years ago. The brokers report a decided increase in 
activity among prospective purchasers and that they are 
beginning to be swamped with inquiries. In conse- 
quence, they look for a very active market with the com 
ing of the bluebirds. 

Conditions in general business are somewhat inactive. 
Bradstreet ’s reports merchants as backward in placing 
orders, collections as poor, and wholesale trade as mov- 
ing slowly. 

Booming the Oil Trade. 


A special effort is being made to boom the oil trade 
and a fleet of twenty steamers has been chartered to 
load ease oil at this port for China, Japan, Australia 
and New Zealand. The shipments will include over 
1,000,000 cases of refined petroleum, the largest aggre 
gate shipment in the history of Philadelphia’s petroleum 
export trade. Heretofore, China and Japan have been 
the principal buyers of American petroleum, the greater 
part of which has been shipped from Point Breeze, but 
new fields recently have been opened in Australia and 
New Zealand, 

The American & Cuban Steamship line, which here- 
tofore has traded only between New York and the West 
Indies, announced yesterday that in the future Philadel- 
phia will be included in the service, because of the many 
advantages it offers, particularly in moderate wharf 
charges. The first vessel to be put in the Philadelphia 
service will be the British steamship Zva, which will 
leave New York next week for this port to load a cargo 
of machinery and general cargo for Cuba. It is com 
tended that as nearly all of the freight carried to Cuba 
originates in Pennsylvania it can be shipped from this 
port as cheaply, if not cheaper, than from any other 
point on the Atlantic seaboard. 


Dry Dock Project. 


Steps have been taken by the councilmanie and cit! 


zens’ committee of twenty with Senator Penrose 10 ar: 
range for a meeting with President Taft, Secretary 
Meyer, of the Department of the Navy, and tli Senate 
and House committee on naval affairs in Wa ington 
with a view of urging favorable consideration !or the 
projected 1,700-foot dry dock at.the Philadelp!ia navy 
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yard. A delegation from South Philadelphia visited 
Washington and secured a promise of increased work at 
the navy yard from Mr. Winthrop, assistant secretary 
of the navy. He said that three battleships will be sent 
to the yard for repairs in the near future. Commander 
(rant suggested to the committee which inspected the 
yard in the interest of the dry dock movement that the 
city supply water to the yard. Mayor Reyburn imme- 
diately announced that he would recommend the passage 
of an ordinance providing $15,000 for the work. At 
present the yard has an artesian well supply. 

The case of Frank H. Hawkins, of Kirby & Hawkins, 
in his contest to unseat George D. McCreary, who recently 
defeated him for Congress, is suffering all the woes of 
a political battle. Witnesses refused to testrfy and had 
to be dealt with by law, delays have occurred on both 
sides, promised support is not forthcoming and Mr. 
Hawkins seems to have an uphill fight on his hands. 

The Tomb Lumber Company reports having recently 
bought a tract of timber land containing about 5,000 
acres in Perry and Cumberland counties, this state. Its 
shipping point will be Newville, where it will establish a 
yard. The timber is estimated at 30,000,000 feet, of 
which 75 percent is oak and the balance largely pine 
and chestnut. The company will install six small portable 
mills, and the average haul of eight miles to the yard 
will be made with traction engines when the roads are 
suitable. One mill is cutting. 

George I°. MacRae is under $3,000 bail for a hearing 
January 31 to answer a charge of obtaining money under 
false pretense from the American Coal & Lumber Com 
pany, where he was formerly employed. ' 

Lumbermen who have suffered by fire will be inter 
ested in the case of Herman Kirstein, whose carriage and 
wagon factory at 2756-2762 Frankford avenue was dam 
aged $13,000 by fire in September, 1909. He has 
brought suit against the Philadelphia & Reading Rail- 
way Company to recover $10,000 for his loss. He asks 
damages because the blocking of the railroad tracks 
with standing cars delayed the fire engines thirteen 
minutes on their way to his lumber yard, during which 
time the fire got beyond control and spread to his fae- 
tory. He claims that if the fire apparatus had reached 
the scene promptly at least $10,000 in property might 
have been saved, 

Williamsport reports that the records show that from 
1862 to 1908 there were taken from the Williamsport 
hom 43,478,040 logs, amounting to 7,125,962,656 feet 
hoard measure. Taking into account the logs sawed be 
fore 1862 and those brought in by rail, the total number 
of feet manufactured in Williamsport during the period 
of lumber activity will reach the enormous total of 
7,500,000,000 feet. 





SMOKY CITY TRADE NOTES. 


Improvement in General Trade Conditions—Indications 
Point to Good Business in Lumber—What the Trade 
Has to Say. 

PirtspurG, PA., Jan. 30.—General business conditions 
in the Pittsburg district are better. That is, there is 
nore buying of the essentials that go into the pros- 
perity of the district. 

Bemis & Vosburgh report a general improvement in 
huying at fair prices. H. C. Bemis, who has recovered 
from his illness, is now in the South to eseape the severe 
weather of the early spring. 

Flint, Erving & Stoner Company reports a quiet period 
With indications pointing to a definite improvement. in 
siles and in demand within a few weeks. The outlook 
is that prices will show no further weakening. 

The J, LL. Lytle Lumber Company reports fair trade 
and prices firm. The gain in volume has been slow but 
steady and the outlook is encouraging. 

J. G. Criste, of the Interior Lumber Company, does 
not look for any special change in trade conditions until 
Weather conditions are more settled. Trade is quiet but 
there is a little doing all the time, which makes it ap- 
pear that there is a basis for solid improvement. 

The American Lumber & Manufacturing Company is 
*neouraged over the way business has gine ahead. 
President W. D. Johnston reports that there has been a 
gradual improvement. in many lines of the trade. 

Louis Germain, president of the Germain Company, 
*““y8 Inquiries are more numerous and point to a good 
‘pring trade. 

0. H. Sabecock, of E. V. 
Kast on business. 
beginning to pic 
Improve, 


Babcock & Co., is in the 
The firm says that general trade is 
‘k up a little and likely will continue to 


ea Kendall Lumber Company reports a gradual gain 
2 usiness during the last few weeks. The outlook in 
oe of Seeretary J. H. Henderson is that there 

m be a steady increase in volume of buying. 

— Willson Bros. Lumber Company notes but little 
ithe, im buying and sees a fair demand opening up 
th the approach of spring. 

President F. Xx. 1; tal ' 
“ong nt I. X. Diebold, of the Forest Lumber Com- 
Condition returned from an extensive trip in the South. 

muons are reported as favorable for the spring. 

Che iT. Morlan, president of the Morlan-Ricks-Hughes 

. bette? notes a stiffening in the cypress demand and 

muel Tment in hemlock. The outlook on the whole has 
nm improved in his opinion. 

1@ Palmer ‘ ' 
fair dreary r & Semans Lumber Company reports a 
firm 7) we gay grades of hardwood, with prices 

istic vi...  aisisy, sales manager, takes a very opti- 
m 2 7 af € S i 
ry view of the outlook. ain . 

3,0 ges. of 
hotes a nee of the J. C. Donges Lumber Company, 
Year's } “tly active trade, The company is starting its 

© Ousiness with attractive orders. 


The Breitwieser-Wilson Company notes a quieting 
down in the sash and door trade for the present, but 
the lumber trade is getting stronger. The demand is 
general and the outlook promising. 

E. V. Babcock & Co. have issued a statement showing 
the amount of lumber manufactured by them in 1910. 
Their lumber output aggregated 160,118,691 feet and 
their plants produced 29,546,000 lath, making a total of 
8,976 carloads. The lumber output was divided as fol- 
lows: Hemlock, 53,430,577 feet; yellow pine, 35,934,069 ; 
spruce, 10,233,912; oak, 10,222,638; white pine, 9,929,- 
582; chestnut, 7,037,029; poplar, 4,552,163; cypress, 
2,141,084; maple, 1,517,214; birch, 994,124; cherry, 
$20,931; basswood, 630,000; hardwood flooring, 7,934,- 
320; other hardwoods, 15,241,063. 





NORTH ATLANTIC COAST. 


NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES. 











Comment on Proposed Canadian Reciprocity Treaty— 
The Building Situation—Lumber Receipts—A Badge 
of Which to Be Proud, 

Boston, Mass, Jan, 28.—The terms of the proposed 
Canadian reciprocity treaty relating to lumber have 
caused several favorable and unfavorable comments by 
dealers and manufacturers, O. Atherton Shepard, of the 
Blacker & Shepard Company, retail lumber dealer, Bos- 
ton, is quoted as saying: ‘‘I think the lumber duty 
ought to have been taken off long ago, when lumber 
prices were low, instead of waiting until now, when our 
forests have been stripped and the lumber is high. If 
the treaty is accepted the result will be to lower the 
prices and to make building cheaper. We have got to 
have the Canadian lumber anyway and we might just as 
well have it without the tariff.’’ 

Building contracts awarded in New England since the 
first of the year have been much Jess in value than dur 
ing the corresponding period a year ago. The figures for 
the first three weeks of this year are given as $3,593,000 
against $6,360,000 for the corresponding period last year. 
This year is also below that of 1908 by at least $2,000,- 
000. 

Receipts of lumber at this port last week were 228,625 
feet from the South and 189,562 feet of lumber and 
9,000 feet of piling from Canada. 

William KE. Litchfield, hardwood lumber dealer, Boston, 
has been elected trustee for three years of the Massachu- 
setts Charitable Mechanics’ Association. This is one 
of the oldest organizations in this country. Paul Revere 
was its first president. The office of trustee carries with 
it a small gold badge as insignia of office, of which 
Mr. Litchfield is very proud. 

A vessel carrying a load of birch from Cape Briton 
was wrecked off the Grand Banks. This cargo was for 
the Palmer-Hunter Company, Boston, and was the first 
one ever shipped them. But few cargoes of birch have 
ever come to this port from Cape Briton. 

Mr. Stark, of the American Column & Lumber Com 
pany, St. Albans, W. Va., has been calling upon the local 
trade. 

Morris A. Hall, of the Hall Lumber Company, Boston, 
and his father, James M. W. Hall, left Boston January 
23 for Vancouver to attend the annual meeting of one 
of the lumber companies in that section of the country 
in which they are interested. 

The open winter has resulted in many retail lumber 
merchants doing a much better business than usual, 
This has made them more interested in replacing their 
stocks, which have been depleted. A few already have 
made inquiries regarding cargo shipments of hemlock 
and spruce, 

Cypress, although quoted as firm in the South, has been 
offered in the Boston market at prices from $3 to $4 a 
thousand feet below the price of a year ago. 





OPTION ON PAPER MILL PROPERTY. 

BANGOR, ME., Jan, 21.—A deal involving $200,000 
probably will be consummated in Dennysville before 
March 1. The St. Croix Paper Company has an option 
on the property of the Dennysville Lumber Company, 
which expires on that date. The property includes the 
mills in Dennysville and about 50,000 acres of woodland 
in Edmunds, Cooper, Alexander and Meddybemps coun- 
ties. The land has been cruised and the price is reported 
to be about $4 an acre. If the deal is carried through 
the mills probably will be closed. 


TIMBER LAND SALES 


J. I. Jones, of Cottage Grove, Ore., bought 30,000,000 
feet of timber located near Disston, Ore. 














The Conrad Bering Lumber Company’s saw mill at 
Pawnee, La., and its extensive timberland interests in 
north Caleasieu parish have been acquired by J. A. 
Kurth, 8. W. Henderson and Eli Weiner, of Angelina 
county, Tex., the price paid being $225,000. 


A syndicate composed of R. W. Freeman, B. T. 
Thompson, J. J. Keith, W. C. Wright and J. W. Strip- 
ling, all of Newton, Ga., bought from Mrs, Gordon Lee 
1,000 acres of land lying south of Newton for the 
sum of $50,000. 


O. F. Janes, of Chattanooga, Tenn., bought 15,000 
acres of Dade county (Georgia) iron and timber lands. 
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Timber Loans 
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amounts of $200,000 and upwards 
secured by first mortgage on high grade 
accessible standing timber owned by 
established, going lumber companies. 
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British Columbia Timber Lands 
EXCLUSIVELY 


All properties offered have first been examined by 
my own men. _ Will act as agent for purchasers. 


Correspondence solicited from 
bona fide investors only. 


W. L. KEATE ciisetnocr'srnce: Vancouver, B. C. 











The Leading Authority for Western Values. 


Are You Interested in a mill or manufacturing 
plant on the Pacific Coast ? 


The General Appraisal Company 
SEATTLE, WASH., 


Will give you the actual value of the property in full, part 
or detail. Write for our 60 page booklet. Pepsin 
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MENOMINEE RIVER NOTES. until the advent of the new year, when business fell off. 

‘acim The Richardson Lumber Company, Alpena, which 

Plan to Prevent Low Water in Menominee River—  bouglit three forties of the S. F. Derry timber land prop. 
Monster Strips of Mine Timber—Fails to Redeem erty north of Millersburg, has rebuilt the camps and jg 
Valuable Property. putting the timber on the railroad for shipment to the 


mill at Alpena. It is hardwood stock. 

I’, I. Michelson, manager for the Johannesburg Many. 
facturing Company, at Johannesburg, north of Grayling 
left last Wednesday on an extended trip through the 
South. This company manufactured 12,162,000 feet of 
lumber and 1,190,000 pieces of lath last year. It has put 
out some fine maple stock and will handle the usual 
amount the current year. 

The Batchelor Timber Company, of Saginaw, operating 
a saw mill at West Branch, is arranging to erect a large 
dry kiln to be used in connection with drying heading, 


MENOMINEE, Micu., Jan. 30.--Owing to the delay and 
loss sustained by the low stage of water in the Menominee 
river last year, the project of infusing into the river 
an inexhaustible supply of water from Lake Superior is 
being discussed. It is suggested that by digging a 
canal about twelve miles in length a channel could be 
run from Lake Superior to the Menominee river, close 
to Lake Michigamme. 

For the last few weeks operations in the woods have 
been hampered by thaws but cold weather has again set 
in and conditions seem to be ideal. The thaw has had 
the effect of reducing the quantity of snow, which was 
so deep in the woods that logging was conducted with FROM THE FURNITURE CITY. 
great difficulty. ————— 

The Bird & Wells mill at Wausaukee will continue to Late Lumberman Leaves Large Estate—Industrial 
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Amounts From $100,000 Up 
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We have been in the lumber business for over 
thirty years. 

We now control and operate a number of mills. 

We have been loaning money to lumbermen 
for many years. 

These facts make us especially fitted to know 
the wants of lumbermen, and to meet them. 
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saw until June. At that time the machinery will be Annual Elections—To Rebuild Veneer Plant—Mail 

é Lyon, Gary & Company taken out and removed to Menominee to be placed in the Order Competition. 
one new concrete and steel mill of the J. W. Wells Lumber GRAND Rapips, Micu., Jan. 30.—The Grand Rapids 
‘ Marquette Building, CHICAGO Company. It is believed that the company’s lew Veneer Works held its annual meeting last week and the 
Menominee mill will be ready for operation in August. reports of officers showed a large increase in business 








Harry H. Higgins, of Norway, timber estimator and during the year. The old board of directors was re. 
cruiser with the Oliver Mining Company, has moved to  élected, also the officers, with one change, W. H. Jus 
Louisiana to accept a similar position with a southern tice being made secretary, thus relieving KE. J. Renker 


F rt D b railroad company. of that division of his former work. The officers: Presi- 
0 ear orn lredeen’s camp, six miles north of Norway, is fur- dent and manager, Z, Clark Thwing; secretary, W. H. 





© nishing monster sticks of timber for the Aragon mine. Justice; treasurer, EK. J. Renker. 
National Bank One of these poles of hemlock measured sixty-eight feet The Jate Harrison P. Grover left a large estate, 
in length and was ten inches in diameter at the top. though the exact figures will not be known for som 
Clark and Monroe Sts. At the annual meeting of the Greenwood Lumber time. In addition to his partnership interests in the 
sa Company ©, HI. Worcester, of Chicago, was elected pres Dregge-Grover Lumber Company he had other interests 
; ident, T. A. Green, secretary and general manager and at Alanson and Ozark, and he carried life insurance for 
Capital, - $1,500,000 William P. Browning, treasurer. $17,000. Mrs. Grover and BE. DD. Conger will administer 

: The Wisconsin Land & Lumber Company, which — the estate, 

Surplus & Profits, $400,000 bought the Mueller Land Company’s plant at Blaney and W. J. Breen and Frayer Halliday, with other Grand 





Deposits, - $17,000,000 all its holdings in that vicinity in October, 1909, with Rapids people, are interested in the organization of a 
the understanding that the Mueller company could redeem = company to rebuild the veneer plant at Reed City, 
WM. A. TILDEN, President. iis property within a certain time, took formal and Among others interested are J. W. Parkhurst and Will 
final possession this week. William Mueller, jr., bought iam Curtis, of Reed City, Charles Carlston, of Dewings, 





eer J. aE eee. the Jand known as Mueller township about nine years and Charles Swanson, of Tustin. Maple flooring will 
c ago for a consideration of about $250,000. Since then be turned out in addition to veneers. Mr. Swanson will 
HENRY R. KENT, Cashier. ‘the property has increased in value and is now estimated be manager of the plant. 

GEORGE H. WILSON, CHARLES FERNALD, to have a value close to $1,000,000. The sale of the The Faleon furniture plant, at Big Rapids, has heen 

Assistant Cashier, Assistant Cashier. Mueller company’s holdings was made when the concern rebuilt and will resume operation this week. 
THOMAS E. NEWCOMER, Assistant Cashier. was temporarily pushed for cash and means a loss to it Knos & Bradfield, of this city, have bought the stand 
UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY of nearly $500,000. ing timber on the Darrah farm, south of Big Rapids, 

‘ 4 The Harmon Lumber Company, owner of a large — for $5,000, and will cut it at onee. 

ate yon pe wm ly nape Parga —— manufacturing plant at. Foster City, is employing about The Nichols & Cox Lumber Company held its annual 
yi sonal and courteous attention to our customers, 150 men in its operations near Iron Mountain. I'wo meeting last week and reélected the following officers: 
SA camps are operated. The input of-timber is not as large President, I°. I. Nichols; vice president, P. TH, Travis; 


as usual this winter, owing to the fact that the company — secretary and treasurer, William KE. Cox. The company 
had 2,000,000 feet of logs in stock at the close of the closed the largest year’s business in its history. 





season. However, it is expected to bank 6,000,000 feet The Gibbs, Hall & Allen Company, with offices for 
H. M. BYLLessy & ComPANY of logs, 100,000 cedar posts and 5,000 ties. The Har-  merly in the Murray building, is closing up its affairs 
mon company employs a steam log hauler with great and will retire from business. Mr. Hall lives here and 
Engineers Managers suecess. This hauler has sufficient power to transport states that he will doubtless continue in the lumber 
from fifteen to twenty sleigh loads of logs sealing 40, business. Mr. Gibbs lives in Traverse City and wil 
DESIGN CONSTRUCT OPERATE 000 feet at each trip. continue to look after his lumber and timber interests in 
The petition for a receiver for the Ontonagon Lumber — northern Michigan. HH. C. Allen, of Le Roy, is winding 

& Cedar Company created some apprehension in Ontona- up the business. 
Artificlal Gas Systems Natural Gas Systems gon that the business might be wound up. To set this W. R. Smith, of the Stearns Co., reports that business 
Steel Railways Interurban Railways fear at rest a prominent official of the company said: for the new year is opening very favorably. He returne’ 
Water Works Water Power Plants There is no cause for immediate alarm as the trouble pa ee from a business trip to Canada and left tonight 

$ si ze ig y side ‘rests of > ¢ y r Chicago. 

Electric Light Plants Transmission Systems Is 7 soe Se hy the eastern Seanaien ie —— Lahti ili lala a A 
ose — and of doing certain other things named In the biit of com. Will begin operation in about a month, The mill i 


plaint. It means that heretofore half of the stock has been 60x200 feet and is equipped with sprinklers. The power 





and now is owned by ———— —_ a that the other plant is constructed of brick and the dry kilns are of 
8 half is owned by eastern people. and that it is impossible “le a ale Smead cote . ‘ler 
EXAMINATION AND REPORT for them to agree as to the management of affairs, and tile. The engine room is 20x60 feet and the boile 


that there will be a straightening out of matters, It is room 59x90 feet. The plant has a capacity of 50,00) 
evident that this action on the part of the easern people ‘eet of flooring a dav 
will result in a clearing up of the differences between the feet of flooring v5 





Kalamazoo county is building a large barn at thi 





stockholders and that when the differences are finally settled - ‘hi 
218 La Salle Street, the mill and factory will be run as heretofore, oie poor farm and two of the county officials went to Chi 
“f as Ce rj yiving , yme oalers any 
HICAG cago last week, without giving: the home dea : 
—_— ” chanee to make bids on the bill of lumber required, 
Pertiand, Ore. Oklahoma City, Okla. Mobile, Ala. THE SAGINAW VALLEY. to look over the material offered by a mail order con 


cern. This action has aroused the Kalamazoo dealers, 
who feel that they have not been given a square deal 

Buckley & Douglas, of Manistee, have closed a deal 
with the Ward Estate for 40,000,000 feet of hardwood 
timber in Kalkaska county. The firm will extend its 
logging road twenty miles from Baxter in order to 
transfer the timber over the Manistee & Northeastert 
road to Manistee. 


Bay City AND SAGINAW, MIcH., Jan. 31.—S. I. Derry, 
of Saginaw, who has operated a saw mill and conducted 
lumbering operations at Millersburg, north of Alpena, 
several years, is understood to have closed his operations 
in that quarter. He left Saginaw yesterday on an ex 
tended business trip through the South, with a view of 
engaging in the lumber business in Georgia or the Caro 
linas. His mill at Millersburg manufactured about 
2,000,000 feet of lumber before shutting down early last : 

The mills at Alpena made an excellent showing last ; Retail 
season in point of production. F. W. Gilchrist manu- Heavy Demand for Poplar and Plain Oak— 














factured 8,066,097 feet of mixed lumber; the Island Mill Business Slack—Stiffening in Prices of Hardwood- 
Company manufactured 10,000,000 feet; Churchill Lum- Reélection of Officers. ’ 
ber Company 11,000,000 feet; Richardson Lumber Com- Detroit, Micu., Jan. 31.—A _ stiffening in hardwo0t 
pany 9,100,000 feet, and the Beek Brewing Company _ prices is noted by local manufacturers, ‘‘ Michigan map" 


3,957,000 feet. The total output was 42,117,097 feet, lumber brings $1.50 a thousand feet more than last year® 
A Good Photograph compared with 36,000,000 feet in 1909. Last year the prices at the mills,’’ said Thomas Forman, of the Thoms 
Beck Brewing Company manufactured 4,000,000 shingles, Forman Company. ‘‘There is a heavy demand for po 





With snap and ginger in it is what a business man wants— the Richardson Lumber Company 2,200,000 pieces of latl ar ¢ ain oak.’? 
; Aad Yara ; ards 4 any =,-UU, pieces of Jath Jar and plain oak. oe 
is pas te Bee cee a eee and the Churehill Lumber Company 750,000 pieces of ‘¢There is a noticeable stiffening in hardwood a 
prominent Lumbermen as regular patrons of this studio, and lath, and the outlook for spring is excellent,’’ said John 


many of the portraits produced from time to time in the The a Cc any, Bay City, made arr ome », secretary of 2 is sumber Company. 
American Lumberman were taken here at Rovt's. Surprise The M. I unont ompany, Bay City, m vile arrange ment Lodge, secretary of the Dwight Lum 2 pees 
your wife or friends with a good photograph of youself as a last season to begin the construction late in the fall of a think there has been a complete recovery from 4.’ 
holiday gift or a souvenier of your trip to Chicago; call and large box factory and planing mill plant, but owing to a of last fall, so far as the lumber business is agen 
see us when in town. press of business at its small plant the erection of the The retail business, of necessity, continues som tis 
ROOT STUDIO CoO 243 Wabash Ave. new plant was postponed until the coming spring. The slack, but the volume of trade is norma! for he 
9 Cor. Jackson Blvd. decline in the cost of cement, the company figures, will of year, dealers say. A. B. Lowrie and l'r d meee 
effect a saving of nearly $2,000. This company was busy of the Lowrie & Robinson Lumber Company, are ™ 
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this opportunity for a needed vacation and have gone , 


to Cuba on a pleasure trip, in company with several 
friends. 

Daniel Hebard and Fred Hebard, of Charles Hebard 
& Sons, Incorporated, Pinconning, in this city on busi- 
ness, report having made a number of extensive sales 
for shipment after the opening of navigation. R. Mitch- 
ell, a lumberman of Millersburg, was a recent Detroit 
visitor. 

The Detroit Lumber Company held its annual meeting 
last week and reélected the old officers. Reports on last 
year’s business were satisfactory. 

The steamer Gettysburg, which has been identified with 
the lumber carrying trade on the lake several years, has 
been sold by Alger, Smith & Co. to Burns Bros., and will 
be used in carrying coal and lumber between the Tona- 
wandas and Duluth. It will tow the barges Melbowrne 
and Sweetheart. The Gettysburg was built in 1887. It 
is 208 feet long and has a gross tonnage of 1,097. 

The formal opening of the Felloweraft Club, in the 
Palmer building, has been deferred until Monday. The 


club numbers many lumbermen among its members. The 
new clubrooms occupy the four top floors of the Palmer 
building, a highly ornamental structure that has just 
been completed, and are sumptuous in their appointments 
and furnishings. John Stuart, who is associated with 
C. W. Kotcher, was a member of the special committee 
in charge of the interior finish. The results of the com- 
mittee’s work will be a revelation to the members. 





NORTHWESTERN MICHIGAN NOTES. 


Boyne, Micu., Jan. 30.—The loggers are operating 
with difficulty, owing to the deep snow. On one division 
of the local line the snow is even with the top of the 
cars. 

The hoop and stave mill at Gaylord recently bought by 
James Hazard will resume operation this week. A large 
supply of timber is on hand, which will insure a big 
run. 

The big flooring plant of the W. H. White Company 
is undergoing annual repairs. 








FROM THE WISCONSIN FIELD. 








CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES. 


7 


Effect of New Treaty on Lumber Prices—Stringent 
Forest Fire Legislative Measure Against Railroads 
—Improvement in Logging Conditions. 

MILWAUKEE, WiIs., Jan. 31.—Local lumbermen are of 
the opinion that should the Canadian reciprocity treaty, 
which has been submitted to Congress for action, be 
passed, lumber prices will not be materially changed. 

‘*T notice that free entry is accorded to lumber, not 
further advanced than sawed,’’ said a leading sash and 
door manufacturer of this city. ‘‘I think that this will 
make very little difference with lumbermen. We find 
that whenever there is a slump in the price of lumber 
the stumpage holds its own. White pine stumpage is 
becoming very scarce, so that even though new sources 
of supply are opened it is not likely that the owners of 
the stumpage will sell it any cheaper than in this country. 
I do not believe that lumber prices will be materially 
changed should the treaty be acted upon favorably.’’ 

Considerable interest has been aroused by an amend- 
ment introduced in the Wisconsin legislature by Assem 
blyman R. J. Nye, of Superior, aiming to prevent forest 
fires by more stringent legislation against the railroads. 
Mr. Nye’s bill will permit sufferers from fires to recover 
damages without showing negligence on the part of any 
corporation against whom suit is brought, and the only 
exception made is in cases where it can be shown that 
the complainant himself is to blame. The bill gives the 
state board of forestry or any town officer the right to 
inspect locomotives or engines of any kind operated near 
forests or tracts of grass land, and it becomes their duty 
to assist district attorneys in prosecutions. Where a 
railroad or other offending corporation refuses to settle, 
the damages automatically double in sixty days. 

Lumbermen throughout the state are much interested 
in slash burning and are writing to their representatives 
in the legislature asking that any bills on the subject be 
sent to them. They claim that there is a distinction so 
far as the danger is concerned between the slash caused 
by the cutting of pine and that caused by the cutting 
of hardwood and that there is more danger from pine 
slashings than that resulting from the logging of hem- 
lock timber. A bill on this subject comes from the 
special legislative committee on drainage, water powers 
and forestry, although the forestry commission also has 
a measure which it will offer on the same subject. 

The snows of the last week have done much to improve 
logging conditions in the northern lumber country, but 
more cold weather is needed. The warm weather has 
softened the ice and snow roads in certain localities to 
such an extent that hauling has become difficult. It is 
reported that in some places work has been suspended 
and that a few camps have broken up. 

Mlattering offers of bonuses from cities in the neigh- 
borhood of Chicago are being made to the Racine Manu- 
facturing Company, of Racine, and it is said that it is 
highly probable that. the company will remove from 
Racine. The company manufactures automobile bodies. 

H. C. Brenner, of Chicago, has been arrested at Fond 
du Lae on the charge of having worked a novel swindling 
game upon the Moore & Galloway Lumber Company. 
About two months ago Brenner stole lumber out of the 
company’s yards at night and sold it to the company in 
the morning, claiming that he had purchased the timber 
but had some left over and wished to return it. Recently 
he tried to work the game on the company again, but was 
apprehended. ‘ 








.IN THE HEMLOCK COUNTRY. 


Paper Men Confer With and Are Entertained by Lum- 
bermen—Deal Closed for Purchase of Big Hardwood 
Cut. 


MELLEN, Wis., Jan. 31.—The weather in this vicinity 
has taken a decided brace and hauling is good in conse 
quence, 

L. M. Alexander, president; George Steele, vice presi 
dent; ©. A. Jasperson, secretary; V. E. Nash and A. T. 
Boles, all of the Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company, of 
Port Edwards, spent Thursday in Mellen conferring with 
the officials of the Mellen Lumber Company in reference 
to this year’s operations at Shanagolden. They were the 
guests of the Mellen company at the Hotel Atcherson. 

The Atwood Lumber & Manufacturing Company’s saw 
mill is nearly ready to resume operation. Very little 
work has been done in the camps this winter by the com 


pany, but there is a large supply of logs on hand for 
cutting operations, and it is likely that camp activity 
will begin as soon as the mill starts up. 

The G. W. Jones Lumber Company, of Appleton, this 
week closed a deal for the purchase of nearly the entire 
cut of hardwood lumber of the Iron River Lumber Com- 
pany during the winter run and considerable of the lum- 
ber will be shipped green to the Appleton plant of that 
concern. R. G. Maislein, a representative of the G. W. 
Jones company, has been in this city the last week or 
ten days looking after the eut and will be here the 
greater part of the time during the cutting season. 

The saw mill of 8. A. Konz has been running the last 
two weeks with excellent prospect for a long season’s 
run on hemlock lumber and lath. 

Kopplin & Kopplin began sawing at their portable mill 
at Iron River last Thursday and they expect to keep 
going until well along in the spring. The mill will cut 
about 8,000 feet of lumber on a 10-hour run. 

The John R. David Lumber Company’s mill at Luger 
ville closed this week. A number of camp men have been 
also called in. The building of the dry kiln adjoining 
the power house is progressing rapidly. 

Olaf Olson received a letter a few days ago from 
Dave Hedlund, who is located at Spokane, Wash., in the 
shingle manufacturing business, Several weeks ago Mr. 
Hedlund lost his shingle mill by fire and has started to 
rebuild a bigger and better one. 

Eben Olson, of Port Wing, was in Iron River last week. 
Mr, Olson and L. D. Perry are operating a portable mill 
near Cable this winter and are on a cut of about 600,000 
feet of hardwood, principally yellow birch. Mr. Olson 
is also logging extensively between Port Wing and Herb 
ster and will cut 2,000,000 feet on that job. The logs 
will be shipped to Port Wing and manufactured in the 
Stromberg mill. 





ON THE MENOMINEE. 


MARINETTE, WIs., Jan. 30.—The plant of the Michi 
gan Elm Hoop Company, which has been closed several 
weeks, has re-opened again with an increase of capacity. 
The output will be between 40,000 and 50,000 hoops 
a day. Thirty men are employed. Considerable stock 
is on hand. The plant will now be able to run winter 
and summer. 

The saw mill of the Merryman Manufacturing Co. 
will open this week for the season. The capacity will 
be greater than usual owing to the extension of the 
yards. Eleven houses and a boarding house have been 
removed from the island and this space added to the 
yards. The company’s planing mill has been operating 
all winter and the shingle mill will be rebuilt in the 
spring. The Merryman company saws for the Republic 
Lumber Company. The two companies will employ 300 
men this year. With the starting of the Republie com 
pany’s sawing every mill in the twin cities but one 
will be running. The island mill of the N. Ludington 
Company will not start until spring. 

La Crosse will lose the plant of the Brunswick-Balke- 
Collender Company, which will go to Dubuque, Iowa, 
where power rates are said to be lower. The plant 
manufactures billiard tables and employs over 1,000 
men. 

The Plymouth Parlor Frame Company, of Plymouth, 
has increased its capital stock and is making extensions, 
R. R. Schorer and son Oscar Schorer will be in charge. 

Reports from the Eggers Veneer Seating Company, 
of Two Rivers, state that the business is on the increase 
and that the coming season promises to be a good one 
in the veneer line. The company has presented its cus- 
tomers with handsome engravings showing the entire 
plant and yards of the concern. 





WISCONSIN VALLEY NOTES. 


MERRILL, WiIs., Jan. 31.—The new saw mill of the 
Hf. W. Wright Lumber Company, started operation Mon- 
day and will run days for a few weeks, or until every- 
thing is found to run smoothly, when a night crew will 
be put on, and the mill will then be run day and night 
until the 20,000,000 feet of logs in the river and on 
skids in the woods have been sawed. 

The Merrill Veneer Company has elected the following 
officers: Louis Leidiger, president; F. W. Ohloff, vice 
president, and W. R. Runge, secretary and treasurer. 

Demand for sash and doors is light and manufac- 
turers are disappointed, and unless business picks up 
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LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
FORWARDING AGENTS MARINE INSURANCE 
Produce Exchange, NEW YORK. 12 Great St. Helens, LONDON, ENG. 


Unexcelled facilities for negotiating Ocean freight con- 
tracts and effecting quickest despatch from seaboard. We 
handle all classes of cargo and have Special Department 
handling Export Lumber Shipment. 
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A new book by “ the lumberman poet.” 
A prose book, full of humor. 


The funniest book ever written about the 
lumber business. 


(Or any other business.) 

Wisdom, in the garb of wit. 

Wit, in the guise of wisdom. 

Shows the sunny side of lumbermen’s troubles. 
Just hard sense and laughs. 

Price—one dollar, even, postpaid. 


(A dollar bill will do.) 
Published by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


315 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 
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the next week they will have to close their factories as 
their warehouses are full. 

There is a steady demand for boxes of all kinds and 
the box factories are all running full time. 

Owing to warm weather last week a number of log- 
gers were getting ready to break camp as it looked for a 
while as though there would be no snow left, but Sun- 
day night a strong wind set in from the north and by 
morning it was down to zero weather. Snow has set- 
tled over a foot in the woods, but sleighing is fair. 





A NEW WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA LUMBER 
FIRM. 

JOHNSTOWN, Pa., Jan. 21.—The last addition to the 
large number of wholesale lumber concerns in western 
Pennsylvania is that of L, L. Smith & Co., who opened 
a suite of offices in this city January 3. The senior 
member of the firm is Lemon L. Smith, of this city, who 
will take active charge of the business, assisted by Walter 
D, Varner, also a member of the firm. As silent partners 
in the business are two well known North Carolina pine 
manufacturers. The new concern takes over the wholesale 








L. L. SMITH, JOHNSTOWN, PA.; 
President L. L. Smith & Co, 


trade of the Johnstown Millwork & Lumber Company, 
which was organized in 1905 by Mr. Smith and which 
soon built up a large trade as a manufacturer and jobber 
of doors, sash and millwork and as a wholesaler of yellow 
pine, poplar and hemlock. This latter company is owned 
by Mr, Smith as president and Mr. Varner, secretary, and, 
while Mr. Smith will relinquish active management, he 
will control the policy of the business and in future that 
concern will confine its activities to the manufacture and 


W. D. VARNER, JOHNSTOWN, PA.; 
Secretary L. L. Smith & Co. 


shipping of doors, sash, moldings, stock and detail mill- 
work. 

Mr. Varner is well known among the retailers of west- 
ern Pennsylvania and Mr. Smith is an expert in office 
detail, and the combining of the ability of these two 
men with others in the producing end of the business 
should make a very strong organization and the outlook 
for the future is bright. The firm will have a large 
supply of well manufactured North Carolina pine and 
hemlock, Mr. Smith being personally interested in a hem- 
lock operation in Somerset county, this state, and a yel- 
low pine operation in North Carolina. The concern 
expects to open a branch sales office in Philadelphia and 
a southern office at Newbern, N. C., before the end of 
the year. It reports an unusually good run of orders 
booked and is bending every effort to give the increas- 
ing business prompt and careful attention. Mr. Smith 
will spend the first ten days in February among the mills 
in North Carolina. 


ATTENDANCE AT HARDWOOD MANUFACTURERS’ NINTH ANNUAL. 


(Continued from Page 58.) 


LL. E. Starr, Chicago, Ill.; The Starr Lumber Co. 

Mrs. W. F. Schnaufer, Marietta, Ohio. 

George H. Schotte, Cincinnati, Ohio; The Thompson Hard- 
wood Co. 

O. P. Stratemeyer, Cincinnati, Ohio; The Thompson Hard- 
wood Co. : 

A. J. Sims, Sparta, Tenn.; Foosher & Sims. 

C. H,. Schatzman, Cincinnati, Ohio; Pennsylvania R. R. 

J. A. Salmon, Portsmouth, Ohio; The Henley Lumber Co. 

T’. Schomaker, Cincinnati, Ohio; Doran & Co. 

C. W. Stauffer, Scottdale, Pa.; Grand View Coal & Tbr. Co. 

T. B. Stone, Cincinnati, Ohio; T. B. Stone Lumber Co. 

HI. &. Schaller, Cincinnati, Ohio; J. A. Fay & Egan Co. 

John Schulte, Cincinnati, Ohio; McWilliams & Schulte. 

C,. M. Sears, Louisville, Ky.; Edward L. Davis Lbr. Co. 

J. V. Stimson, Huntingsburg, Ind. 

Kt. M. Stephenson, Ashland, Ky.; W. R. 


= 
John Tate, Indianapolis, Ind.; BE. C. Atkins & Co. 
J. W. Taylor, Columbus, Ohio; The Domestic Lbr. ¢ 


8S. B. Taylor, Buffalo, N. Y.; Taylor & Mason. 
Kk. J. Thoman, Cincinnati, Ohio; Bennett & Witte. 


Vansant Lbr. Co. 


0. 


ba as * Thomas, Vhiladeiphia, Pa.; Lbr. Agent Penna. 

. - €o. ’ 

William ‘Threlkeld, New York, N. Y.; Indiana Quartered 
Oak Co 


V. Route. 
Box & 


. Todd, Cincinnati, Ohio; agent L. S. L. 

Gescme B. Townsend, Knoxville, Tenn.; Holston 
abr. Co. 

W. B. Townsend, Townsend, Tenn.; Little River Lbr. Co. 

M. G. Truman, Chicago, Iil.; Marsh & Bingham. 

Karl Taylor, Cincinnati, Ohio; Hardwood Lbr. Co. 

«. C. Trimble, Cincinnati, Ohio; Trimble Cypress Co. 

. Thompson, Cincinnati, Ohio; W. Kb. Heyser Lbr. Co, 

A. M. ‘Todd, St. Louis, Mo.; C. F. Luehrmann Hdw. Lbr. Co. 

J. G. Trimble, Cincinnati, Ohio; Trimble Cypress Co. 


Vv 
R. H. Vansant, Ashland, Ky.; Vansant, Kitchen & Co. 
W. Rk. Vansant, Ashland, Ky.; W. R. Vansant Lbr. Co. 
If. G. Van Orsdel, Lexington, Ky.; UH. G. Van Orsdel & Co. 
Cc. B. Vandervost, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
James A. Van Orsdel, Cincinnati, Ohio; Leland G. Banning 


abr. Co. 
Ilermann Louis, Mo.; ¢., R. IT. & P. 
Ww 


M. ©. Walker, Connersville, Ind.; Fayette Lbr. Co. 

Cliff. S. Walker, Cincinnati, Ohio; Lumbermen’s Club. 

W. G. Ward, Ironton, Ohio; W. G. Ward Lbr. Co. 

Ilarry B. Weiss, Cincinnati, Ohio; Wilson Lbr. Co., Ltd. 

J. C. West, Parkersburg, W. Va.; Midland Lbr. Co. 

W. EF. Weakley, Columbus, Ohio; W. M. Ritter Lbr. Co. 

«. L. White, Philadelphia, Pa.; Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn. 

T. J. White, Cincinnati, Ohio: Bennett & Witte. 

A. Tt. Williams, Fayetteville, Tenn.; Williams Lbr. Co. 

J. K. Williams, Fayetteville, Tenn. ; Williams Lbr. Co. 

M. R. Williams, Danville, Ala.; If. HL. Hitt. 

K. EF. Williams, Cincinnati, Ohio; Ilardwood Lbr. Co. 

Fred. A. Wilson, Ashland, Ky.; Vansant-Kitchen & Co. 

J. N. Woodbury, Evansville, Ind.; John A. Reitz & Sons. 

J. N. Woolett, Pittsburg, Pa.; Aberdeen Lbr. Co. 

William Woodward, Lapel, Ind.; Woodward Lbr. Co. 

W. N. Webb, Chicago, U1. ; The Forest Products Co. 

B. S. Wiltus, Cincinnati, Ohio; Short-Llollowell Co. 

Albert Hf. Wuenker, Cincinnati, Ohio; Brodhead-Garrett Co. 

Taylor Wolf, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

If. R. Welling, Cincinnati, Ohio; Mowbray & Robinson. 

Lloyd R. Wells, Midvale, Pa.; Midvale Steel Co. 

W. G. Wilmot, New York, N. Y.; Ledge & Wood Mfg. Co. 

W. H. Walt, Cincinnati, Ohio; Traders’ Dispatch. 

Ht. D. West, Cincinnati, Ohio; Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn. 

«. F. Whisler, Hillsboro, Ohio. 

W. B. Woodward, Cincinnati, Ohio ; 

John R. Walker, Washington, 1. 
Bureau. 

Giles Wright, Ashland, Ky.; Wright-Kuehn Lbr. Co. 

W. I. Watson, Mahan, W. Va.; Mahan Lbr. Co. 

LB. B. Williams, Richmond, Ind. 

S. Wildberg, Cincinnati, Ohio; Wildberg Lumber Co. 

William B. Wick, Hamilton, Ohio; Martin Wick Lumber Co. 

hk. C. Witbeck, Cincinnati, Ohio; Fred Brenner Lumber Co. 

Wallace D. Wolfe, Cincinnati, Ohio; Nicola, Stone & Myers 


Von Schrenk, St. 


The Wildberg Lbr. Co. 
C.; The Lumbermen’'s 


Co. 
Il. W. Walker, Chicago, Ill; Radford Co. 
J. Wi. Wehry, Cincinnati, Ohio; George 
Jobn A. Wood, Harriman, Tenn. 
Robert G. Webster, Decatur, Ala. ; Huntsville Lbr. Co. 
James D. Watson, Tiffin, Ohio; Tiffin Hdw. Co. 
George W. Waters, New Palestine, Ind.; George W. 
Co. 
Daniel Wertz, Evansville, Ind.; Maley & Wertz. 
Wendell M. Weston, Boston, Mass.; W. M. Weston Co. 
Bh. R. White, Cincinnati, Ohio; Canadian Pacific Railway. 
T. Hf. Welsh, Memphis, Tenn, ; Buffalo Hdw. Lbr. Co. 
I’, Webster, Decatur, Ala.; Huntsville Lbr. Co. 
John W. Welsh, Buffalo, N. Y.; Buffalo Hdw. Lbr. Co. 
«. L. Wade, Boston, Mass.; W. M. Weston Lbr. Co. 


»'4 
John B. Yates, Pennsboro, W. Va.; 
J. C. Yeence, Ravenna, Ohio. 
Bh. Young, Evansville, Ind.; Young & Cutsinger. 
Z 


Ilamilton, Ohio; 


Littleford. 


Waters 


John B. Yates Lbr. Co. 


J. KE. Zimmer, Hamilton Lumber Co. 





Committees Appointed. 


Secretary Doster announced the appointment of the 
following committees on statistics and grading: 
POPLAR, BASSWOOD AND BUCKEYE. 
J. W. Mayhew, Columbus, Ohio. 
«. M, Crawford, Coal Grove, Ohio. 
George EK. Breece, Charleston, W. Va. 
W. EK. Berger, Ashland, Ky. 
Charles Kitchen, Ashland, Ky. 
Hamilton Love, Nashville, Tenn. 
(. M. Clark, Nashville, Tenn. 
B. B. Burns, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Ik. A. Kirby, Scranton, Pa. 
OAK, ASH AND CHESTNUT 

A. G. Fritchey, Charleston, Miss. 
W. L. Watson, Mahan, W. Va. 
Claude Maley, Evansville, Ind. 
J. F. MelIntyre, Pine Bluff, Ark. 
Frank May, Memphis, Tenn. 
Kk. Bartholomew, Nashville, Tenn. 
R. McCracken, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
A. P. Steele, Sardis, Miss. 
J. W. Mayhew, Columbus, Ohio. 
W. Hl. Hopkins, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

COTTON WOOD, 
W. H. Greble, Memphis, Tenn. 
Kk. A. Lang, Chicago, Ill. 
rank Robertson, Memphis, Tenn. 
W. C. Dewey, Marked Tree, Ark. 
Thomas W. Fry, St. Louis, Mo. 
Cc. H. Moore, Memphis, Tenn. 

GUM. 

Cc. L. Harrison, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
Thomas W. Fry, St. Louis, Mo. ~ 
Frank F. Fee, Little Rock, Ark. 





FE. A. Lang, Chicago, III. 
Kk. E. Gary, Turrell, Ark. 
W. H. Greble, Memphis, Tenn. 
A. P. Steele, Sardis, Miss. 
A. G. Fritchey, Memphis, Tenn. 
Frank Robertson, Memphis, Tenn. 
WALNUT AND BUTTERNUY. 
Van B. Perrine, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
W. H. Nigh, Ironton, Ohio. 
CHERRY. 
I’. A. Kirby, Scranton, Pa. 
W. L. Watson, Mahan, W. Va. 
W. H. Hopkins, Cincinnati Ohio. 
HICKORY, PECAN AND 
rank F. Fee, Little Rock, Ark. 
Ifamilton Love, Nashville, Tenn. 
A. G. Fritchey, Charleston, Miss. 
OAK DIMENSION TIMBER 
Rn. G. Page, Huntington, W. Va. 
W. W. Dings, St. Louis, Mo. ; 
Ik. L. Davidson, Parkersburg, W. Va. 
Clinton Crane, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
CHAIR AND FURNITURE DIMENSION 
A. P. Steele, Sardis, Miss. 
I’, W. Webster, Decatur, Ala. 
Cc. M. Clark, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
George KE. Breece, Charleston, W. Va 
Van B. Perrine, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Thomas W. Fry, St. Louis, Mo. 
W. W. Dings, St. Louis, Mo. 
«. L. Harrison, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
VEHICLE DIMENSION STOCK. 
Breece, Charleston, W. Va 0 
, Charleston, Miss. 
*. Fee, Little Rock, 
Bariley, Racine, Wis. 
. Steele, Sardis, Miss. 


SYCAMORE 


George E. 


OAK ‘ FLOORING, 
A. B. Ransom, Nashville, Tenn. 
W. IL. Shippen, Ellijay, Ga. 
A. I. Steele, Sardis, Miss. 


MAHOGANY. 
T. J. Moffett, Cincinnati Ohio. 
J. S. Otis, New Orleans, La. 
(. R. Mengel, Louisville, Ky. 
Other committees appointed were «as follows: 
ARBITRATION, 
W. Kk. Delaney, Cincinnati, ‘Ohio. 
Claude Maley, Evansville, Ind. 
Ralph May, Memphis, Tenn, 
RESOLUTIONS 
W. B. Townsend, Townsend, Tenn 
J. J. Linehan, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Thomas W. Fry, St. Louis, Mo. 
NOMINATLONS. 
Thomas W. Fry, St. Louis, Mo. 
«. L. Harrison, Cape Girardeau, 


> Mo. 
a. We 


Mayhew, Columbus, Ohio. 
COMMITTEE TO ACT ON OFFICERS 
Thomas W. Fry, St. Louis, Mo. 
Krank May, Memphis, Tenn. 
Frank IF. Fee, Little Rock, Ark. 
Announcement was made that the subcommittee on 
all of the grading would be continued during 1911 
to be called upon when any condition justified. 


REPORTS 





OHIO RAILROAD BILL. 

CoLuMBUS, Ont0, Jan, 30,—A bill has been prepared by 
Howard D. Manington, secretary of the Ohio Coal Opera 
tors’ Association and also of the Michigan-Ohio-Indiana 
Coal Association, looking toward radical changes in the 
law creating the Railroad Commission of Ohio. The bill 
probably will be introduced in the general assembly by ; 
Senator Cretone. a 

One of the provisions of the bill requires railroads to 
establish rates to connecting lines, which is now required 
by the common law of the state, but which many of the 
railroads disregard at times. Another amendment more 
specifically defines the duty of the carrier with respect to 
keeping tariffs on file at depots and commercial offices. 
Still another amendment extends the time of the taking 
effect of a new rate from ten to thirty days, as is the rule 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. Another amend 
ment gives the state commission authority to suspend any 
rate upon its own motion or upon the complaint of ship 
pers. Another provision requires railroads upon written 
request to furnish all information relative to rates or 
other questions of transportation. 

Another amendment gives the commission authority to 
enforce regulations for the weighing of cars of freight 
and requiring all track scales to be under the jurisdiction 
of the commission. The bill also seeks to extend the 
authority of the commission that it may upon its own 
initiation take up the question of classification or regula 
tion of rates. Another amendment shortens the time and 
procedure of appeal from the findings of the commission 
by making an appeal from the common pleas court to the 
record made by the railroad commission unless it is shown 
that there is evidence that would be of benefit to either 
side that was not brought out in the hearing before the 
commission. 

Coal men and shippers generally are rallying in sup 
port of the bill, which is expected to become a law at 
this session of the general assembly. 

OPPO OOOO 


TARIFF CANCELLATION. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, Jan. 30.—On advice of the attor- 
ney general the Railroad Commission of Ohio has can 
celed rule 12 of tariff circular No. 8. This rule requires 
railroads to print in their tariffs that no rate from one 
point to another shall be greater than the rate between 
the first point and some point beyond the second point. 
While the commission, in rescinding the order that 
requires this notice to be printed, is complying with the 
advice of its legal counsel, Commissioner Gothlin said 
yesterday that the commission is firmly of the opinion 
that no such higher rate can be charged. The commis- 
sion finds its authority in sections 8,988 and 8,989 of the 
new code. These sections provide a fine of double the 
amount of overcharge made by the railroad and stipulate 
that in no case shall the fine be less than $25. 
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FROM THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST. 








PUGET SOUND NOTES. 


Furthering Lien Law for Dealers’ Protection—Brisk 
Spring Buying Looked For—Sale of National Re- 
serve Timber. 

SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 28.—A_ delegation of Inland 
Empire lumbermen arrived in Seattle the last of this 
week and attended the annual meeting of the Pacific 
Coast association, the Washington members having re 
turned from Olympia, where they conferred with legisla 
tors in regard to the lien law in an effort to secure greater 
protection for the retail lumber dealer and others who 
furnish material for building. In the party were J. P. 
McGoldrick, Spokane, president of the MeGoldrick Lum- 
ber Company; EK. F. Cartier Van Dissel, president of the 
Phoenix Lumber Company, Spokane; W. T. Horr, man 
ager of the Holland-Horr Mill Company, Spokane, and 
H. G. Miller, president of the Kalispell Lumber Company, 
Kalispell, Mont. Mr. Miller is one of*the prominent 
members of the Montana Larch & Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association, and Mr. MeGoldrick is president of the 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, and they both 
attended the dinner of presidents Saturday evening at 
the close of the Pacific coast meeting. 

Announcement has been made of the sale of the con 
trolling interest in the Parker-Bell Lumber Company, 
whose plant is at Pilchuck, by P. H. Parker, president, 
and J. D. Butler, secretary and treasurer, to Joseph 
Kaye, lumberman, Emporium, Pa., who has been a large 
stockholder in the company several years, The general 
oflices are in Seattle. The company owns about 12,000 
acres of valuable timber in Snohomish and Skagit coun 
ties, logging railroad and a complete sawmill plant at 
Pilchuck. 

Mr. Parker is a pioneer in lumber manufacturing in 
Washington, having come to this state from Maine 
twenty years ago, making his home in Seattle and operat 
ing north of this city on the Northern Pacifie railway. 
Mr. Butler came west eleven years ago from Wisconsin 
and for several years was manager of the C, H. Nichols 
Lumber Company, manufacturing shingles at Ballard 
This concern formerly was engaged in making pine lum- 
ber at Onalaska, Wis. He has been secretary and treas 
urer of the Parker-Bell Lumber Company seven years. 
Messrs. Butler and Parker will probably take a needed 
rest, but no doubt eventually will engage in the lumber 
business again. Myr. Kaye will have associated with him 
his son-in-law, J. LL. Norie, who has been operating a 
shingle mill at Deming several years. They will take 
possession of the property February 20.) Mr. Kaye was 
in Seattle recently closing the deal and will return the 
midtle of next month from his home in Pennsylvania. 

Kred IK. Baker, manager of the Bellingham Bay Lum 
her Company, Bellingham, was in Seattle the last of the 
week ti attendance at the annual meeting of the Pacitie 
Coast Liuunber Manufecturers’ Association. He was 
accompanied by Mrs. Baker and will leave Sunday 
January 29, for a week’s visit In San Francisco, 

I). BB. Tlawley, of this city, who has been connected 
with the Lester David Company, lumber manufactures 
and wholesaler, for some time, hereafter will represent 
that company in eastern Washington and Oregon, U. K. 
Swift, sales manager for the Lester David Company, 
looks for brisk spring buying and believes it will start 
im the very near future. He reports a large number of 
inquiries from middle western yards. 

kd Townsend, of Minneapolis, Minn., who is) con 
nected with the Rowe Lumber Company, of that city, 
has heen in Seattle several days. Mr. Townsend is 
called “the man with the smile’? and is well known in 
this city. 

Nhe Rod. Menz Lumber Company, this city, is remo 
ing its offices from GIL American Bank building to 955 
Minpire building. This move was necessitated by the 
rapid growth of the concern, The new. offices in the 
Kimpire building will be as commodious and comfortable 
is any other suite in the city. There will be a large 
reception room, general offices and private rooms for the 
officers, Thomas Conlon, of the Menz company, reports 
business good, and the outlook for an excellent spring 
trade is favorable. 

Bh. P. Kirkland, who has charge of the Snoqualmie 
itional forest, says that 70,000,000 feet of timber was 

old from this reserve during 1910, He also has on hand 
t deal whereby nearly 200,000,000 feet more will be dis 


pesed of in the near future. Timber sold from the 
national reserve is for immediate cutting, and no specu 
lation is allowed. The logged-off lands will be reforested 
either by sowing seed broadcast or by planting. It is 


estimated that the second crop will be ready to harvest 
in about 100 years, ‘ 

W. H. Mitchell, presidént of the Mitchell Lumber 
Company and the Morreau Lumber Company, with head- 
quarters at Aberdeen, 8. D., and a number of yards in 
the middle West, spent two or three days in Seattle this 
week Mr. Mitchell is looking over the lumber situation 
and will visit several points in the Northwest before 


refurning to his home at Aberdeen. Tle says that the 
retailers in South Dakota generally are having some 
Trouble with their collections. Crops were spotted this 
year and in many distriets it is very hard to get money, 


Ile believes that the buying will be conservative until 
this year’s crops are assured. 

1). KE. Skinner, president of the Port Blakeley Mill 
mpany, Seattle, is receiving support in his efforts in 
ehalf of the two bills now before Congress, each pro 
‘ing for a refund of Panama canal tolls on American 
‘Is. The Seattle Chamber of Commerce, after listen- 
) an address by Mr. Skinner on the subject, recently 
‘roved of the two bills, The Pacifie Coast Lumber 


Manufacturers’ 
measure. 

According to the Midnight Black Cat, published every 
few weeks by the M. W. Judd Lumber Company, this 
city, fifteen different wholesale shingle concerns in Seat 
tle have either gone breke or quit the shingle business 
Within the last six months. From this it would seem 
that under existing conditions the shingle business at 
this end-of the line is not very profitable. 

Chartering of lumber carriers is not very active this 
week, Coustwise rates are not very firm, having recently 
taken a 25-cent drop. It is believed that when the loca 
tion for the Panama exposition is definitely settled, and 
if San Francisco is the choice, a building revival will take 
place there, with a consequent advance in coastwise rates. 
Recent fixtures are schooner Golden Share, Grays harbor 
to Valparaiso, 45s; schooners Watson A. West and 
Manila, Grays Harbor to Port Chile, 42s Gd and 45s 
respectively. 


Association is also in favor of the 


Booking Good Business. 

As further evidence of improved conditions business 
recently booked by the Canal Lumber Company, which 
has mills at Ballard Station, George B. Maxwell, man 
ager of this company, states that he has recently received 
orders for lumber for eastern shipment at a higher price 
than the company has received for fir lumber for the last 
two years and a half. He states’ that the concern is well 
loaded with cutting orders and that business in this line 
has been exceedingly brisk during the last few weeks. 
Mr. Maxwell is very optimistie regarding the business 
outlook for spring business, however. The company has 
a good supply of yard stock and prices for flooring, ceil- 
ing and siding are not attractive to the manufacturer. 

W. N. Sine, who has been with the Alaska Lumber 
Company, this city, for the last two years, will leave its 
employ February 1 to represent the Aberdeen Lumber 
& Shingle Company, of Aberdeen, in the East. He will 
go to South Dakota and Nebraska on his initial trip and 
later will pick out his own territory. The Aberdeen 
Lumber & Shingle Company operates a mill with a 
capacity of about 150,000 feet of lumber daily, cutting 
spruce and fir. Mr. Sine has been on the Coast three or 
four years. He has worked in the local mills and has 
bought and inspected lumber and is therefore familiar 
with Coast lumber. His employers speak of him as a 
hustler and wish him all of the success he deserves in his 
new position. 





WESTERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 


Comparative Statement of Foreign Shipments for Four 
Years—Export Freight Rates to Be Lowered—Red 
Cedar Shingles Steady. 

TACOMA, WASH., Jan, 26.—Foreign Jumber shipments 
from the customs district of Puget sound for December 
amounted to 22,113,000 feet, as compared to 18,002,000 
feet for the same month of 1909, according to the report 
of the collector of customs. The Puget sound customs 
district comprises about fourteen ports, ineluding 
Tacoma, Seattle, Everett, Bellingham, Mukilteo and all 
the lumber cargo shipping points on the sound, and 
Aberdeen, South Bend and the Grays Harbor country. 
According to the offieial figures foreign lumber shipments 
from the district for 1910 amounted to 283,836,000 feet, 
as compared to 190,688,000 feet in 1909, an increase last 
vear of 95,148,000 feet, or an average increase of 7,762, 
333 feet a month, As compared to 1908, when cargo 
shipments totaled 237,890,000 feet, an increase of 45,946,- 
O00 feet is shown by 1910. As compared to 1907, the 
record year in the history of the district, when shipments 
totaled 299,920,000 feet, 1910 shows a decrease of 
16,084,000 feet. September, 1910, with 40,679,000 feet 
shipped foreign, was the record month of 1910 and the 
record month in the histery of the district. November, 
N10, with 36,354,000 feet, ranks second in the history 
of the district. 

Following is a comparative statement of the foreign 
shipments of the customs district by months for tour 
years, indicating how the business has fluctuated, the 
figures being official: 














1908, 1909, 1910, 

feet [eet. feet. 
January 17,910,000 15, 046, 000 «19,314,000 
February 21,176,000 15, 1,672,000 
March 14,926,000 11 5,072,000 
April ‘ f f 22,290,000 18 25,000 
May . 24,655,000 21,880,000 21,498,000 .084,000 
June ... . 26,436,000 24,949,000 12,814,000 72,000 
July ee. 26,445,000 165 508, OOO = 17,816,000 54,000 
August .... $0,540,000 17, +f 710,000 79,000 
September T0000 8B 19,048,000 $79,000 
October. 3.000 2 +% POD .000 518,000 
November SO0,000 & 8,462,000 354,000 
December. 25,680,000 1: 18,002,000 22 1 13,000 





Totals 299,920,000 ce ees 190,688,000 283,836,000 

The Lindstrom-Handforth Lumber Company’s Rainier 
plant was dewn for about three days during the heavy 
snow of a week ago, about eight inches falling at 
Rainier. The mill is now running steadily, however, and 
the company is finding business ,tmproving and prices 
mending. Said T. J. Handforth, of this company, speak 
ing of the market 

Conditions are a bit better since the first of the year, espe 
cially so far as demand is concerned, and improved demand 
is the first requisite for increased prices. The yards are be- 
ginning to buy and there is some inquiry from the ratlroads, 
especially for car material. Prices generally are stiffer and 
there has been a Jittle advance. We are also finding shin 
vies a little stiffer 

Dodwell & Co., Limited, Pacific coast agents for the 
Alfred Holt & Co. Blue Funnel line of steamers, plying 
between Tacoma and Europe via the Suez canal, announce 
that beginning February 1 the lumber rate between this 








Investigate This 


Variable Feed Saw Mill 








Made in 4 sizes, single and double. 


This variable feed is positive and al- 
ways under perfect control of the oper- 
ator. It is simple and durable and can f 
be changed quickly. The rapid 
back’? saves time and is operated by 
one movement of the lever. Before 
purchasing a saw mill it will pay you 

to investigate our line. 


Write today for descriptive circulars. 


The Randle Machinery Co. 
1820 Powers Street, - CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


== Sole Manufacturers of = 


The “Leader” Injecto? 


(KEG, U, 8. PAT, OFFICE) 


The best boiler feeder made 
Also Steam Engines, Boilers, General Saw Mill Machinery, etc. 











MONARCH STEEL STUMP PULLER 


With Single. Double and Quadrupie power Gueran- 
teed for 700 Lorsae power, Only factory in the wortd 
making their own Steel Machines’ Prices the lowest 


For Cataiog and Caiendar, adiress 


ZIMMERMAN STEEL CO., tone Tree, towa. 
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Our Specisity, MARINE MACHINERY 
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work we 
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else —in the 
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sible time’ 
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with the at- 
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gives us the proper kind of 
material from which we manu- | 
facture that choice 


Roper. 


N. C. PINE 


We have an output of 500,000 
ft. daily, and excellent shipping 
facilities at Norfolk, Va., New 
Berne and Belhaven, N. C. 
Can ship by rail or vessel. 


We insure correct manufacture, 
strict grades and accurate count, 


John L. Roper Lbr. Co. 
: NORFOLK, VA. 


BRANCH OFFICES : Cable Address 
Franklin Bank Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. ““ROLUMCO" NORFOLK 
e A. B. C. Code 


18 Broadway, New York. 
Prudentia | Building, Buffalo, N. Y. and 
170 Summer St., Boston, Mass. American Lumberman Telecode 
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N. C. PINE 


In Car or Cargo Shipments. 














Our equipment enables us to 
carry a good stock of kiln dried, 
rough and dressed lumber, and 
we have shipping facilities that 


guarantee prompt service. 











FOSBURGH LUMBER CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 


wt NORFOLK, VA. 


EASTERN SALES 
Flat Iron Bidg., New York, 











Rowland Lumber Company 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


BAND SAWED 


“DRIED ROUGH == 


C. PINE. 


N. 
150,000 Ft. Daily. 


Main Office and Wharves, 
NORFOLK, VA. 


MILLS, 
BOWDENS, N.C. 


We operate no Planing Mill which insures you 
the best of grades. . 





port and Europe will be lowered 5 shillings. This puts 
it at the usual summer schedule. It has been the practice 
of the steamship lines to raise the lumber rate in the 
fall on account of the large amount of grain, flour and 
salmon exported. With that trade well out of the way 
the summer rate on lumber is restored. 

The Young & Johnson Company’s mill at Kapowsin 
started Wednesday of last week after a month’s idleness. 
This company’s shingle output as well as its lumber is 
handled by the A. C. Young Lumber Company. 

The Salsich Lumber Company, whose plant is at 
McKenna, filed a list of its officers for record with the 
county auditor this week, naming H. E. Salsich as presi 
dent; Theo KF. Palms as vice president and m. nager; 
A. G. Cook, treasurer, and Charles Lau, secretary. 

R. L. MeCormick, secretary of the Weyerhaeuser ‘Tim 
ber Company, will spend the remainder of winter in 
California. 

Emil G. Lindstrom, of the Lindstrom-Handforth Lum 
ber Company, is confined to his home for a few days as 
the result of a fall through a platform at the company’s 
mill, 

Bb. Coldren, treasurer of the Hallack & Howard Lum 
ber Company, of Denver, Colo., is on Puget sound ind 
will visit the western offices of the company. 

The Puyallup Lumber Manufacturing Company has 
installed a new band resaw from the Berlin Machinery 
Company. The Puyallup company’s plant is at Puyallup, 
its output being handled by the Lucas Lumber Company, 
of this city, Clarence Lucas being at the head of both 
concerns. 

The Pacific Shingle Company’s plant on the north 
water front is still idle and will not resume operations 
until the shingle market picks up. 

The West Coast Shingle Company was formally dis 
incorporated in the superior court this week. — R. L. 
Chapin withdrew from this company a long time ago and 
the business is being continued by G. A. Eastman, who 
was Mr. Chapin’s partner. Mr. Chapin, who has been 
recovering from a serious illness of many months, has 
gone to California for the benefit of his health. 

The Stevenson-Coe Lumber Company filed a list of its 
officers for record with the county auditor this week, as 
follows: John R. Stevenson, president; Charles A. Coe, 
sceretary and treasurer, and both trustees. 

John Burnside, sales manager for the St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Company, has lately been entertaining 
his father, William Burnside, of Oskaloosa, Lowa, who 
has been visiting him and has also been visiting another 
son, Ralph Buraside, of the Willapa Lumber Company, 
of Raymond. 

The red cedar shingle market is holding just about 
steady, with no large amount of business and shipments 
not very heavy, accérding to Clarence KE. Hill, of the 
Hill Lumber Company. Said Mr. Hill: 

Dealers generally expect a good business when spring trade 
opens. The price we are paying the mills is just about what 
it was six months ago and the market can not go lower. 


In fir lumber, of which we handle considerable, inquiries are 
coming in more freely and the outlook is considerably 


brighter. 

Henry Skramstad, secretary and treasurer of the Hill 
Lumber Company, this city, reports business coming in 
more freely, although prices generally are unsatisfactory. 
The recent cold snap and the necessary closing of a 
number of mills have made it difficult to make prompt 
shipment. Mr, Skramstad looks for improvement during 
the next thirty days. 

The mill of the Pacific States Lumber Company at 
Selleck is closed on account of snow preventing logging 
operations. The Mineral Lake Lumber Company’s mil! 
at Mineral Lake is running, although the snowfall has 
been heavy at that point. This company reports inquiries 
for yard stock coming in faster but prices are poor. Cut- 
ting orders are plentiful and prices for special stock are 
fairly firm. 


IN THE GRAYS HARBOR COUNTRY. 





Substantial Price Advance—A Number of Eastern 
Brokers in Evidence—Protest Against Proposed 
Casualty Insurance Bill. 

ABERDEEN AND HoquiaAM, WASH., Jan, 28.—Prices are 
looking up, orders having been taken at an advance of 
$1 over December basis. Rail shipments are looking up 
and it is noticeable that more of the eastern brokers are 
in the market. The logging market is steady, after a 
drop of a short time ago of $1. No. 1 logs that were 
selling at $10 are now sold at $9. No. 2 logs are sold 
at from $5.50 to $6. Some of the spruce logs have been 
sawed by contract. The logs thus sawed are from the 
Carlson Logging Company and have been sold through its 
dealer, J. M. Weatherwax, of Aberdeen. This lot em- 
braced about 5,000,000 feet, averaging about 3,000,000 
feet when cut up, and bringing for box $5.50, shop $10 
and clears $15. 

The Hoquiam Lumber & Shingle Company’s plant is 
running day and night and is cutting on several large 
foreign cargo orders, Its rail business is heavier than 
usual. The East Hoquiam Lumber & Shingle Company 
resumed operation full time last Monday after a_pro- 
longed shutdown. The shingle market is said to be fair. 
The Hulburt Lumber Company resumed operation Jan- 
uary 6 on a 10-hour run after a long shutdown. 

The Federal Lumber Company, of Aberdeen, started 
last Monday on a 10-hour run after a shutdown of thirty 
days, during which time repairs were made. The Union 
mill, of Aberdeen, is running full time, with prices fair 
and demand good. 

Representatives of twenty-five mills of Grays harbor 
met yesterday and drafted resolutions to be presented 
to the state legislature, now in session at Olympia, 
against the proposed bill for casualty insurance, The 
mills have been paying an average of 1 percent pre 
miums for their casualty insurauce, while the average 
cost has been one-fourth of 1 percent. The proposed bill 





will make the premiums to be paid from 1 to 214 
percent, 





NORTHERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 


Improved Foreign and Coastwise Situation—Chances 
of Capturing Canadian Trade Under New Reciprocity 
Treaty—Railroad Development Discussed. 

Everert, WasH., Jan. 27.—The last week has been 
notable for the quiet inland demand for lumber and the 
improved foreign and coastwise trade situation. Many 
cargoes were shipped to coast points and the foreign 
demand is improving at a gratifying rate. The shingle 
situation is about the same and the usual number of 
mills are in operation, 

There is a diy sion of opinion as to the chance of the 
American lumbermen to capture the Canadian trade, 
Richard Hambridge, manager of the Canyon Luniber 
Company ’s local interests, stated that the Everett mills 
would profit under the new treaty arrangement. ‘‘We 
have more up to date mills than the Canadians and can 
successfully compete with them,’’ said Mr. Hambridge. 
‘*T think the new arrangement will help our trade to a 
large extent. We are shipping rough lumber into Canada 
now. Our better mill facilities will count under the new 
conditions. We will have a big trade this year, I am 
sure.’? 

There was much discussion over railroad developments 
of the week and it is admitted that the prospect for new 
areas being added to the accessible timber belts is 
excellent. The Canadian Pacific and Milwaukee railways 
figure largely in the talk and it is certain that this year 
will be an important one in the district. The Milwaukee 
road is reported to have added to its important holdings 
by the purchase of the railroad line of the Stimson 
Logging Company, running from Marysville to Bryant, 
and it is known that many spurs will be built from the 
main line now being constructed to Everett and Sno- 
homish. 

The Canadian Pacifie has been unusually active in this 
section and the presence of J. L. Simpson, route en 
gineer, gave color to the persistent’ reports that the 
company would build by way of Snohomish. The activity 
of the Canadian Pacific in this vicinity just now is said 
to mean that the road has decided there will be a chance 
for extensive business from this city to Canadian points 
under the new treaty arrangement. 

That new territory will be opened to the north by the 
Milwaukee is the general opinion. The company has 
secured right of way in the vicinity of Sedro-Woolley 
and owns terminal facilities at Vancouver. The Stim- 
son Logging Company’s road is known as the Marysville 
& Northern and it runs between the lines of the Northern 
Pacific and Great Northern, The Stimson company 
secured options on land to provide a wider right of 
Way some time ago. The outlook for better railway 
facilities and a widened market could not be better 
in Everett. 

This has been a busy week at the Clark-Nickerson Com 
pany’s saw mill, Four vessels have been loading and 
three have cleared for California points with large car 
goes of lumber. The steamers Wellesley and Bee and the 
schooner Prospero have departed and the Andy Mahoney 
is being loaded. 

The Clough-Hartley saw mill is in operation this week, 
after a shutdown of a month or so, and next week the 
planing mill will be started. A fair demand for lumber 
products is reported at the mill office, although prices 
are still weak. 

The steamer Yosemite loaded 180,000 feet of ties and 
100,000 feet of flooring at the Weyerhaeuser mill this 
week and cleared for California points. The Raymond 
is also due this week and will take 200,000 feet of 
lumber to points in California. 

Arthur B. Pracna, well known saw and shingle mill 
designer, who has been a resident of Everett several 
years, left Thursday for Seattle, where he will reside. 
He will continue his line of work there. 

W. H. Boner, of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, 
manager of the local saw mill, James Eddy, of the 
Ferry-Baker company, and H. W. Stuchell, manager 
of the Eclipse sawmill interests, went to Seattle to 
attend the big meeting of the Jumber manufacturers. 
Today they attended the meeting of red shingle men. 

The Crown Lumber Company’s docks at Mukilteo have 
been the scene of great activity during the last week. 
The steamer Admiral is loading a cargo of 1,000,000 
feet of lumber for San Pedro, Cal. The Mary Winkle 
man, schooner, is loading 700,000 feet of lumber for 
Pearl Harbor. The schooner Kapansion is loading 750, 
000 feet of lumber for San Pedro. The saw mills are 
running at full capacity and the business is satisfactory. 

A visitor in Everett this week was J. D. Mereen, of 
Marshfield, Ore. Mr. Mereen is the son of the vice presi 
dent of the C. A. Smith Lumber & Manufacturing Com 
pany, which operates a large plant at Marshfield on Coos 
bay. He is connected with the company’s operations at 
Marshfield, but is taking a vacation of a few weeks, 
spending the time on Puget sound. 

Stanley Eddy, of the Ferry-Baker Lumber Company, 
this city, returned during the week from the East, after 
four weeks’ absence. Mr. Edady spent practically all of 
this time at his old home, Bay City, Mich. 

The Ferry-Baker Lumber Company, whose big plant. is 
near the delta at the southeastern edge of the city. is 
planning to substitute electricity for steam, Contracts 
already have been let for the electrical equipment. ‘The 
power will be furnished by a 1,000-k. w. Allis-Chalmers 
generator and steam turbine. The entire plant will be 
operated by electricity, including the head saw and shin 
gle mill. The work of changing the power will procee:| 
without hindering the operation of the plant. It prob 
ably will be three or four months before the change 
completed, The new equipment will furnish more that 
enough power to operate the mill at its present capacity, 
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so that in the future capacity may be increased without 
change. The plant turns out on an average 125,000 feet 
of jumber and 275,000 shingles in ten hours. 





PACIFIC COAST SHIPMENTS. 

SEATTLE, WASH., Jan, 28.—The Pacific Lumber Inspee- 
tion Bureau, this city, has issued its annual report show- 
ing the amount of lumber inspected by it during 1910. 
Shipments that were inspected from Washington, Oregon 
and British Columbia total 1,023,884,173 feet of lum- 
ber, lath and piekets. Comparative figures show a 
large increase in the quantity of lumber inspected by 
the bureau in 1910 over 1909, although there is very 
little difference in the total amount of lumber shipped 
by cargo during that time. A more detailed report 
with comparisons will be issued in the near future. 

FoR THE YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1910. 
DOMESTIC. 
Lumber, lath, pickets 
Feet, board measure. 
British Columbia to 
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ON BELLINGHAM BAY. 


Improved Conditions in the Lumber Trade—Site for 
Big Cement Project Bought—To Determine Respon- 
sibility for Setting Fire. 

_ BELLINGHAM, WasH., Jan. 26.—Local lumber manu- 

facturers continue to report improved conditions in the 

lumber market and all are expecting prosperous trade 

With the coming of spring weather. Prices in general 

remain about the same, many inquiries are being received 

for the output of the mills and some big orders are 
expected to be placed within the near future. All local 
plants are operating with the exception of the plant of 
the Whatcom Falls Mill Company, and announcement 

Was made this week that this mill will be running about 

February 1. 

An announcement that is expected to stimulate trade 
conditions was made this week regarding the establish 
ment of a $1,500,000 cement industry just outside the 
tity limits. The site for the plant has been bought and 
the raw material has been arranged for. Plans for the 
plant have been drawn and actual construction work will 
start Within the next month. The plant will be built by 
ee Balfour Guthrie Investment Company, backed by 
yi capitalists. It is announced that the plant will 
~ completed by May 1, 1912. A force of 600 men will 
aa _A number of buildings, wharves and 

> oe of railroads will be constructed. : 
eo ad ot an and F, KE. Pellett, prominent shingle 
in eshte “et m of this section of the state, have started 
responsibl against Whatcom county to determine who is 
bolts — for the burning of about 500 cords of shingle 
wane - st quantity of timber. The bolts and timber 

August 1 r gry | & forest fire just outside the city 

that roa ‘ ast year. Messrs. DeCan and Pellett claim 

@ Workers in the employ of the county started 


the blaze. which spread into a disastrous forest fire. The 
owners of the bolts and timber are asking the county 
to pay them $3,265 in damages. 

No change has been noted in the condition of the local 
log market. The surplus of logs is heavy and prices are 
low. Nearly all the big camps are operating. 





IN THE COOS BAY REGION. 


MARSHFIELD, OrE., Jan. 28.—Lumber business was in 
convenienced because of the storm and freshets of the 
last week. Mails were delayed and traflie interrupted 
a few days. 

The Marshfield Chamber of Commerce has indorsed 
the petition of the Oregon Forest Fire Association 
asking for the passage of a bill-in the state legisla- 
ture appropriating $50,000 a year for fighting forest 
fires. ‘Lhe matter was brought before the Chamber of 
Commerce by the Coos County Fire Fighting Associ- 
ation, which is made up of timber owners. 

The First Trust & Savings bank and the First 
National bank have been merged. The controlling 
stock in the latter was bought by officers of the former. 
W. 8S. Chandler, of San ‘Francisco, has been elected 
president. 

Gardiner, a milling town at the mouth of the Ump 
qua river, suffered a fire loss of $40,000 last week 
when nine buildings were burned. 





INLAND EMPIRE 


IN THE PINE COUNTRY. 





Reciprocity Treaty Not Favored by Inland Empire 
Lumber Manufacturers—Numerous Inquiries Being 
Made—Three Yards Join. 

SPOKANE, WASH., Jan, 27.—The razing of the duty 
on rough lumber from Canada, as provided in the Taft 
reciprocity treaty, is meeting with disfavor among lum 
ber manufacturers of the Inland Empire. A. W. Cooper, 
secretary of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Associa 
tion, said: 

If the treaty is adopted, it may affect the local mills in 
directly. It appears that cottonseed oil is to be admitted 
free in Canada in return for our letting in) rough lumber 
free of duty. I think it would have been fairer if, instead 
of cottonseed oil, it had been arranged that Canada should 
put manufactured lumber on the free list. Under the present 
system local mills are compelled to pay an ad valorem duty 
of 25 percent on entering Canada. If this dressed lumber 
could be delivered into Canada free in exchange for their 
free rough lumber, it would have been fairer. 

The Potlatch Lumber Company is running its Pot 
latch (lda.) plant at 80 percent of its capacity. Marked 
activity is manifested at the company’s headquarters, 
as the prospect is bright for an early spring trade, Re 
ports from the big mill state that many inquiries are 
coming in from the Kast and middle West, and it is ex 
pected that by March 1 there will be a good demand 
for lumber products. 

The Lake Chelan Box Factory Company will install 
$6,600 worth of new machinery in the mill at Chelan. The 
new equipment consists of a planer of 40,000 feet daily 
capacity, 42-inch saw edger, a resaw and humining saw, 
and two swinging cutoff saws. A 90-horsepower engine 
will be installed. The sawing department of the plant 
has a daily capacity of 35,000 to 40,000 feet. A dry kiln 
of 15,000 feet daily capacity is in use. A vacuum dust 
collecting system will be installed, 

J. PB. MeGoldrick, president of the MeGoldrick Lum 
ber Company, and EK, i. Cartier Van Dissell, of the 
Phoenix Lumber Company, are in Olympia in the inter 
est of the proposed material men’s lien law. The bill 
will be up for consideration in the legislature next week. 
Elimination of a duplicate bill at the time of lumber 
delivery is the principal feature that lumbermen are 
advocating. 

M. D. Wright, of Coeur d’ Alene is operating a num 
ber of lumber camps in the northern section of Kootenai 
county, Idaho. Approximately 20,000,000 feet of logs 
have been placed in Hayden lake at the rate of 150,000 
feet daily. Between 5,000,000 and 6,000,000 feet of logs are 
on skid. <A force of 200 men and thirty teams are at 
work for Mr. Wright. 

Three new yards joined the Western Retail Lumber 
men’s Association during the week, the Hartley Lum 
ber Company, of Riddles, Ore.; Cascade Lumber Com 
pany, of Moxee, Wash., and the Ostrander Lumber 
Company, at Hollister, Ida. 


eee 


IN THE KOOTENAI COUNTRY. 


SANDPOINT, IDA., Jan. 27.—Logging in Bonner county 
is at its hight as conditions are right for hauling. The 
Humbird Lumber Company and the Dover Lumber 
Company, two Sandpoint concerns, have large crews of 
men and teams in the woods besides having several con 
tractors putting in timber. 

The mills are idle as the machinery is being overhauled 
for next season’s run, The planing mills are in constant 
operation, although reports from the heads of the con 
cerns state that business could be better. Orders are 
coming in, however, fast enough to keep things on the 
move and stocks are being replenished, with a view of 
getting a better business in the spring. 

The Humbird Lumber Company’s planing mill has been 
supplied with six new machines, each having a capacity 
of 250 feet a minute, considerably more than the old 
machines that have been used. 

.. J. Humbird, general manager of the company’s 
plants at this city and Kootenai, was in this city sev- 
eral days this week from Spokane, looking after the 











the others will come too. To be 
sure you have in stock the best 
lumber you should order some 
of our 


Goldsboro 
N. C. Pine 


You take no chances when you 
order of us. Every piece of this 
lumber is perfectly milled, correctly 
, graded and guaranteed to meet all 
the requirements of your trade, Let 
us quote you prices, 


TELECODE USED. 
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DAILY CAPACITY: 


Saw Mills, - 360,000 Ft. 
Planing Mills, 200,000 Ft. 


Camp Manufacturing 


Company, 
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Factory Flooring, Car Sills, Framing and 
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LONG AND 
SHORT LEAF 


Yellow Pine 


Annual Capacity 


200,000,000 FEET. 











YELLOW PINE 


Long Leaf Timber and Lumber, Georgia Pine 
tar ills, Decking, Bridge and Building Lum- 
» Kiln Dried D. & M. Flooring, Ceiling, etc, 


SOUTHERN PINE CO., OF GEORGIA, 


Rae Harned ite co.,62Pinest; Savannah, Ga, 
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Close Prices. Quick Delivery. 


EASE, - - LORAIN, OHIO. 











Official Canvention Headquarters 
Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association 
February 20-21-22, 


Delegates should make reservations 
of rooms in advance if possible, 
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affairs of the company. 
Spokane last evening. 


He returned to his home in 





FROM WESTERN MONTANA. 

MissouLa, Monv., Jan. 31.—The bid of the Sound Con- 
struction & Engineering Company for the erection of the 
government building at Missoula has been accepted and 
work will begin in the early spring. A $200,000 building 
of Bedford limestone will beautify the city as a conse- 
quence, The interior will be finished with Coast woods. 

W. E. and E. H. Polleys, of the Polleys Lumber Com- 


‘pany, are in the Kast on business connected with the 


Lincoln (Neb.) office of Proudfit-Polleys Lumber Com- 
pany. 

The planing mill of the Anaconda Copper Mining Com 
pany at Hamilton is being equipped with four new Ber 
lin machines, including one combination machine for 
manufacturing shiplap and grooved roofing from two-inch 
dimension by means of a horizontal resaw attachment, 


CALIFORNIA. 


FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 














Improvement in the Building Situation—Eastern De- 
mand for Redwood Growing—The Weak Feature in 
Offshore Chartering—Creditors’ Sale Postponed. 
San Francisco, Jan. 28.—Building gives signs of 

gradual improvement during the month, each sueceeding 

week having an increased total to its credit. This week 
there were thirty contracts for new buildings recorded, 
eggregating $324,461. The building permits showed 
improvement, the total valuation of fifty buildings for 

Which permits were issued during the week being $418,- 

614. Of these seven were brick structures, 

The Jocal Jumber situation is about stationary and 
with only light receipts from the north the market 
should remain fairly firm. It is expected that a num- 
ber of mills in the Northwest will resume operation 
within a short time, considerably increasing the Coast 
output, but with a fair eastern and offshore demand 
there should be no oversupply of fir in California. The 
redwood mills are in good shape and with moderate 
winter production there is no danger of weakening the 
Coast market. Eastern demand is growing. 

At the annual meeting of the California Sugar & 
White Pine Agency, held today in the First National 
Bank building, this city, all of the officers were re- 
elected. F. F. Sayre is president and general man 
ager and Edward I, Wist is secretary of the organiza- 
tion. It is understood that a favorable report was 
made on last year’s operations. 

The California Pine Box & Lumber Company held 
its annual meeting today at its offices in the James 
Flood building, all of the officers being reélected. 
George X. Wendling is president and general manager 
and E, F. Metlar secretary. O. C. Haslett is vice presi- 
(lent. President Wendling stated that the last year’s 
business was fairly successful despite the intense com- 
petition in the box shook trade on the Coast. 

Shipping News. 

Foreign demand for lumber is fair and there is only 
one weak feature in the offshore charter market, the 
wheat shipping situation on the Coast being easier, 
which may throw the foreign grain ships into the lumber 
trade. Actual chartering for offshore lumber business 
is only fair. Vor small vessels, Grays harbor to a direct 
nitrate port, and also to Callao, has been done at 45s; 
Grays harbor to Mazatlan and Eureka to Mazatlan at 
private terms, and British Columbia to Suva, Fiji, at 
40s. 

The Hicks-Hauptman Lumber Company has bought 
the steam schooner J. B. Stetson with a carrying ¢a- 
pacity of 850,000 feet of lumber. 

The power schooner Washealore, which arrived Sun- 
day, seven days from Bandon, Ore., encountered three 
days of heavy weather and lost a deek load of 60,000 
feet of lumber. 

The creditors’ sale of the El Dorado Lumber Com- 
pany’s extensive properties in northern California did 
not take place January 24, as expected, under bank- 
ruptey proceedings, but has been postponed three weeks. 

William 8, Clark, one of the promoters of the Hum- 
boldt Eastern Railway Company, which was recently 
incorporated for $3,000,000, says that the initial adver- 
tised offer of the Forest Service to sell 1,000,000,000 
feet of mature timber in the Trinity National forest is 
entirely insufficient to attract the required financial 
backing for the construction of the road. It is pro- 
posed to build a line from Eureka through the forest 
reserve to the Sacramento valley. Mr. Clark states that 
until the government guarantees to sell a total of 
3,000,000,000 feet of timber in Trinity forest no at- 
tempt will be made to finance the road. However, the 
promoters are encouraged by the beginning that has 
been made by the Forest Service. The eriticism has 
been made that a great deal of the timber advertised 
is so inaccessible as to make it undesirable even after 
the proposed railroad is built. 

The recent financing of the Weed Lumber Company by 
Clark L. Poole & Co:, of Chicago, opens up an interest- 
ing field of possibilities in California. This $1,200,000 
first mortgage bond issue covers all the timber holdings 
of the Weed Lumber Company, consisting of over 
50,000 acres of California white pine in Siskiyou county, 
together with the plants of the company at Weed. A 
number of the larger lumber companies on the Pacific 
coast have adopted this method of carrying their in- 
debtedness, which is considered very advantageous be- 
cause it enables the lumber companies to spread their 
indebtedness over a number of years; fixes the interest 


rate at 6 percent and enables the lumbermen to so plan 
their financing as to guard against panics or temporary 
periods of depression, in which their indebtedness, if 
carried in short time bank loans, might be called for 
payment at unexpected or inconvenient times. A broad 
market for timber bonds has been established among 
banks and conservative investors in California are show- 
ing much interest in this form of investment. 

After a short trip into Mexico and hasty observations 
of the California lumber situation, B. W. Adams, of 
Dubuque, Iowa, says lumbermen have cause to be cheer- 
ful over the outlook for the year’s business. While there 
is no boom in the Kast and the Middle West stocks are 
not heavy, there being about sixty days’ supply on hand 
in many of the yards. The Carr, Ryder & Adams Com- 
pany is receiving regular shipments of California pine 
and Mr. Adams does not expect any falling off in de- 
mand, We is one of the most enthusiastic boosters for 
San Irancisco and the proposed Panama _ exposition, 
which, he says, will promote the best interests of the 
crtire country. 

ki. C. Newell, president, and J. G. Cunningham, man- 
ager, of the Eastern Pine Lumber & Box Company, 
who are paying a visit to the San Francisco selling 
office in the Fife building, report business rushing at 
the white pine saw mill at Castella. The plant will be 
operated throughout the winter and rail shipments will 
be made promptly. 

It is reported that the Truckee Lumber Company has 
submitted a demand for $400,000 from the Western Pa- 
cific: railway and that it is possible that a suit will be 
filed, Tie amount is demanded by the lumber company 
to reimburse it for its expenditures in grading a portion 
of its branch railroad from Blinzig siding to its timber 
lands to give connection with the Western Pacific. 

A representative of the C. A. Smith Lumber Com- 
pany says that about the usual amount of lumber is 
arriving at the Bay Point yards from the saw mill at 
Marshfield, Ore., and regular shipments are being made 
to various California points, but prices are unsatisfae- 
tory. While there has been no slacking off, it seems 
that there should have been more improvement in market 
conditions of late. 

George A, Pratt, of Tgerna, and BK. A. O, Lacklanger, 
of Gazelle, Calif., have been looking over the field with 
a view to establishing a box factory at Dorris this sea- 
son. An extensive supply of excellent timber is  ayail- 
able near the town. 





AMONG THE NORTHERN REDWOODS. 


Redwood Shingle Stocks Depleted with Slight Advance 
in Quotations—Veteran Logging Superintendent 
Hands in Resignation. 

KUREKA, CAL, Jan. 23.—Most of the shingle mills in 
Humboldt county are closed and the stock of redwood 
shingles has become greatly depleted. For the last 
half year prices of this commodity have been such 
that little or no profit has been realized, this being the 
cause of the strenuous efforts put forth by the Redwood 
Shingle Association for the renewal of its popularity 
over red cedar. The result of these efforts have justified 
the association in making a slight advance in the price, 
and quotations are now made at $2.10 a thousand San 
Francisco delivery and $2.20 San Pedro delivery on No. 
1 shingles. All of the shingles which were packed short, 
or California count, have been disposed of, and the 
mills running are conforming strictly to full pack in 
spection, 

M. A. Burns, president of the Eastern Redwood Com- 
pany, has returned to Eureka after an extended visit 
in the metropolis, where he has been engaged in work 
for the Redwood Shingle Association and the Eastern 
Redwood Company. 

J. C. Stanley, the chemist who discovered the process 
by which: redwood may be converted into paper, and who 
has been superintending the construction of the Pacific 
Paper, Pulp & Products Company’s plant at Bucksport, 
has gone to San Francisco, where he will spend two or 
three months before resuming his work in this city. 

The Vance Redwood Lumber Company has accepted 
the resignation of J. H. Colby, who for the last seven 
years has been superintendent of the company’s logging 
operations, ‘‘Unele’’ John Colby, as he is more com 
monly known, has been a woodsman in this county for 
the last forty years, and feels that he has earned a rest. 

The official census report of 1910 shows the population 
of Eureka to be 11,845, against 7,327 in 1900 and 4,805 
in 1890. 





IMPROVED TALLYING MECHANISM. 


The ‘‘tally-meter,’’ a lumber measuring device in ex 
tensive use throughout the lumber industry, recently has 
heen improved in an im 
portant particular. The 
accompanying illustra: 
‘ tion shows the head as 
PATENTED. now furnished with the 
‘¢tally-meter.’’? The disk 
shown at the side of the 
operates the  set- 
back whereby each hub 
may be set back to zero 
for a new start. 

The manufacturer, the 
Tally-Meter Company, of Norwich, Conn., states thes 
this device is made of the best of stock, to jis ane 
templets, and all parts are interchangeable ; the gears 
being made of hard brass, maehine cut. ‘The traction 
wheel, which may be used on either side of the he +i 
of large dinmeter and produces accurate traction. 1 le 
case of the device is dust proof and the “¢tally-m wil 
is provided with a universal holder which may be #1 pile 
to any machine, 
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“TALLY-METER” WITH SET 
BACK MECHANISM. 
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CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 


Yellow Piners Holding the Fort—Institution of Suits 
in Famous Land Case—Strikers Return to Old Jobs 
—Casualty Company Opens Offices. 

New OrLEANS, La., Jan. 30.—Today’s trade comment 
shows this to be a January market. still, but getting bet 
ter as the month tapers off. Leaving out the first eight 
or ten days January trading has registered a steady, 
if not a very rapid, increase. Yellow pine, the ‘‘ stormy 
petrel,’? so to speak, of southern woods, has held grati- 
fyingly close to the moderately advanced line of quota 
i and that is naturally helping the woods that at 
various points come into competition with it. The latest 
intelligence is that yellow piners are still holding the 
fort, and that their firmness has not injuriously affected 
the volume of demand. The export call is reported still 
improving, and that side of the market might be in 
really satisfactory shape if the advance in ocean freights 
had not operated to restrict the movement. Railroads 
and car companies are not in the market to any very 
noticeable extent. In other lines there is said to be a 
seasonable demand—which is not, of course, to say there 
is really active trading. The outlook, commonly gaged 
hy the tendency of price rather than de mand, is called 
encouraging. Cypress is moving fairly well, the big 
doings in that market relating to shingles, which are 
pretty well sold out, notwithstanding the small advances 
of January 14 and the addition last week of another 5 
cents to quotations on bests and primes. In straight 
lumber the upper grades are fairing best, but there is 
noted improved demand and frequent inquiry for lowers, 
with a possibility that this may lead to price advances 
before long. Some of the factories are taking a great 
deal of common stock. Lath are in moderately quiet re 
quest. Cypress prices all around are said to be steady and 
reasonably firm. Tupelo is being handled on what is called 
a rising market, with a good demand and prospect of 
hetter quotations. Car supply is reported equal to mar- 
ket needs. 

On the authority of Attorney General Guion local 
newspapers will announce in the morning that the neces- 
sary papers are being prepared for the institution of 
suits against the Tensas Delta Land Company in each 
of the eight parishes wherein that company’s holdings 
lic. The attorney general was in conference last week 
with M. C. Thompson, of Harrisonburg, member of the 
state legislature and attorney for the 'Tensas levee board, 
regarding the proposed suits. It will be-remembered that 
an earlier, proceeding, brought in the name of the state 
of Louisiana, was dismissed by the Louisiana supreme 
court, which held that the state was not the proper plain- 
tiff. Several hundred thousand dollars is involved. The 
new suits will be filed under an act of the last legisla 
ture, which authorized the attorney general to bring such 
actions, 

Striking employees of the National Sash & Door Com- 
pany, this city, gave in last week, after being out about 
seven days. -Of the 100 who went out about forty, it is 
said, have been reémployed to complete the quota needed 
to operate the plant at full capacity. The men struck, 
it is understood, to force the company to take back sev- 
eral employees who had been discharged for cause. The 
company stood firm and did not shut down for a day, 
though its plant was short handed for a time. 

The New Orleans Casualty Company has opened an 
office on the twelfth floor of the Hibernia building, with 
(. i. Norvell in charge as general manager. It expects 
to begin actual business some time in March, there re- 
maining considerable preliminary work to be cleared up. 
While the company is organized principally by lumber- 
men, a large number of the strongest concerns in Louisi 
ana and several in Mississippi already being repre- 
sented among the officers and stockholders, it will do a 
general business in accident and employers’ liability 
insurance. This is the second company of the kind to 
be established in the South, and it is declared that this 
section has expended something like $30,000,000 for 
casualty insurance of all sorts. The average dividend 
paid by American companies engaged in this branch of 
insurance was 47.6 percent for 1908. In 1907, said to be 
the Jatest year for which official returns are presently 
obtainable, the ratio of loss to premiums on the Louisi 
ana business was 33 percent. Organized under the very 
strict Jaws of Louisiana and numbering upon its direc 
torate and among its stockholders men of recognized 
business ability, large affairs and responsibility, the com- 
wid will be launched under exceptionally favorable con- 
ditions, 





tions, 


From Jackson, Miss., it is reported that the muddle 
caused by the state treasurer’s refusal to pay the first 
interest coupons on the issue of state bonds recently sold 
is not helping the state’s eredit. It is declared that 
nonresident holders of the bonds have notified the gov- 
ernor that they do not care to handle bonds on which 
there has been default in payment of interest, and have 
requested the return of their money. Meanwhile the 
deadlock between the governor and treasurer continues, 
and the question whether the interest coupons shall be 
paid 3 \its decision by the Mississippi supreme court. 

Col. L. WH. Beach, of the United States engineers, last 
Saturday inspected the Atchafalaya bay ship channel at 
Morgan City, which is being deepened under contract. 
About three miles of the deeper channel has been com- 
pleted, nearly 2,000,000 yards of material having been 
moved, and it is expected that the work will be com- 
pleted by next fall. 

C.W. 8 Spiegle, of Natchez, is putting up a saw mill 
and commissary near Womack, on the Tremont & Gulf, 


where he has secured, it is reported, sufficient timber for 
a cut of two or three years. 

The Dubach Lumber Company, of Dubach, is contem- 
plating the extension, during the next few months, of 
its tramroad west along Bayou Darbonne in to Claiborne 
parish, where a part of its timber is situated. 

The Franklin Lumber Company, of Monroe, Miss., has 
closed its mill down temporarily to install a shotgun 
feed for its carriage. 

The big movement of cross ties from the Pascagoula- 
Moss Point district in Mississippi is still in progress. 
At the docks of the Pascagoula & Northern railroad 
about 150,000 ties have been assembled for shipment by 
water to Philadelphia, and several vessels have been char- 
tered for this purpose. The ties are being shipped by 
the Haviland Lumber Company, of Mobile. 

Commissioner Dennett, of the general land office, has 
issued formal notice that the land offices at New Orleans 
and Natchitoches, La., will be closed and discontinued 
March 31, and the consolidated office opened on April 1 
at Baton Rouge, where the government is seeking quar- 
ters for its new office. 

President Henry E. Hardtner, Secretary H. P. Gamble 
and Fred J. Grace, of the Louisiana Conservation Com- 
mission, have accepted invitations to attend the Southern 
Commercial Congress in Atlanta. Mr. Hardtner has been 
appointed chairman of the Congress’ conservation com- 
mittee. It is understood that one entire session will be 
given over to a discussion of conservation. 

The Louisiana Railroad Commission held its first regu 
lar session in New Orleans last week, under the arrange- 
ment which provides that it shall sit at stated intervals 
during the year in this city and Shreveport, as well as 
in Baton Rouge. The session lasted two days, during 
which the request of the Texas & Pacific Railway Com- 
pany for an order raising its minimum carload weights 
on lumber from 24,000 to 30,000 pounds was heard and 
taken under advisement. ‘Traffic Manager McKay, of 
the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, ap 
peared for that organization and stated there would be 
no objection on its part if the railway people would 
agree that the old minimum be applied to shipments on 
the small, old-fashioned cars for which it was prescribed. 
Not many of these remain in service. Not often, indeed, 
does the railroad company have to apply the minimum 
weight on carload lumber shipments and it is probable 
that the application will be granted, 





SOUTHWESTERN LOUISIANA LUMBER NEWS. 


Western Dealers Beginning to Buy—Export Demand 
Disappointing—Improvement in Cypress Situation— 
Retail Managers Arrive in Special Car. 

LAKE CHARLES, LA., Feb. 1.—Western dealers have 
been the backbone of the market during the last week, 
orders having been. booked for shipment to Oklahoma 
City, Wichita, Kansas City and St. Joseph. Chicago 
and St. Louis have taken some stuff, but these cities have 
not bought as freely as some of the smaller distributing 
centers farther west. Early spring is already beginning 
to make its appearance in Kansas, Missouri and Okla- 
homa, and with spring always comes a renewed demand 
for almost all kinds of material, particularly assorted 
lots that can be easily peddled out to the retail yards 
in those states. 

Very little has been doing with the railroads. The few 
purchases made by them last month, which were thought 
to be the forerunner of a good, substantial demand, have 
not been followed up with other orders as was expected. 
The export demand likewise has been disappointing. 
Mexican shipments have been just as large, but the 
maaufacturers in the Lake Charles-Orange-Beaumont 
‘istrict are not inclined to look upon Mexican shipments 
as exports. 

The cypress situation is somewhat better. The demand 
has been well maintained during the entire winter. All 
the big mills west of Lake Charles are operating full 
time. 

Twenty-four managers of the retail yards of the Ber 
gar-Brown Lumber Company, Kansas City, traveling in 
a special car, arrived in Lake Charles the morning of 
January 24 and spent balf the day inspecting the big 
mills. When the party arrived in the city it was met 
at the station by Col. 8. T. Woodring, general manager 
of the Caleasieu Long Leaf Lumber Company, and EK. H. 
McGill and Roy F. Morse, heads of departments of the 
same company. ‘The visitors were taken about the city 
in automobiles and thence across the beautiful Jake and 
up the busy river to Goosport, the milling district of 
Lake Charles. A light luncheon was served them and the 
time made a most enjoyable one. 

The Wilson-Cockram Lumber Company, Lottie, a short 
distance from Baton Rouge, began operation this week. 
Over 500 men are employed and the mill is capable of 
turning out over 75,000 feet a day. 





EASTERN LOUISIANA NEWS. 


FRANKLINTON, LaA., Jan. 27.—There seems to be a 
slight change for the better in the prices of yellow pine, 
several small orders for decking and other material hav- 
ing been placed during the week. Buyers report that 
they were obliged to consent to an advance in order to 
get orders filled. 

A. W. Ball, formerly of Columbia, has completed and 
is operating a mill near Tyle rtown. 

The River Mill Company’s mill is running full time 
and cutting more than ever. The concern reports a sale 
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WRITE FOR PRICES 


W. J. Cude Land & Lbr. Co. 


Nashville, Tennessee 





MANUFACTURERS OF. t 
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Quarter and Plain Saw 
WHITE AND RED OAK 


Manufactured in the Most Modern 
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the Country, and located in the heart 
of the Choicest Oak district in the 
World. 
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| BRYCE, WHITE & co. 


(Late Bryce, Junor & White) 


Shippers agents for the sale of 
all kinds of 
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Large Flash Figured Stock Our Specialty. 
We also Manufacture: 


Plain Red and White Oak, 
Cypress, and Red Gum. 








We dip all of our lumber. 
Capacity 80,000’ per day. 


Leavitt Land & Lumber Co. 
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To the 
Trade— 


The White Bros. Lumber Co. 


ANNOUNCES that it has succeeded the 
G. L. Lindsley Lumber Company, 
and is in a position to supply the trade with 
everything in Southern Hardwoods, Yellow 
Pine and West Coast Products. Factory 
Stock a specialty. Send us your inquiries. 
Prompt Service. Quick Shipments. 


{ 
1261 Monadnock Block, CHICAGO. 
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[INTER-OCEAN STEEL Co. 


Locomotive [242% For Logging 
res MARK Roads 
Office, Railway Exchange, Chicago. Works, Chicago Heights, Il. 








of B and better at an advance of $1. 

The volume of shipments is increasing and both sawn 
and hewn timber, as well as many oak and popiar logs, 
are being moved freely. 

The Ozone Lumber Company, of Rio, has aequired a 
millsite at Isabel, where it has a large holding of tim- 
ber, and will at omce erect a mill. Rumor has it that 
the Sun Lumber Company, of Sun, has taken stock in 
the company and that the new concern will acquire timber. 





MATTERS AT MOBILE. 


Outward Movement Strong, but Prices Show Little 
Profit—Cuban Trade Slackens—Gradual Improve- 
ment in Interior Trade. 


Mosi.e&, Ana., Jan, 28.—The last week has brought 
no change in conditions prevailing in the export Jum 
ber market, so far as prices are concerned, these still 
continuing to be low, and in many instances affording a 
very secant margin of profit; yet the outward movement 
continues large, which is perhaps accounted for by the 
low prices of export grades. So far during the present 
year each week’s outward movement has shown a slight 
increase over the preceding week. Exporters state that 
much of this heavy movement goes forward at prices 
that bring very little return to the exporter. The ex- 
ports of lumber from this port for the last week were 
7,449,124 feet, against 6,286,454 feet for the preceding 
week, showing an increase of 1,162,670 feet. The out- 
ward movement to Cuba and Porto Rico continues strong 
and for the first time in many weeks there has been 
shown a decrease in the exports to Cuba, while there 
have been corresponding increases to the River Plate and 
Porto Rico. 

The exports of lumber to Cuba during the week 
reached 1,205,975 feet, against 1,736,120 feet the pre 
vious week; to Porto Rico they were 1,721,331 feet for 
the last week, against 1,610,516 for the previous week; 
and to the River Plate they were 3,100,603, against 833,- 
743 feet. Exporters expect a continued large movement 
in lumber from this and other Gulf ports. 

Notwithstanding the fact that there were two clear- 
ances last week for the River Plate—one steamer and 
one bark—a steamer and two barks are in port loading 
for the same destination. This port has not been with- 
out from one to five vessels loading for the River Plate 
at one time since the season opened September 1. Still 
the prices are low and South American sehedules bring 
about $15. 

The interior trade shows gradual improvement, though 
no advance in prices has been noted. The railroads are 
again making inquiries and are doing some buying, 
but not up to the full volume of their previous orders 
before the winter season set in. It is thought that this 
demand will gradually increase as spring approaches and 
weather conditions become more settled. 

In the sawn timber market a number of inquiries have 
been noted during the week, principally for timber of 
large averages, and there have been some sales of timber 
of special sizes at as high as 26 cents. Large averages 
command about 25 cents and the usual run of sawn tim- 
ber that comes on the market brings from 22% to 23% 
cents. There has been no increase in the output and 
many of the timber mills remain idle. Stocks at the 
ports are moderate, no increase having been noted, and 
the dealing in timber appears to be for immediate de- 
mands, with speculation about eliminated from recent 
trarsactions. ‘Lhere scems to be no disposition on the 
part of timber buyers to hoard their purchases, and 
what stuff changes hands is bought for immediate or 
early shipment. 

There was a decided slump in the outward movement 
of sawn timber during the week, not a single foot going 
from this port, while during the previous week 3,000,000 
feet was exported. 

The movement in hardwood logs during the week was 
brisk and 3,000 logs of oak, satin walnut, ash, hickory 
and poplar were cleared for Liverpool and Hamburg. 

Through the efforts of the North Mobile Development 
Company and the Mobile Progressive Association, the 
engine and boiler works at Corinth, Miss., will shortly 
be moved to this city, buildings for the machinery now 
being in course of erection, The plant will employ 
about 300 hands, and the company will be reorganized 
with an Alabama charter and a paidup eapital of $125,- 
000. The concern manufactures a full line of saw mills, 
on some of which it possesses exclusive patents; besides 
it makes all kinds of boilers and motors. 

The plant of the Bacon-Underwood Veneer Company 
at Stockton is nearing completion, and when finished it 
will be unique in the history of mill plants in this 
section, being entirely of reinforced conerete, with not a 
foot of wood in its construction. The veneer mill is a 
2-story structure 125x80 feet, with steam vats and boiler 
room adjoining. The engine is on the ground floor and 
there also are the loghaul machinery, crosseut saw and 
dust-and-waste carrier. On the seeond floor, which is 
on a level with the steaming vats, are the veneer knives 
and trimmers. The greater part of the machinery 
already is on the ground and much of it is in place. 
The mill will be ready for operation some time in April. 
South of the mill three dry kilns are under construction 
and south of these a paeking and shipping house 100x 
150 feet, both structures made of reinforced concrete. 
The mill will make veneers in several thicknesses, but 
will supply chiefly veneers to be used as cores, for which 
there is always a large demand. The company will ship 
through Mobile. Arthur W. Underwood, of Chicago, is 
president of the company; John MeMillan, of Stock- 
ton, vice president; R. S. Bacon, treasurer, and W. 1. 
Whiting, of Mobile, secretary. Mr. MeMillan is man- 
ager. Mr. Bacon lives in Chicago and is head of the 
sales department. Mr. Underwood is spending several 
weeks at Stockton, taking active interest in the construe- 
tion of this model plant. 


FROM THE ALABAMA IRON CENTER. 


Indications Numerous of a Good Spring Trade—Exten- 
sive Interior Repairs on Local Passenger Station— 
Mills Running Steadily. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Jan. 31.—While prices are not 
jumping skyward, there is a slight increase in certain 
lines that indicates that the good spring trade that local 
dealers have been looking for and expecting is beginning 
to materialize. There is much building being planned in 
Birmingham and local dealers are confident of a rea 
sonably good season. 

It was given out today that the Louisville & Nash 
ville railroad will, in the next few weeks, begin extensive 
repair work on its local passenger station. An expendi 
ture of about $30,000 will be made on these repairs, 
most of which will be spent on interior work. 

The weather of this section the last few weeks has 
been more like summer than winter, and the mills have 
had an excellent opportunity to get a good supply of 
logs. Practically all the mills are running, but it is 
not thought that there will be any overproduction this 
year, for it is believed that the sales will be much 
larger than last year, when production and consumption 
were about the same. 

The official announcement that the new postoffice will 
be at Fifth avenue and Nineteenth street, it is believed, 
will start a building movement in that particular section 
of the city—in fact, several new buildings are already 
being planned in that locality. , 

The I. EK. Hood Lumber Company, which previously 
has maintained offices and yards in Woodlawn, has 
bought a tract of several acres of land at Central Park, 
in the western part of the city, and has opened a yard 
there. Mr. Hood states that his company has been sue 
cessful in Woodlawn, where it will still maintain its 
business, but thought it necessary to have a yard in 
Central Park to get his share of the business in that 
rapidly growing section, 





ON MISSISSIPPI SOUND. 





Stocks Low at Foreign Pitch Pine Ports—Improved 
Inquiry from Spain and Portugal—Mediterranean 
Trade Fair. 

GULFPORT, Miss., Jan. 31.—The situation in sawn and 
hewn timbers is practically unchanged with regard to 
the supply of sight stock, although there has been a very 
slight increase in quantity of manufactured stocks. Very 
prompt stocks, of course, command a higher price than 
those intended for 30-day delivery. Values for forward 
delivery are variously quoted at different prices, all, how- 
ever, being in advance of present values, as the manu 
facturers are uncertain as to future conditions and the 
probability of a material increase in future stocks.  Re- 
ports from the United Kingdom and different ports of 
the Continent show every possibility of increase in busi- 
ness, beginning as soon, approximately, as there is a 
somewhat substantial decrease in freight rates and insur 
ance, and continuing for a period of from four to six 
months. Stocks at the foreign pitch pine ports have been 
materially lowered, which, with the visible increase in 
demand at those ports and particularly the stimulated 
demand from shipbuilders, goes far toward increasing the 
quantity of business put before the shippers. Exporters 
report a larger amount of inquiry under consideration, 
but with difficulty in closing at prices ¢. i. f. that will 
leave them the opportunity of realizing a small margin 
over the cost of delivery to port of discharge. Gener- 
ally speaking, inquiry is in larger quantity and there is 
prospect in the near future of prompter closing on an 
easier basis. 

Spain and Portugal. 

Inquiry from this seetion is reported by many of the 
shippers to be in better volume than for some time, and 
it is evident, from the number of closures reported, that 
business with the southern part of the Continent prom 
ises well for the coming six to twelve months. Specifica- 
tions coming into shippers’ consideration show less 
rigidity than has been the case for some time and there 
appears to be more opportunity for prompt business of 
better margin for the shipper. In particular, business 
with Portugal shows better symptoms than does that 
with Spain, though the Spanish inquiry has been in fair 
volume for some time, while that of Portugal apparently 
is of recent origin. Freights to the various ports of this 
section appear to be in favor of the shippers as to c. i. f. 
quotations to a greater extent than are those to the 
northern part of the Continent or United Kingdom ports. 
Specifications submitted shippers by Spanish houses show 
more flexibility than heretofore, and it is the general 


opinion that the near future will evidence a_ larger 
volume of closures than this market has supported. 


Business with Spain for years has been uncertain, due 
apparently to carelessness of the shippers in handling 
specifications and grades, but the market lately has 
shown wore confidence and later results promise well 


Mediterranean. 

Business with the different Mediterranean ports con- 
tinuées fair, both as regards inquiry and closures, and the 
near future of this particular trade gives promise of 4 
large volume of business. Inquiry from the Italian 
ports, particularly Messina, has been in very good 
volume and reports show greater flexibility of specifica- 
tion and less haggling over ec. i. f. quotations. Inquiry 
for sawn timbers from this market is in larger voliume 
and there appears to be a better margin in this trade 
for the exporter than in other trades: Manufacturers are 
realizing better prices, delivered at ports of loading, 0” 
stocks intended for the Italian trade and the apparent 
tendency of this market is upward. However, it appears 
to be impossible to determine just how long this tendency 
will hold, but for the present sight stocks are quoted at 
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an advance of from 50 cents to $1 a thousand feet deliv- 
ered. 


West Indies. 


This continues to be the banner trade for the Gulf 
coast shippers, and shipments continue in good volume, 
mostly, however, on business closed during the last two 
to four months, with inquirics increasing in volume. 
Specifications relating to schedule submitted are not free 
from a certain rigidity, though there appears to be a 
greater tendency to accept shippers’ quotations with less 
bartering. The competition for this trade is keen. 





SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS. 

Harriespurc, Miss., Feb, 1.—The outlook for the lum 
ber dealer and millman is not encouraging. Prices are 
low and there is little indication of a rise. Buyers find 
a scarcity of shed stock, which is an indication that mill- 
men have about sold out that class of lumber. A num 
ber of millmen who have been accustomed to buying small 
bodies of timber are having a great deal of trouble 
getting locations. This condition is brought about 
mainly from the fact that the banks are no longer put 
ting up money on sawmill security, as they did a year 
ago. 

The price of turpentine never was better, This, of 
course, makes stumpage values higher, The attention of 
millmen is turned to the Supreme Court awaiting its 
decision on the rate question, now pending. Should this 
decision be friendly to the railroads it is believed they 
will enter the market for car material and bridge tim- 
bers. Meantime the railroads are learning to use steel 
for bridge and car building purposes. In a nutshell, the 
present prices of lumber are causing the manufacturer 
to practice the most careful economy in order to live 
and pay his employees living wages. 


Fhe Lumber-Mineral Company at Arbo, after an idle- 
ness of ninety days, started up this week. Many sub- 
stantial improvements have been made to the plant. A 
sizer has been installed for surfacing timbers; a new 
boiler, of the Casey-Hedges type, has been added to the 
battery, and all the sawmill boilers have been reset in 
steel jackets. The company has extended its sorting 
table seventy-five feet between the trimming saws and 
the automatic stacker. 





CENTRAL KENTUCKY NEWS. 

MorEHEAD, Ky., Jan. 31-—John W. Wrigley, of Clear- 
field, Pa., secretary and treasurer of the Clearfield Lum- 
ber Company, is in this city looking after the local 
interests of the company. He says business is quiet 
but he expects a good year. The concern is extending its 
railroad to a large boundary of fine timber, and will 
operate steadily this year. 

S. M. Bradley has just returned from a trip to De- 
troit, Mich., and other points. He reports having booked 
several orders. There is much better demand for low 
grade stock. He has sold more than 1,000,000 feet of 
switch ties to one railroad company, and is shipping 
out this stock. He says the pine and hemlock market 
is much better and reports several large orders for these 
woods, 

The Whistler & Searey Lumber Company is running 
its band mill at Farmers and is getting a lot of logs 
down Licking river, It looks for good business this 
year. 

The Salt Lick Lumber Company has booked all the 
orders it can take care of and is running steadily, The 
flooring trade is good, 

McGlone Bros. have begun operation on a large tract 
of timber recently bought. They will cut most of it 
into staves. 








LUMBER NEWS OF THE GREAT SOUTHWEST 








IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 


Higher Price Level Well Maintained—Fair Volume of 
Buying With Orders Well Distributed—-Good Move- 
Ment of Railroad Material. 

KANSAS Crry, Mo., Jan. 31.—One feature about the 
lumber market very gratifying from the millman’s stand 
point is that the higher price level attained just prior 
to the convention has been well maintained, In) former 
years, when prices were advanced just before the con 
vention, they broke before the meetings were over, and 
it is probable that the dealers expected history to repeat 
itself this season, for by far the greater number went 
home without leaving the orders they came prepared to 
place. But by the time they had shopped around some 
they began to express the opinion that apparently the 
market had advanced more or less permanently, and that 
they would likely have to pay more for their lumber from 
this time on. The manufacturers say they are getting 
business on the new prices and do not see any reason why 
they should make concessions. The order files at the 
mills are well filled and millmen are not willing to book 
too far ahead, feeling that further advances may take 
place. 

The feeling is that higher values will rule and some 
of the larger concerns in this market report heavier ship 
ments for the month just closed than for any January 
for three or four years. There is a fair volume of buy- 
ing, the orders being pretty well scattered throughout 
the territory. In Oklahoma they are having considerable 
dry weather, and this is being felt in a lessening of 
orders from that section. Nebraska, Kansas and lowa 
dealers are in the market for liberal supplies. The 
Missouri contingent are not quite as active as usual. 
All reports are to the effect that retail stocks are below 
hormal and it is a certainty that orders placed call for 
quick shipment. There is considerable mixed car busi- 
hess and this is giving the manufacturers as well as the 
dealers considerable trouble, as mill stocks continue 
badly broken. While considerable buying has been done 
already for spring requirements, the movement has hardly 
Started, and undoubtedly the call will be heavy from this 
Source when the dealers get to the point where they can 
hot wait longer to see whether the market will weaken. 

If the pleasant weather continues it will stimulate 
building operations. Work is going forward in the city 
and while the season may not be as active as last year, 
4 great deal of work is being figured on by the architects. 

Chere is a good movement of railroad material. Car 
siding, lining and decking have advanced from 50 cents 
to $1 during the last few days. Demand is greater than 
It was and the inquiry is much heavier, indicating that 
buyers of this stock will be in the market for heavier sup- 
plies soon. Timbers are more active than they were. 
This business is well scattered and the orders are not 
large individually but the aggregate is such that the 
manufacturers express surprise when they examine their 
wd records and see how much they really are selling. 
ag timbers are firm. They have not advanced as 
Went aoe stock, but on the other hand they never 
it “rll on as the latter, One large concern states that 
nog ed orders for over 200 ears of timbers during 
the 0 Another concern says that from one end of 
reports hace to the other where yellow pine is sold 
dealers ee been received that Since the convention the 
poms indie Oe —_ up their minds that present prices 
their ve Big old, and they are getting ready to place 
road timber hem spring requirements. Two large rail 
received ~~ 2 Is have been placed and orders have been 

Wednesda * considerable amount of car material. 
the city moe of this week John A. Bruce, who has been 

y Fepresentative of the Owl Bayou Cypress Com- 


pany, took charge of the cypress department for the 
Bryen-Renfro Lumber Company. He will continue his 
former connection, 

The Caddo River Lumber Company held its annual 
meeting January 24. The following officers were eleet- 
ed: President, M. R. Smith; vice president, 'T. W. Rose 
horough, Roseborough, Ark.; secretary, W. i. Cooper; 
treasurer, L. W. Wilson. The directorate was reelected, 





NEW YEAR SPELLS OPPORTUNITY. 


KANSAS City, Mo., Jan. 31.—Following annual custom 
the Dascomb-Daniels Lumber Company, whose main 
offices are in San Antonio, Tex., and the retail depart- 
ment in Kansas City, gave a dinner at the Coates house 
in this city, the evening of January 24. Present were 
the officers of the company and many invited guests, 
chief among them being the associates of the company 
in Kansas City and San Antonio, 

A handsome menu .card was presented to each of the 
guests, on which was a greeting as follows: ‘* The last 
year in business has not been all that anyone of us 
hoped. Long ago, however, the suecessful salesman had 
learned to make the most out of a lean year as well as 
a fat one. To get new business is desirable, but to 
hold old business is just as desirable. ‘The new year we 
are just entering spells only one thing for the Dascomb 
Daniels Lumber Company—opportunity. It means op- 
portunity for more sales, better service, increased profits, 
close friendship in the organization and management of 
our company,’’ 

There were fourteen live topics on the program for 
discussion by different members of the company. Some 
of these were: ‘‘ Pleasant Relations with Competitive 
Yards,’’ ‘‘ Neat and Clean Yards,’’ ‘‘ How to Sell Lum- 
ber,’’ ‘‘Do Side Lines Pay?’’ ‘‘ Advertising,’’ ‘‘Col 
lections.’’ The list shows that the important questions 
of the day among lumbermen are being considered by 
this very successful concern, 





IN THE EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 


Millmen Not Only Quoting Higher Prices but Getting 
Them—Retailers Realize That the Higher Levels 
Have Come to Stay. 

Houston, TeEx., Jan. 30.—A_ review of last week’s 
trade reveals improvement in the lumber market. With 
a few exceptions no great volume of business has been 
done by the manufacturers and wholesalers since the 
first of the year. However, they report that the busi- 
ness they have obtained has equaled in volume that done 
during the period of about November 15 to December 
15 and the prices have been much better. 

The price lists vary somewhat, but the prices obtained 
show an average advance of about 75 cents over a week 
or ten days ago, or $2 since January 1, or $2.50 to $3 
over forty days ago, when the outlook began to brighten. 
This means an average advance in prices that the mill 
men are actually getting, not simply quoting. 

The approach of each sueceeding week brings the 
retailers more emphatically into the realization that 
times have really brightened for the millmen and that 
the advanced prices are not simply boosts and optimistic 
talk of the general sales agents. For a while the re- 
tailers held off from buying, believing that these prices 
could not last. They are now becoming aware, however, 
that the advance is a reality and that there is nothing 
to be gained by delaying in their buying, but that rather 
they stand the chance of having to pay still more for 
their lumber if they delay further. Accordingly, the 
orders received by the millmen during the last week have 
been principally from the retail dealers. 





[eE HARDWOODS. “Ber. 





List of Thoroughly Dry Stock for Immediate 
Delivery, Band Sawed and Trimmed : 


40,000 ft. 4-4 Ist & 2nds Quartered White Oak. 


20,000 ft. 6-4 Ist & 2nds Quartered White Oak. 
30,000 ft. 4-4 No. 1 Com. Quartered White Oak. 
10,000 ft. 5-4 No. 1 Com. Quartered White Oak. 
12,000 ft. 6-4 No. 1 Com. aarteess White Oak. 
20,000 ft. 5-4 Ist & 2nds Plain White Oak. 
30,000 ft. 6-4 Ist & 2nds Plain White Oak. 
20,000 ft. 5-4 No. 1 Common Plain White Oak. 
5,000 ft. 6-4 No. 1 Common Plain White Oak. 
30,000 ft. 8-4 No. 1 Common Plain White Oak. 
24,000 ft. 5-4 Ist & 2nds Red Gum. 

12,000 ft. 6-4 Ist & 2nds Red Gum. 

12,000 ft. 8-4 Ist & 2nds Red Gum. 

30,000 ft. 6-4 No. 1 Common Red Gum. 

12,000 ft. 4-4 Ist & 2nds Quartered Red Gum, 

200,000 ft, 5-4 No. 2 Common Poplar. 

150,000 ft. 64 No. 2 Common Poplar, 

100,000 ft. 5-4 No. 3 Common Poplar. 

Ho,000 ft. 64 No. & Common Poplar. 

40,000 Tt. 4-4 Ist & UZnds Basswood, 

30,000 ft. 4-4 No. 1 Common Basswood. 


For Prices Address 


KENTUCKY LUMBER CO. ““siic*™” 
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When a Customer 
Inspects Lumber { 


he appreciates a stock 
which shows care in manu- 
facture and grading. 





Order some of our 


POPLAR 


Bevel siding, Drop Siding, Ceiling, 
Casing, Shelving, Corner Boards, 
Base, Door and Window Jambs, etc. 


and you will have a stock that will satis- 


factorily meet the demands of the must 
critical customer. Write for prices. 


SWANN-DAY LUMBER CO. 
SALES OFFICE: 2nd Nat’! Bank Bldg, CINCINNATI, O. 











Himmelberger-Harrison Lumber Co, 


Red Gum 


Specialists 


Milts at: 


Sales Office: 


CAPE GIRARDEAU, MO. 


sCAaPREeaTnEe 
MARKLEY & MILLER 


MOBILE, ALABAMA 





NORTON LUMBER CO. 
RED GUM 


Finest Stock in the South Also Oak, Cypress, Ash 














moomrn BASSWOOD 


Moulding, Bevel Siding, Ceiling, Finishing 
Boards, Leather Frames, Cloth Boards, etc. 





SANFORD & TREADWAY : MENOMINEE, MICH. 










: 
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-We Have Thick Poplar, 


You can always get from us a cheice supply of 
THICK YELLOW POPLAR (AII Grades.) 


We make this our specialty and carry a larg. stock of 


i" 
2'4'" and 3" Poplar 
We also have on hand a good supply of 
RED AND WHITE QUARTERED OAK. 
Write us for Quotations. 


Faust Bros. Lumber Company 
PADUCAH, KENTUCKY. 








The Atlantic LamberCo. 


INCORPORATED. 





Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers. 


HARDWOODS 


Branch Office, 
620 White Building, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 











Mason Buildinz, 70 Kilby St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 








Geo. D. Emery Company 
MAHOGANY and 


SPANISH CEDAR 


MAHOGANY AND CEDAR VENEERS 
Office, Mill, Yard and Salesrooms; 
Nos. 1 to 41 Broadway, CHELSEA, MASS. 








Don’t Bother to Figure It Out 


When you can SAVE THE TIME AND TROUBLE and also 
be certain of getting the correct answer by referring to 


CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


It reduces to board measure—lumber, scantling, square timber, 
and saw logs; contains over 200,00 figures that can be relied on. 
Price, postpaid, in morocco binding, with lap and coket, 
a Soy + iceman el Retell ae $2.0 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publishers, 315 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL, 














ME PACIFIC COAST. “2m, 





ORES SNORTED EET | 





| Long Fir Timbers 


FIVE MILLION FEET 


in our storage yard for quick shipment 
by lakes or rail. Timbers up to 20x20-84. 
Band resaws and large surfacers :: :: 


ROGERS-RUGER LUMBER Co. 


Telecode SUPERIOR, WISCONSIN Long Distance 














{ Holland-Cook Manufacturing Co. ) 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON 
—MANUFACTURERS OF— 


BUILT-UP PORCH COLUMNS 





BEST ON EARTH 
Lalo Porch Post, Porch Rail, Flooring and Finish a 











‘Western Pine Lumber 
‘In All Forms For Yard Trade. 


Send us 
the 
HARD 


SPOKANE LUMBER COMPANY | ‘act? 


MILAN, WASHINGTON 


























The International & Great Northern Jasi: week placed 
an order fer 3.500,000 feet of bridge and car material 
with the Kirby Lumber Company and the Long-Bell 
Company. Henry Mel, assistant purchasing agent, Beau 
mont, of the Mexican-National railroad, Mexico, bought 
200,000 pine tics, 90 percent heart. The Rock Island 
is in the merket for a lot of bridge and car material. 

The Reynelds-Hanna Lumber Company, Fort Worth, 
will open a branch office in’ Denver, Colo., with G. C. 
Hanna in charge. 

T. O. Wood, of Cleveland, purchasing agent for the 
Santa Fe, was in Houston during the week on a scouting 
expedition. 

Kk. L. Bunch, of the Mdward Hines Lumber Company, 
Chiiago, wes in Houston for a day. He had been in 
New Orleans attending the meeting of the Yellow Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association and was on his way home. 

kX. P. Hunter, general sales agent, William Cameron 
& Co., Waco, called on local millmen. 

A. J. Lunt, of the Root River Lumber Company, 
Racine, Wis., was in Houston and called on the manu 
facturers and wholesalers. 

Jce Fleischmann, sales agent, Foster Lumber Company, 
Kansas City, Mo., stayed over a day in Houston, having 
made a trip to the mills. 

G. KE. Davison, sales agent, Walker County Lumber 
Company, HL Mina, is making a trip through the North 
and East. He attended the retailers’ 
Kansas City. 


convention in 


ARRAS 
FROM A BIG EAST TEXAS MILL FOINT. 

BeaAUMonT, TeX., Jan. 28.—There is reason to believe 
that spring trade generally will be good. The volume 
of lumber business is increasing and prices are better, 
with indications pointing to further advances. Builders 
report that their business is opening up well in the city 
ind that TTL promises to be a banner year. A large 
number of settlers are arriving, and there is a good and 
rising demand from the developing regiens, and a fair 
distribution throughout the year is expected from this 
source, 

ki. Gordon King, state sales manager for the Industrial 
Lumber Company, with headquarters at Temple, was in 
Wednesday, en route from a_ visit to the company ’s 
ills and offices in Louisiana to his headquarters. Mr. 
King says that the volume of business is good and in 
reasing, and that prices are better, with all indications 
vointing to further advances. 


SOUTHWESTERN ARKANSAS NOTES. 
Lumbermen Lose in Government Timber Land Suits 

Froposed Tax Measure Jeopardizes Holdings of Lum- 

ber Interests—Forest Fire Extinguisher. 

Fort SMITH, ARK., Jan. 80.—Trial of the suits against 
lumber concerns for alleged misappropriation of timber 
cut from the Ozark forest reserve in western Arkansas 
continues in the federal court before Judge Rogers. The 
cuse against Mord & Castleberry for $16,143.30 came up 
for trial January 23. Six counts were enumerated and 
charged the removal of 1,962,700 feet of lumber from 
six different homesteacs in Scott county. After hearing 
the evidence the jury eliminated from consideration 
five of the counts and held that the government could 
only recover on one homestead, that of W. H, Watts, and 
a verdict for the government of $2,100, with interest 
at 6 percent from June 1, 1904, to date, was rendered, 
The next day after this decision the defendant’s coun 
sel presented arguments for a new trial. In the suit 
of the government against William EK, Clinton, of Scott 
county, the jury found against the defendant, the ver 
diet being for the full amount, $475, with interest from 
May, 1906. Mr. Clinton’s attorneys at once filed a mo 
tion for a new trial, 

Lumbermen of the state are much disturbed at the 
bill introduced in the legislature providing an additional 
tax of 25 cents an acre on lands owned by an individual 
or corporation up to 5,000 acres, and $l an acre for all 
over that. It is clammed that should this bill) pass it 
would put every large limber industry practically out of 


business. For instance, the Grayson Estate and the 
Nashville-Graysonia Lumber Company own about 350,000 
acres of land in Arkansas, the greater part of which 


has ‘been cut over. Also the Chicago Mill & Lumber 
Company and the Three States Lumber Company are 
large land owners. Jt is stated that the lumber in 
terests own 1,000,000 aercs in this state, 

Col. Daniel Adams, of Hot Springs, supervisor of the 
Ozark forest reserve, has devised a fire fighting ap 
paratus in the shape of a portable extinguisher. One 
tvye is to be carried on the backs of the forest rangers 
and is for small ground fires, and the other is larger 
and to be carried on the backs of horses, five or six of 
them being needed to transport it. 

Work is proceeding rapidly on the $500,000 county 
bridge near Fort Smith over the Arkansas river. Con 
tracts have just been given for 10,000 barrels of cement. 





TIDE OF TRADE IN THE ST. LOUIS FIELD. 








IN THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY DISTRICT. 


Anent the Tapline Case—General Improvement in 
Yellow Pine Affairs—Lumberman’s Daughter Wins 
Scholastic Honors—Trade Gossip. 

Si’. Leuts, Mo., Jan. 31.—With the shifting of the 
tapline inquiry to Chicago this week Jocal limbermen 
are once more at liberty to go the even tenor of their 
way. The general impression among those who followed 
the testimony seemed to be that most of the lines had 
succeeded in putting up a good case. While it is almost 
certain that the final decision of the Interstate Com 
merce Commission will result in some of the smaller roads 
being cut off from the rate divisions, it is generally 
helieved here that the decision as a whole will be favor 
able to the tapline interests, Most of the roads whose 
cases were heard at the local hearings seemed fairly 
successful in their efforts to establish their just claims 
to recognition as common carriers. 

Although orders have been coming in less numerously 
the last ten days, general conditions in the yellow pine 
market seem to be favorable. Prices have improved 
considerably and the inquiry is of large volume, showing 
that the general need of lumber is imereasing steadily. 
Taking these faets into consideration, yellow pine peo- 
ple naturally are optimistic. 

Robert Bryars, vice president of the Iluttig Sash 
& Door Company, has been going about with his head 
held very high during the last few days because of the 
distinction that has come to his attractive sixteen-year- 
old daughter, Miss Helen Beatrice Bryars. Miss Bryars 
graduated with the January class from the Soldan high 
school, this city, and in addition to ranking very high 
and receiving honors in every study, she was the recip 
ient of the one great honor and reward of: the half 
year, namely, the seholarship at Washington university, 
which is given to the pupil ranking highest. That Miss 
Bryars should win this scholarship at the age of sixteen 
is considered remarkable. She will enter Washington 
university at once and will be one of the youngest stu 
deuts that ever matriculated at that college. In addi- 
tion to her school accomplishments, Miss Bryars is a 
skilled pianist and violinist. 

B. Goedde & Co., wholesale and retail lumber dealers 
in East St. Louis, and also planing mill operators, have 
bought the business and plant of the Interstate Planing 
Mill & Lumber Company for a consideration to be de- 
termined by invoice, The Interstate Planing Mill & 
Lumber Company’s plant is at Twenty-first street and 
St. Louis avenue, in Kast St. Louis. It is one of the 
biggest concerns on the east side. It is estimated that 
the amount of the purchase price, when the required in- 
voice has been made, will be found to amount to about 
$80,000. B. Goedde & Co. are a growing concern and 
with this latest acquisition will be about the most impor- 
tant factor in the lumber trade of that immediate 
section. 

There is every indication of an excellent spring busi- 
ness, according to the best belief of George Hogg, of 
the Hogg-Harris Lumber Company, and recently elected 
president of the Lumbermen’s Club of St. Louis. Mr. 
Hogg is still closely enough in touch with general 


trade conditions to form a safe opinion, although he 
has turned over direet charge of the sales business to 
Hendrik Folonie, the sales manager. Mr. Folonie agrees 
with Mr. Hogg that there are good prospects in yellow 
pine, 

Business is booming, according to Alf Bennett, of 
the Alf Bennett Lumber Company. Mr. Bennett’s con- 
cern has had several good weeks lately and from the 
amount of inquiries coming in he thinks several more 
good ones are in prospect. 

C. D. Johnson ,of the Frest-Johnson Lumber Com- 
pany, was one of the most clear and concise witnesses 
who appeared before Commissioner Harlan during the 


local tapline hearing. Mr. Johnson was on the stand 


for some time and he gave his testimony in a clear, 
straightforward manner, avoiding all efforts of the at 
torneys to trip him up or confuse him, 

The amount of sales being consummated at fair 
prices is increasing steadily, according to Frank 
Pierce, of the Louis Werner Saw Mill Company. In- 
quiry is coming in excellent volume, which accounts 
partly for the increased sales, Mr. Pierce says. 

The’ next meeting of the Lumbermen’s Club of St. 
Louis will be held the evening of St. Valentine’s, 
Tuesday, February 14. Secretary Kessler and the en 
tertainment committee are preparing an excellent pro 
gram for the enjoyment of the members. 

There has been considerable improvement lately in 
price conditions, according to the observations of ©. M. 
Jennings, of the Berthold & Jennings Lumber Company. 
The buyers have lost some of their former attitude of 
attempting to hold the seller down to the lowest noteh 
and are locsening up in prices and more orders, as 
spring comes on, Mr. Jennings finds. 

Business is good with the Ozan Lumber Company, 
according to James Bemis. Mr. Bemis says that not 
only is the volume of business improving but the prices 
also are getting better. 

Conditions at the mills are reported to be good by 
several local lumbermen who have. recently returned 
from short trips to the producing distriet. Among these 
are R. M. Behrens, of the Behrens Lumber Company; 
A. E. Silverthorne, of the Summitt Lumber Company; 
A. Strauss, of the Malvern Lumber Company, and sev 
eral others. 

A good local retail business is being done by the 
Henry Boeckeler line of yards, which always seem to 
have a fair amount of trade to supply. There is com 
siderable building going on and this will increase with 
the coming of spring, so that Mr. Boeckeler’s beliet 
that business will continue good and even become bet 
ter seems based upon a firm foundation. 


FROM THE VALLEY METROPOLIS 





Prices Stiffening as Retailers Show Disposition to 
Stock Up—Missouri’s Contribution to Sixteen— 
Piece Gavel—Forest Regulation. 


St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 31.—Inquiry, demand an: ae 
all seem to be progressing hand in hand toward jr 
ier 


goal of active business. Prices are stiffening wnoct 
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influence of increasing trade and buyers show a more 
detérmined disposition to stock up. 

Missouri’s contribution to the gavel that will be used 
at the Southern Commercial Congress is a piece of 
white oak. Sixteen separate pieces of wood will be used 
to make it, each piece to be representative of the great 
forest wealth of the state from which it comes. 

A report for the state made by the experiment station 
of the school of agriculture of the University of Mis- 
souri, in connection with the Forest Service of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, in regard to Missouri’s forests, 
has just been made public. ‘*The forest resources of 
Missouri are exceedingly important,’’ says the report, 
‘fand unless the state adopts some rational policy for 
their preservation most of the valuable timber will have 
heen removed within the next deeade. The present de- 
structive policy must be discontinued.’’ There are three 
ways in which the state can regulate forests, according 
to the report. It asserts that forest matters can be regu- 
lated first by edueation and persuasion; by restrictive 
measures and direct control; and third by direct owner- 
ship and management.. The first way is said to be of 
the greatest importance. For this reason the University 
of Missouri not long ago established a 4-year course in 
forestry. 

Thomas E. Powe, president of the Thomas E. Powe 
Lumber Company, in addition to being a worker who 
gets results, is usually an optimist. Mr. Powe is not 
making an exception to his rule and is predicting that 
a very good spring season is in store for the hardwood 
trade. He thinks he ean feel it coming on already. 

The C.F. Luehrmann Hardwood Company is doing a 
fine business. Not only are the volume of trade and 
the general attitude of the buyers improving, but prices 


are going up with a steadiness that is reassuring, even 
if the increase is not as rapid on some items as might be 
desired. Gum and cypress, however, seem to be im 
proving excellently. . 

Henry Quellmalz was one of the loeal lumbermen who 
made a very good witness at the recent tapline hearing. 
7 Quellmalz was on the stand for a considerable length 
of time, but he gave all his testimony with the air of 
a veteran witness. 

The Steele & Hibbard Lumber Company, one of the 
big loeal hardwood concerns, is finding business in its 
market almost all that could be desired, aecording to 
George Hibbard. All the woods are doing well and 
nothing is in sight that looks as though it would inter 
fere with a good spring trade. 

All’s well and the goose hangs high, according to 
W. W. Dings, of the Garetson-Greason Lumber Com- 
pany. Mr. Dings is always in pretty close touch with 
the hardwood market and his opinion of trade conditions 
ean be relied upon. 

George Cottrill, of the American Hardwood Lumber 
Company, finds that trade has been shaping up well in 
the last few weeks. The volume of business is growing 
steadily and during the last few days there have been 
decided indieations of betterment in price conditions. 

The gum market is booming, according to the Thomas 
& Proetz Lumber Company and others. Gum was slug 
gish for some time, but now it seems to be coming info 
its own again. 

C. FL. Lie®e, of the C. F. Liebke Hardwood Mill & 
Lumber Company, is a close observer of hardwood con 
ditions. Mr. Liebke says spring business should open 
with “a boom and continue in a highly satisfactory 
manner, 
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FLOORING TIMBERS 
FINISH DIMENSION 
SIDING SHIPLAP 
CEILING TOWER STOCK 
MOULDINGS LATH 





CEDAR 


SHINGLES BEVEL SIDING 


We are fully equipped for 
handling mixed orders 


WAGNER & WILSON, 


(Incorporated ) 


MONROE, - - = 
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FROM THE OLD DOMINION. 


Run of Orders and Inquiries at Improved Prices in 
Some Lines—Business Opening Earlier Than Ex- 
pected. 

Norro._k, VA., Jan, 27.—Practically all the manufac- 
turers in this and the eastern Carolina section are experi 
encing a run of orders and inquiries at much better prices 
than heretofore have obtained. “The market report 
of March, 1910, which is the basis for prices, remains in 
force, with even better prices on special lines, 

The determination to get from under the evils of the 
last two or three years is taking hold evidently. — It 
has become so patent that stocks are low in the face 
of the growing demand that it is having its effect upon 
manufacturer and purchaser. The latter class claims it 
is hard to buy what it wants. Business is opening 
earlier than was expected, which can be accounted for, 
no doubt, by the exceedingly small stocks carried by the 
retail yards and by wholesalers in the consuming territory. 

Prices are advancing. This move may be slight, but it 
apparently has the appearance of solidity. An increased 
trade is looked for earlier than usual and while it may be 
said that the mills are poorly prepared to meet any de 
cided increase in demand, there is no evidence that manu- 
facturers are worried over prospects. 

Orders on hand for most part are sufficient to keep the 
entire North Carolina pine territory from anxiety. Buyers 
are getting into this section in large numbers and this 
of itself will be an opportunity for manufacturers to 
learn just how urgently stuff is wanted. 

The Fosburgh Lumber Company is enjoying a full run 
in its box department, repairs having been made at its 
saw and planing mills. 

The Greenleaf-Johnson Lumber Company started this 
week after extensive repairs. . 

The Rowland Lumber Company, with mills at Bowdens, 
N. ©., will try out its double band and resaw mill at 

Jowdens this week. 

The Angola Lumber Company, which was bought in by 
P. D. Camp recently, is undergoing extensive repairs 
and it is expected operations will be resumed by March 
1. This mill is in Wilmington, N. ©. 





FROM THE GEORGIA CAPITAL. 

ATLANTA, GA., Jan, 28.—Millmen and local dealers 
agree that whoever wishes to have orders to fill must 
plunge into keen competition. With few exceptions they 
find the market very dull and prices off. The general 
Impression, however, is that much building will be done 
in Atlanta this spring and that building material will be 
in demand within sixty days. An office building, a thea 
ter and other important buildings are in way of 
construction. 

Wholesale dealers report that there is only a local 

demand. One of the principal supports of the market has 
been purchases by the farmers. But repairs and other 
building ‘in the country are being laid aside for prep 
aration for spring planting. Building permits issued in 
Atlanta since January 1 amount to $415,433. Permits 
issued during the entire month of January last year 
amounted to $406,377. The value of the permits issued 
80 far this month is $9,000 in excess of the permits is 
sued last January. The number of permits issued, how 
ever, is another thing. The number issued so far this 
month is 283. The number issued during last January 
Was 532. Permits have been issued this month for a 
$69,000 warehouse, a $25,000 business building and a 
$10,000 addition to a church. 
_ Information has been received in Atlanta that eapital- 
ists in Nova Scotia have entered into negotiations to 
Secure a lease of a part of the Okefenoke swamp, in 
Southeastern Georgia. They wish to make an effort to 
drain it und utilize the eypress with which it is richly 
Supplied. This swamp is about forty miles square, 


FROM CENTRAL VIRGINIA. 


Improved Demand with Frices As Thcy Were—Bi 
Order for Yellow Pine Booxei—Shipments Handle. 
with Less Delay. 

Lyxcusura, VA., Feb. 1.—The week has brought about 
a considerable increase in the volume of trade, both ip 
yellow pine and in hardwoods. Pine prices show Jittle 
indications of advances in this market, but the demand 
has been very brisk and shipments have been easier 
Orders are for larger quantities. In several districts, 
especially the Pittsburg territory, the demand during 
the last few days has indicated a resumption of business, 
and some dealers report that trade is better in pine than 
at any other time since last May. Collections are 
reported fair, with little change from last week. 

The Ward Lumber Company reports satisfactory orders 
for pine, among them being one for 2,500,000 feet. 
Orders are coming in briskly from the North. 

The Akers Lumber Company and the Pierce Lumber 
& Manufacturing Company report an increased volume 
of orders, with collections fair. 

The Virginia-Carolina: Lumber Company states that 
shipments are being handled with less delay than since 
the holiday season set in. Increased demand for pine is 
well distributed among dressed Jumber and long- and 
shortlenf dimension stock. Inquiries for box boards have 
been brisk but price offerings are unsatisfactory. 





IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA, Jan, 28.—There seems to have 
been a general stiffening in prices during the last week 
and one millman reports he has had more inquiries in 
the last fifteen days than for the six months preceding, 
and that by holding out a little he has been able to get 
an increased price over that offered by the brokers. 
There have been several very desirable schedules, both 
in factory jobs and in railroad material, offered the 
last week and on the whole conditions look much more 
favorable than they have been. 

Demand continues heavy for stock for Cuban ship- 
ment and three vessels cleared this morning for Cuban 
ports. 

Alfred R. Sax, of the A. R. Sax Lumber Company, 
hus been in this city the last week. He has been looking 
over his properties in Bradford county and his mill in- 
terests at Lawtey. He is accompanied by Mrs, Sax and 
has had a very enjoyable trip in his large touring car. 
He reports conditions in New York as being very unsatis- 
factory. 

H. H, Raymond, general manager of the Clyde Steam- 
ship Company, was in the city the last week inspecting 
the new terminals which the line expects to begin using 
about Mareh 1. It is contemplating building another 
addition to its fleet to take care of the largely increased 
business through this port. 

The Merchants & Miners Transportation Company 
will begin shortly the construction of another pier which 
practically doubles the berthing space. 





FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 

BALTIMORE, MD., Jan. 31.—Francis E. Waters, presi- 
dent of the Surry Lumber Company, went to Norfolk 
this week to ascertain what progress is being made 
toward the beginning of work at the new planing mill 
plant erected there by the company. The plant is one 
of the most complete in the country and embodies the 
most advanced ideas in mill construction. The machinery 
is driven by electricity generated at the power house 
on the premises, by means of steam turbines, and all the 
transmission of current will be under the floors, so that 
no overhead belts and pulleys will obstruct the view or 
interfere with the handling of lumber. Material econ- 
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Boat Lumber 
Large and Long Timbers 
Piano Lumber 
Yard Stock 
Red Cedar Shingles 





Production Marketed in All Parts of the World 
Car and Cargo Shippers 
Annual Capacity, 150,000,000 Feet 


TACOMA MILL COMPANY 


‘Tacoma, Washington 














California White Pine 
California Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 
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and Pattern Lumber 


ASK LOUIS WUICHET 


Rooms 708-712 Railway Exchange 
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We have the following stock on hand: — 
1,000,000 feet—Western Pine 1" Selects and better 
1,000,000 feet 6-4 Shop No. 3 and better 
250,000 feet 5-4 Shop No. 3 and better 
250,000 feet 8-4 Shop No. 3 and better 
Mixed Cars a Specialty 


Wallace-Ballord Lumber Co. 
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Washington Fir 
Cedar and Spruce 
California Redwood 
Red Cedar Shingles. 


Complete Stock of above for Coast Shipment or from our 
MINNESOTA TRANSFER WAREHOUSE 


H. B. WAITE LUMBER CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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RED CEDAR 


We invite your inquiries for RED CEDAR BEVEL 
: SIDING, Clear “A” and B, in straight carlots or mixed & 

with RED CEDAR SHINGLES. We can also ship ff 
promptly RED CEDAR FINISH, Mouldings, Lath and 


other stock. FIR 


We furnish FIR in any form. We make a specialty of 
FIR SILO STAVES in cailots. 

We give our usual quick dispatch and our stock will be 
sure to suit you. 

Wire us for prices on anything from the Coast by night 
letter, at our expense. 


Alaska Lumber Co., 


SEATTLE, WASH. S 
—=Ss1c—aue 201 ]00€ _ 
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Our “Shield” Brand of 


Red Cedar Shingles 


are acknowledged the best upright machine 
made shingles on the market today. 


FIR AND CEDAR LUMBER 
PARKER-BELL LUMBER CO., Seattle, Wash. 


Mills at Pilchuck and Milldale, Wash, 


FRANK H. MEYER, Representative, 742 Lumber Exchange Bldg. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, 








» PACIFIC COAST LUMBER 


HIGH FINISH, FLOORING, ETC. 


SPECIAL STOCK, 
GRADE | FACTORY LUMBER. 


Fir, Spruce, Cedar, Western Pine. 


P. C. LEONARD LUMBER CO., Seattle, Wash. 











For immediate Shipment 


V.G. FIR FLOORING 


Consisting of 1x3, 1x3, 1x4 and 1x4; also 
Red Cedar Bevel Siding and Red Cedar Shingles 


DAY LUMBER COMPANY, Seattle, Washington 








*‘Pickaway’’ Brand RED CEDAR 
SHINGLES 


= OF Cedar Siding 


we. Mixed Cars 
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omy in operation is promised and other important ad- 
vantages are claimed. 

The Waltz-Burgan Lumber Company, engaged in the 
wholesale lumber and millwork trade during the last 
two years, with office in the Stewart building, Gay and 
Lombard streets, has ceased business. Mr. Waltz has 
retired to engage in other enterprises, and the name has 
been changed to the Barker-Burgan Company. The 
new member of the concern is James T. Barker, the 
last eight years with the Lafayette Mill & Lumber 
Company and extensively known in the local trade. The 
new concern will conduct business along the old Jines 
and will retain the same office. 





ADDITIONAL MANUFACTURING AND SHIPPING 
FACILITIES ACQUIRED. 

The Camp Manufacturing Company, with headquarters 
at Franklin, Va., will add to its operations the plant 
formerly owned by the Angola Lumber Company, at Wil- 
mington, N.C. This mill is thoroughly uptodate, with 
two band and horizontal resaw, with a capacity of 
100,000 feet a day, and a planing mill capacity of 75,000 
feet a day. It is close to deep water and vessels can 
load direct from its wharf, making it a valuable adjunet 
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to the already large cargo trade supplied by the Camp 
Manufacturing Company from its wharf at Portsmouth, 
Va. This will also give the Camp company a chance to 
supply its customers by steamer from Wilmington. 

The timber that will be brought to this mill will be 
part of the standing timber of the Cape Fear Lumber 
Company in Duplin county, and is considered one of the 
finest bodies of timber still intact in the shortleaf pine 
district, running largely to ones and twos. The timber 
is largely original growth, and was bought years ago 
when quality was the one aim of the timber buyer. 

The Camp Manufacturing Company controls and 
operates the Marion County Lumber Company, at Marion, 
S.C. The new Wilmington mill will give the Camp inter 
est an output of something over 15,000,000 feet a month. 
It has its own wharf at Portsmouth, Va., and already is 
one of the largest cargo shippers in the shortleaf pine 
section, and this new mill at Wilmington will give it in 
creased facilities for cargo and steamer shipments, as 
well as enable it to give quicker and more varied ship- 
ments by car. The sale of the entire output of the Camp 
Manufacturing Company and the Marion County Lumber 
Company is handled from the main office at Franklin, 
with branch offices in New York, Pittsburg and Phila- 


delphia, 
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FROM THE CANADIAN METROPOLIS. 


New Reciprocity Treaty Chief Topic of Discussion 
Among Pulp Makers and Lumbermen—Pulp Men 
Condemn and Lumbermen Favor Changes. 
MONTREAL, QUE., Jan, 27.--The topic discussed most 

by pulp makers and lumbermen in this province is the 
new treaty. The references to the pulp and Jumber 
industries are being talked over at great length and a 
variety of opinions has been expressed. Most of the 
pulp men are unanimous in condemnation of the proposed 
changes. The lumbermen, on the other hand, are pleased 
that the American market has been thrown open to them, 
and expect a considerable increase in business as a result 
of the change. The pulp men point out that it was a 
serious blunder on the part of the Canadians to permit 
provincial affairs to be dragged into a treaty with the 
federal authorities. In Canada the provinces have con 
trol of the crown lands and the timber thereon and can 
impose such regulations as they see fit to safeguard these 
resources, Now the federal government has made a 
treaty with the United States by which pulpwood and 
paper will be admitted free as soon as the provincial 
regulations can be abolished. This is clearly an infringe- 
ment on the rights of the provinces and as such will be 
bitterly opposed by the provinces affected. 

Pulp men point out that in the case of Quebee the 
policy of Sir Lomer Gouin was adopted only after a 
great deal of consultation and many deliberations with 
all the various pulp and paper industries of the province. 
As a result of the legislation recently put into force 
capital was attracted to the province and the pulp and 
paper industry received an impetus which it had not 
known at any time in its previous history. To change 
these regulations would mean great injury to the capital 
which has been invested under the present regulations. 
It is further pointed out that the ‘*most favored nation ’’ 
clause will affect Canada to its detriment and may have 
real serious effects later on, It is felt here that the pulp 
and paper concessions made were to help President 
Taft in his present extremity, but it is believed that the 
American paper men will make such violent opposition 
that the treaty will come to nothing in so far at least as 
paper is concerned, 

The report of the provincial treasurer of the province 
of Quebee shows receipts from the department of lands 
and forests for 1909-10 to be $1,150,747, an increase of 
$75,980 over the figures of the previous year. It is 
expected that the revenue for the next fiscal year will 
show a further increase of at least $300,000, 9 ‘This 
increase is expected to come from the operations of the 
new tariff which was recently put into force. The 
increased rate of $5 a mile ground rate is expected to 
yield an increase of at least $140,000 a year. As far as 
can be learned from present operations it is not expected 
that the changes in the tariff regarding stumpage dues 
will materially affect the annual lumber production of 
the province, The timber dues on the lumbering opera- 
tions for the forthcoming year are expected to reach 
$1,000,000. In addition to the increase in revenue, as a 
result of the new tariff lately inaugurated by Sir Lomer 
Gouin, the province is benefitting by the introduction of 
industries and by the manufacture of raw products of the 
forest. This is giving a great stimulus to capital and 
increasing the demand for skilled labor. 





THE RECIPROCITY TREATY. 

WINNIPEG, MAN., Jan. 30.—The talk of the trade in 
these provinces is the proposed new tariff between the 
United States and Canada, There is a difference of 
opinion as to the effeet the new arrangement will have on 
rough sawn lumber. It was free in Canada previously 
and the United States duty was $1.25 a thousand feet. 
Now it is proposed on the free list in both countries. A 
leading Winnipeg wholesale lumber dealer states that he 
can not see where the new arrangement would have any 
marked effect on the local situetion. There might, he 
said, be a tendency on the part of the United States 
mills to ship their surplus low grade material into 
Canada, and on the other hand there might be a market 
on this side of the line for the better grades of 
American lumber. He thought that the British Columbia 
mills would be more affected than the mills in the Cana- 


dian prairie country. In the long run the change might 
be of interest to the Canadian mills. If the changes 
proposed in relation to pulpwood and paper came into 
effect it might have an influence in Manitoba, as the 
long haul to the United States centers of consumption 
would probably make it more profitable to ship the fin- 
ished paper than the pulpwood. 

Another spokesman, who is extensively interested in the 
lumber industry in the Fort Frances and Rainy River 
districts, felt that the change would be of benefit all 
around, While the changes were not of as sweeping a 
character as had at first been expected, the new draft 
would have the effect of equalizing tariff matters between 
the United States and Canada. He thought that perhaps 
the British Columbia mills could find a wider market in 
COMSEQUENEE, 





AT ONTARIO’S METROPOLIS. 


Trade Stimulated by Prospective Building Demand— 
High Grade Pine Selling Well—-Canadian Advan- 
tages in Reciprocity. 

Toron'to, ON'’., Jan. 28.—Sinee the middle of the month 
trade has been more active, stimulated by the prospective 
building demand. The amount of construction carried 
on with but little intermission during the winter has 
been unprecedented, and a very active spring and sum- 
mer season is looked for, as many large contracts are in 
hand. The higher grades of pine are selling well, prices 
being well maintained. There is a svarcity in some lines 
of strips. Mill culls also are moving well and some large 
sales have been reported. Hemlock is in fair demand 
with prices firm. Stocks on hand are much reduced and 
a shortage is not unlikely should the call be much in- 
creased before this season’s cut is available. 

+All the hardwoods are active, with considerable ship 
ments to the American markets. Black ash is scarce with 
an upward tendency in price. The market for lath is 
very strong. 

Owing to the uncertain outcome of the reciprocity 
negotiations the export trade in white pine continues 
quiet, with fewer inquiries from the United States than 
usual at this season, buyers mainly limiting their trans 
actions te immediate requirements. Reports from the 
bush indicate that weather conditions in the Georgian Bay 
district have been generally favorable for logging opera- 
tions. The estimate recently made by the department 
of lands, forests and mines of the season’s cut, as being 
in excess of that of last year, is regarded by some opera 
tors as too large. They point to the fact that some con 
cerns are not doing any logging this vear, and that others 
are considerably reducing their cut, warranting the 
opinion that the output will be no greater. 

The adoption of the reciprocity measure would not affect 
the policy of the provincial government of Ontario re 
garding the exportation of pulp.or pulpwood. According 
to existing regulations pulpwood concessions are granted 
subject to a requirement that the pulp must be manu 
factured into paper in the province. Frank Cochrane, 
minister of lands, forests and mines, in reply to a ques 
tion as to whether this policy would be affeeted by the 
agreement, stated that he would be opposed to any change 
and would support the maintenance of the manufacturing 
stipulation. The trade locally is disposed generally to 
favor the proposed reciprocity arrangements. 

. N. Waldie, president of the Victoria Harbor Lum 
ber Company, says the proposed change will give Cana 
dian lumbermen a much wider market, especially for low 
grede stuff. The American demand will be grestly 
stimulated, though good lumber will not be much affected, 
as that ean always find a market. 

J. B. Miller, president of the Parry Sound Lumber 
Company, characterized the agreement as a stroke in the 
interests of Canadian lumbermen. The fact that the 
proposed change will protect the home market for partly 
finished lumber to the extent of 50 cents a thousand feet, 
where at present the American article comes in free, 
makes the bargain more satisfactory. 

Joseph Oliver, of the Oliver Lumber Company, 
said Canadian millmen stood to gain by the placit: 
rough sawn lumber on the free list. He thought that 
only the lower grades would be affected by the change 

A. D. McRae, president of the Canadian Western [01 
ber Company, of Fraser Mills, B. C., at present 1 
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Toronto, said that the lumbermen of the Pacifie coast 
would be well pleased with the changes. The manufac- 
turers of British Columbia would be able to ship lumber 
to the markets of California. With the free entry of 
rough lumber they would have a distanct advantage over 
the manufacturers of the United States, so far as coast- 
wish shipments are concerned. 

Hugh A. Ross, eastern representative of the Fraser 
River Lumber Company, expressed similar views as to 
the advantage which Canadian manufacturers would gain 
by the admission of rough lumber to the United States 
at a low rate of duty. The reduction by the United States 
of 20 cents a thousand feet on shingles would also be a 
great boon to Canada. 





IMPORTANT STEP IN FOREST CONSERVATION. 

OTTAWA, ONT., Jan. 28.—The Dominion forestry de- 
partment will make a special effort to enforce the recent 
regulations of the railway commission in regard to forest 
fires caused by railways. An officer will be appointed 
to look after this part of the work. The latest step to 
constitute the department’s rangers inspectors is one 
of the most important that have been taken with the view 
of preserving the Canadian forest wealth. The forest 
service formerly was greatly hampered by the inability 
of its employees to go too deep in their investigations, 
but as now empowered it will be able to inspect locomo- 
tives to see if they are properly equipped with spark 
preventing devices, and in other ways to act as agent 
of the railway commission. The department this year 
will initiate work which eventually may require a sepa- 
rate laboratory, as in the United States Forest Service, 
to test preservatives for fence posts and the like. An 
other matter to be provided for is the proposed forest 
reserve on the eastern slope of the Rocky mountains, to 
create which a bill has been introduced in parliament. 





FROM THE CANADIAN CAPITAL. 

Orrawa, ONt., Jan. 25.—There is a steady though 
small demand for all kinds of lumber in Ottawa. Ac 
cording to inquiries made, the building outlook for 
1911 is bright. 

The Ottawa river is lower than it has been for 
many years, a condition which is gradually paralyzing 
the milling industries at Chaudiere Falls. ‘‘One of 
the pulp mills is shut down completely; in the others 
we are running much slower than usual, and our out 
put is only half what it should be,’’ said Charles 
Millen, superintendent for the L. B. Eddy Company. 
“Tf it remains as low as it is or goes any lower, we 
will be foreed to close our mills altogether,’’ he 
continued. ‘*Up to this time, however, it) has only 
affected the pulp mills. It is not within the memory 
of anybody living that the conditions were so serious 
in January as they are now.’’ 

J. R. Booth has been forced to close two of his pulp 
mills and has laid off 300 men. If the pressure con 
tinues as low as it is Mr. Booth will not be able to 
turn out any pulp at all. 

Ottawa lumbermen appear to minimize the importance 
of the tariff arrangement affecting lumber. What seems 
to be a large American market is in reality not so large 
as it seems. For every dollar’s worth of Canadian lum 
ber shipped te the United States $2 worth is sent in 
hond to be shipped from United States ports to the for 
eign market. Take the average Ottawa lumber cut for 
example; about one-quarter of it is shipped to Great 
Britain, one-quarter to the United States and half in 
bond to United States ports to be shipped from there to 
foreign markets. The dollar and a quarter tariff cut 
affects only the one-quarter that is consumed in the 
United States. 

All lumber that goes in bond to Boston, Portland and 
New York might as well be shipped from Montreal, 
St. Paul and Halifax. 
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IN SOUTHWESTERN WASHINGTON. 

CENTRALIA, WASH., Jan. 27.—There has been a slight 
improvement during the last week in the general condi 
tion of the lumber business. Sales are increasing and 
there is the healthy improvement in price that always 
attends the increased demand. While yards are trying 
to place Jarger orders for stocks the mills are taking 
only such orders as they can fill from stock they are 
long on, thus causing the yards to offer higher prices. 
While stocks of this class of material are large, millmen 
are in no hurry to ship until the dry weather makes good 
underweight possible. 

Sommerville Bros., of Napavine, have their mill about 
ready to start. It has undergone extensive repairs and 
Will now cut 100,000 feet in ten hours. 

G. A. Robinson and H. C. Coffman, both of Chehalis, 
have incorporated the Chehalis & Cowlitz Railway Com 
pany at $300,000. The plan is to build a steam or elec- 
tric road to Cowlitz Prairie, a distance of about twenty 
miles from ‘Chehalis. 

The Q’Connell Lumber Company, of Winlock, is oper 
ating both its mills to full capacity. K. W. Steinhart ’s 
porch column plant at Winlock is running steadily. The 
plant of Leudinghaus Bros., of Dryad, has been down 
for some time for repairs and improvements. The Vance 
Lumber Company will soon have its new mill at Malone 
ready for operation. 
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Buyers Down State Holding Off for Lower Prices— 
Improved Conditions East of the Hudson—Chamber 
of Commerce Favors Reciprocity. 


Burrato, N. Y., Feb. 1.—'There is something of a 
deadlock in the lumber trade down the state, buyers 
holding off for lower prices and sellers keeping out of 
their way unless they are sure they can hold to their 
jormer figures. Some sellers say that they are willing 
to get on with very light business for some time rather 
then to let the buyers control the market. They say 
that if they stand by the prices until April there will 
be so little in buyers’ hands that the demand will have 
to be good at full list prices. 

This state of things is much more common in New 
York than it is in New England, some salesmen coming 
back from bevond the Hudson with a very good list of 
orders. New York, city and state, is bound to hold off 
for some time, but it is doubtful if prices break. As 
one wholesaler puts it, maple is very searce and strong 
and is likely to be higher, southern prices having gone 
up already. Plain oak and birch are very strong and 
even gum is doing better. If the effort to strengthen 
yellow pine succeeds there will be little that the buyers 
can take advantage of unless it is quartered oak, whick 
is decidedly too high as compared with plain oak, , 

The box situation is not strong at this time of the 
vear and the great amount of all sorts of low grade 
lumber makes it hard to get even a decent price for 
enything below firsts and seconds in hardwood and 
No. 1 barn in white pine. Some dealers agree that low 
grade basswood is the slowest of anything and tnis is 
largely because it is so much undersold by 4-inch bark 
strips in yellow pine, both long- and shortleaf, which is 
about monopolizing the packing-box trade of the South. 
The North sticks to white pine for boxes. 

Building operations have been very quiet the last 
week, permits numbering twenty-six, with eight frame 
dwellings. The total building costs were only $41,000, 

The David Gilmour Door Company has resumed opera 
tion in gum and birch doors, after a two weeks’ shut 
cown, 

Krank T. Sullivan, representing Tf. TH. Salmon & Co., 
of New York, reports the purchase of a large block of 
birch by that company at North Bay, Out. As the com 
pany’s operations are about closed at > Allendale, Pa., 
a representative will be sent up from there to the North 
ay mill to take enre of the bireh as it comes from the 
south. 

The Emporium Lumber Company has outlined — its 
operations in the Adirondack region, having bought the 
unfinished saw mill of George A. MeCoy & Son, of Tup 
per Lake, and will make haste to finish it with band saw 
equipment to get it ready to cut a large lot of beech, 
birch and cherry, a lot of hemlock and spruce, and a 
third of soft wood, mostly spruce, that has to be devel 
oped on account of the tract having been burned ovet 
lately. This will give the company steady oceupation 
for some time. W. L. Sykes, president of the company, 
is still south. He was lately elected a trustee of Syra- 
cuse university. 

The Chamber of Commerce is coming out strong in 
favor of the proposed reciprocity agreement with Can 
ade and an opening meeting of members will be held 
on Saturday to obtain a full expression of opinion on 
the subject. 





FROM THE FOREST CITY. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, Jan, 30.—Open weather has done 
much for the retail lumber business. Architects report 
an excellent prospect for early spring. 

The Central Lumber Company reports an improved 
demand, Mest of the inquiries are from the yards in the 
country and suburban districts. 

The Putnam Lumber Company says business is en 
couraging with numerous inquiries in all lines. 

An inerease in business the last few weeks is re 
ported by the Alpha Lumber Company. This company 
is making rapid strides in its business Jately, F.C, 
Kuehnle, formerly Detroit representative of the Robert 
H. Jenks Lumber Company at Detroit, has been added 
to the local selling force and W. H. Ward. formerly with 
the Stearns Salt & Lumber Company, Ludington, Mich., 
will represent the concern at Toledo. 

The Advance Lumber Company says the volume of its 
sules has been increasing. 





BURNING SAWMILL WASTE. 


The utilizing of sawmill waste for fuel in’ running 
the boilers of the power plant is so general that there 
is an almost universal demand for a satisfactory grate 
far this purpose. The Gordon Hollow Blast Grate Com 
puny, of Greenville, Mich., declares that its Gordon hol 
low blast grate burns wet or green sawdust, bark, chips, 
blocks, edgings and slabs, adding from 25 to 50 percent 
to the efficiency of a boiler, and inasmuch as its grate 
burns this class of fuel, even when mixed with snow and 
ice, the boiler under which it is placed is thus rendered 
almost entirely independent of the weather—a very im 
portant consideration at this time of the vear. The 
vrate is sold on approval to any responsible party, 
thirty days being given in which to test the apparatus. 
Interested persons in Washington and Oregon should 
address the Puget Sound Machinery Company, Seattle, 
Wash., and all others the main offices at Greenville. 
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HAVE A NICE STOCK OF 


4-4 Log Run Basswood 


in fine shipping condition. Will have 
an an assortment of 


 s-4and 104 Log Run Birch 7 


in a short time. Send your inquiries for 





HEMLOCK, ASH, ELM, SPRUCE, MAPLE 
to the 


C. A. Goodyear Lumber Co. 


TOMAH, WISCONSIN. 




















Sawyer Goodman Co. 


Make Prompt Shipments of 
WHITE PINE AND BASSWOOD 
BEVELED SIDING, FINISH in all 
Thicknesses, and SHOP LUMBER 


Marinette, i 2: Wisconsin 
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i Chippewa FallsWis. 

b 

Ss 





Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


—WE WANT TO MOVE — 


160 M ft. 5-4 No, 3 Bhop, 12 M ft, 6-4 No, 3 Shop, 

20 M ft, 6-4 No. 2 Shop, 40 M ft. 6-4x12"" No, 2 Com, 

40 M ft, 6-4 No. 2 Com, 60 M ft. 6-4 No. 8’ Com, 

100 M ft, 6-4 No. 3 Com, «0 M ft. 6-4 No, 4 Com, 

10 M ft, 6-4 No. 6 Com, 10 M ft, 6-4 No, 6 Com. 

12 M ft, 6-4 No. 2 Shop, 100 M ft. 1x4"& up, 6’ & up, No, 6 Bas. 


NORWAY PILING 


DRUMMOND, WIS. 


aE EASTERN MICHIGAN “Saag 


. 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Co. 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


White Pine 


LUMBER 


and other 


Write for prices. 


























Manufacturers of 
Box Shooks, Window Frames, 
Doors, Sash, Blinds, Etc., White 
Pine, Basswood, Mouldings and 
Trim, Dimension, Shingles. 


Wholesalers of 


Pacific Coast and Southern 


FOREST Products, Maple, Beech, Birch 
and Oak Flooring, White Pine 


P ROD UCTS and Cedar Shingles. 


New York Office: No. 1 Madison Avenue, Room 8047 
Cable Address, Mershette. A BC Telecode and Western Union Codes 
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[mae- EAST MICHIGAN —2aq | 
Dry Michigan White Pine 


SAWED IN 1909. 


9,000 ft. 1x4 No. 1 Barn 
1,000 ft. 1x5 No. 1 Barn 
2,000 ft. 1x6 No. 1 Barn 
6,000 ft. 1x8 No. 1 Barn 
1,000 ft. 1x10 No. 1 Barn 
2,000 ft. 1x4 No. 2 Barn 


This stock 
is all 
sound red 
knotted 


6,000 ft. 1x4 No. 3 Barn and 


25,000 ft. 1x6 No. 3 Barn 
14,000 ft. 1x8 No. 3 Barn 
14,000 ft. 1x4 No. 1 Box 
11,000 ft. 1x6 No. 1 Box 
30,000 ft. 4-4 R.W. No. 3 Cuts 
100,000 ft. Shorts 10’ long 
30,000 ft. Shorts 4’-8' long 
22.000 ft. 8-4 No. 1 Box 


we will 
quote 
delivered 
prices 
on 


ae 


Salling Hanson Company, 


GRAYLING, MICHIGAN. 











Johannesburg 
Mfg.Co. | 


WE HAVE IN STOCK: 


100M ft. 4-4 No, 2 Common & Better Birch. , 
20M ft. 8-4 No. 2 Common & Better Birch. , 

300M ft. 5-4 No. 2 Common & Better Basswood. 
40M It. 8-4 No. 2 Common & Better Basswood. 
50M ft. 1x4 Hemlock. 

250M ft. 2x6 -—10’ to 18’ Hemlock. 

800M ft. 2x8 —10’ to 18’ Hemlock. 

600M ft. 2x10—10’ to 18’ Hemlock. 

250M ft. 2x12—10’ to 18’ Hemlock. 














Write for Prices. 
JOHANNESBURG, MICH. 

















Look at These Items 


100,000 ft. 6/4 No. 1 common and better maple. 
200,000 ft. 4/4 No. 3 common maple. 

200,000 ft. 5/4 No. 3 common beech and maple. 
250,000 ft. 6/4 No. 3 common beech. 

100,000 ft. 4/4 No. 2 common and better birch. 
30,000 ft. 8/4 No. 1 common and better birch. 
150,000 ft. 5/4 No. 2 common and better basswood. 
10,000 ft. 12/4 No. 1 common and better elm. 
500,000 ft. 8/4 No. 1 hemlock. 

500,000 ft. 8/4 No. 2 hemlock. 


We can fill orders for any of 
the above stock promptly. 


The Kneeland-Bigelow Co. Pdsiens 


NEWS FROM THE 





HARDWOOD FIELD. 























We Can Ship Mixed Orders 


) — without unnecessary delay as we own and ct) 
operate our own mills, and by carrying 


well assorted stocks can ship in addition to 


White Pine Lumber, 
Dimension, Shingles, 
Worked Mouldings, 
Maple Flooring, K. D. 
Frames, Box Shooks. 

















K 
SS. . 


E. B. Foss & Company 
BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 
Established 1877 Telecode Used 


yy Prices on Request 
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WITH THE MEMFHIS TRADE. 


Further Interference With Logging by Rain-—-Grand 
Rapids Pours Oil on the Waters in Charming Reply 
to Challenge—Drainage Froject. : 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 31.—There has heen a consid 
erable amount of rainfall throughout this territory dur- 
ing the last fortnight and consequently there has been 
further interference with logging work.  Representa- 
tives of prominent concerns in Arkansas say that the 
timber supply is restricted. Only one or two have said 
that they had a supply of logs large enough to give 
them uneasiness. As a general proposition the amount 
of timber on the yards and in the ponds at the mills 
is somewhat below the average for this time of year 
and one of the most satisfactory explanations given for 
this condition lies in the heavy rainfall that occurred 
early in the winter. As a rule, the amount of timber 
brought out during October, November and December 
is very heavy, but this year this work seems to have 
Leen interfered with by virtue of the wet condition of 
the woods. One prominent local concern is authority 
for the statement that its log supply will last but a 
very short time while another reports that it has been 
impossible to bring about anything like an adequate 
amount. Another well known concern, which is selling 
its timber in the open market, says that it has been 
seriously handicapped. Between the bad weather and 
the searcity of cars mill operation has been intermit 
tent, both in this city and in Memphis territory, a phase 
of the situation which explains in part the faet that 
stocks of Jumber on hand are not particularly large. 
The Anchor Block Mills will be operated hereafter 
under the name of the Anchor Boat Oar Company and 
will make a specialty of manufacturing boat supplies. 
This plant was operated on an extensive scale up to the 
collapse of the WHlinois Central railroad bridge over 
Wolf river, North Memphis, but has been idle practically 
since that time. 

The T. BK. Lindsay Manufacturing Company has _ re 
ceived its charter and will begin immediately the eree- 
tion of the necessary buildings for a large furniture 
factory at Jackson. The ineorporators are T. EK. Lind 
say, John Cockrill, EK. G. Parish, L. L. Fonville and 
Paul Baldridge. 

C. A. Lacey, of the Kimball-Lacey Lumber Company, 

says that his concern was fortunate in having a small 
mill at Arkansas City to partly take the place of the 
$50,000 plant which was destroyed by fire at that point 
several days ago. 
The Grand Rapids Lumber Association has written a 
charming letter to James KE. Stark, president of the 
Lumbermen’s Club, of Memphis, in response to the 
challenge which was sent out some time ago by the 
latter. The letter shows a complete lack of envy on the 
part of the lumbermen of Grand Rapids and seems to 
breathe a spirit of good will and best wishes to the 
lumbermen of Memphis. It is as follows: 

We extend to you our hearty greetings in your laudable 
ambition to continue to represent the largest hardwood 
market in the world. We join with you in pride and accept 
the statement. May you continue to grow the larger oak 
and many more of them adjacent to the rippling and beau- 
tiful waters of the Mississippi, and may you maintain the 
position you have taken for many years to come. Awaiting 
the further evidence of your good faith and with our aspira 
tions to meet you 50,000 strong at the next meeting of the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association at Memphis this 
year, | remain, Yours very truly, Il. J. Dupiry. 

Preparations have been made to complete the con- 
struction work of the Shreveport Northwestern railroad 
from Kl Dorado, Ark., to Shreveport at once. The con 
iracts were let January 11, covering the entire work 
from Wesson to Homer, the remainder of the road being 
completed so far as construction work is concerned, 
Work also will begin within the next few days from 
Stuttgart to complete connections from El Dorado to 
Memphis. This roud has been a very important factor 
in the development of the timber resources of that see- 
tion and it will widen its sphere of usefulness by the 
extensions which are now being made. This is the 
read in which the Wesson Lumber Company owns a 
very large interest. 

Advocates of the Mississippi valley drainage project 
will make a concerted effort to secure the passage of an 
amendment to the Appalachian bill which provides for 
the appropriation of $250,000, an amount sufficient to 
complete the survey of the Mississippi river lowlands. 
Representatives of the governors of five states met in 
this city last week and a plan of action was outlined. 
This will be followed by a vigorous campaign in be- 
half of the project and to this end it was decided that 
the senators of Tennessee, Mississippi, Louisiana, Ar- 
kansas and Missouri should be memorialized for con 
certed action and that Senator Stone, of Missouri, 
should be asked to head the movement in Washington. 
This latter step was taken because of the fact that he 
proposed the amendment to the Appalachian bill.- O. N. 
Killough, of Arkansas, presided and represented Gov- 
ernor Donaghey. E. N. Lowe, of Mississippi, repre- 
sented Governor Noel, of Mississippi, and Lem Banks, 
of Memphis, was the official representative of Gov- 
ernor Patterson. John HH. Nolen looked after the in- 
terests of Governor Hadley, of Missouri. The amend- 
ment proposed by Senator Stone calls for a survey of 
all swamps and overflowed land of the territory em- 
braced in the five states named and further provides 
for the carrying out of this work under the supervision 














of the Department of Agriculture, 


ON THE CUMBERLAND RIVER. 


Increased Call for Plain White and Red Oak Predicted 
—Shipment of Hardwoods Increasing in Volume— 
Timber Land Sale. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., Jan. 31.—A strengthening of the 
lumber market has been manifested during the last week. 
This applies especially to the hardwood trade. There 
has not, however, been any greatly increased volume in 
the trade. Dealers, however, look fer great spring ac- 
tivity. An increased call for plain white and red oak 
is predicted as the season progresses. Many Nashville 
yards have good and well assorted stocks of these grades, 
but at mill points plain oak stocks are not plentiful. 
The 1910 market failed to produce the volume of demand 
many expected but the hardwood men were confident 
that the unwillingness shown by buyers to make con 
tracts would not continue much longer and that through 
conservative methods they could secure stocks which 
would be in demand as soon as the consumers got ready 
to take up the orders for which they are in need. Those 
who followed this policy seem to have made no mis 
takes for shipments of hardwoods from Nashville are 
on the increase. 

A sale has been reported here by which Cofiin & 
Weber, of Boston, Mass., have secured 6,600 acres of tim- 
ber land in Colbert and Franklin counties, Ala., for a 
cash consideration the amount of which is not stated. 
The Jand was bought for investment and will be added 
to a tract of 150,000 acres now owned in the same see 
tion by the Boston concern, KE. R. Freeman, a timber 
land dealer of Nashville, handled the deal. 

Tides sufficient to move logs from the upper Cum 
berland river section and its tributaries are unusually 
late this year and the supply of timber from that 
source will be the shortest of recent years. The weather 
was so bitterly cold when the tide came about two weeks 
ago that log men could not operate, Dealers hope that 
early rains will give a tide which will make the move 
ment of logs possible. Cumberland river boats have 
been bringing shipments of 50,000 to 75,000 feet of lum 
ber. The towboat Morgan is due this week with from 
500,000 to 1,000,000 feet from Lea’s Landing, on the 
Cumberland. 

The Davidson, Hicks & Greene Company is rebuilding 
its large saw mill in East Nashville, which has been 
closed several years and expects to begin operations 
within six weeks. The mill will turn out from 25,000 
to 30,000 feet of lumber daily and will employ about 
forty operators, 





IN NORTHEASTERN TENNESSEE. 


BristoL, VA.-TENN., Feb. 1.—As the spring approaches 
there are further indications of improvement in business, 
according to Jocal wholesale lumbermen and manufac 
turers. The trade tone is good, though a slight dullness 
is reported from some sections. There is plenty of good 
cheer among the hardwood men, who expect business to 
boom during the spring and summer. 

A number of eastern visitors have been on the Bristol 
market this week, all of whom report that prospects in 
the Kast are much better, although a few weeks ago the 
eastern buyers were less optimistic. 

Fred W. Fassett, of Bush & Fassett, of New York, 
well known wholesalers, was on the local market this 
week and went through the yards, leaving several good 
sized orders. 

The John Heilman Lumber Company has closed a deal 
for a tract of 20,000 acres of virgin forest in Greene 
county, Tennessee, near the North Carolina line and in 
the heart of the southern Appalachian timber region, 
and is preparing to build a 20-mile line of road from the 
timber to a point on the Southern railway, two miles 
south of Greeneville, Tenn., and fifty miles west of 
Bristol. It is understood that the company plans to 
proceed with the development of the tract, which 1s 
covered largely with hardwood. 

A. W. Kent, of the J. 8S. Kent Company, of Phila 
delphia, was in Bristol this week, after a visit to his 
company’s planing mills and yards at Elliston, Va. 
Mr. Kent is optimistic as to the outlook for trade. His 
company is buying a large amount of stock in this 
section, 

From the office of J. A. Wilkinson it is reported that 
trade is fair, with prospects fair. Mr. Wilkinson’s mills 
are busy. 





WEST VIRGINIA NEWS. 


Floods Threaten Mill Property—Boom Owners Fearful 
of a Runout—Ohio River at a Good Coal Boat 
Stage. 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA., Jan, 31.—The Ohio valley an¢ 
Little Kanawha valley are in the midst of a flood that 
is assuming dangerous proportions and will doubtless 
result in much loss. All the mills and factories on the 
banks of the rivers are removing their stock and ma 
chinery to places of safety and taking every precaution 
for the protection of their property. Operators who have 
booms along the Little Kanawha are fearful of a runout 
and are watching the rising streams day and night. 

The Consolidated Timber Company held annua 
meeting last week in this city, at which the following 
officers and directors were elected:* L. Dudley, preet 
dent; Gordon C. Enoch, treasurer, and J. W. Dudley, 
secretary; L. Dudley, J. H. Grogg, Gordon ©. Enoch, 
M. J. O’Brien and J. W. Dudley.” The report 
that the company has had a most prosperous scr. 
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holdings comprise hundreds of acres of timber in Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky. 

A good coal boat stage has materialized along the 
Ohio river and the coal operators in the Pittsburg dis- 
trict are taking advantage of the rise to ship 3,500,000 
bushels of coal to southern ports. Orders have been 
issued for all tows along the river to hasten to Pitts- 
burg and if necessary to leave all empty barges behind 
to be gathered up on the next trip north or to be picked 
up by other boats. 

John W. Romine, of the J. W. Romine Lumber Com- 
pany, is in Ohio and Indiana this week. Before leaving 
the city he stated that the last year has been all that 
could have been desired, and that the indications for 
the coming year were that the wholesalers would come 
back into their own. 

All the retailers are making preparations for the 
early spring trade, which they estimate will be the 
largest in the history of the city. Several of the mills 
have additional machinery and have made all prepara 
tions to meet the heavy demand. 

Ed C. Gerwig, with the Bentley & Gerwig Furniture 
Company, has returned from an extended trip east; 
Manager W. R. Baker has arrived home from the South. 
This company is expecting a heavy increase over the year 
just closed and is making preparations to handle it. 

KE. J. McGhee, prominent lumberman with large hold 
ings near Pulaski, Va., has recided to make this city 
his home and will take up his residence in a few days. 





WEST VIRGINIA NOTES. 

CHARLESTON, W. VA., Feb. 1.—A bill giving jurisdie- 
tion to enjoin the cutting of timber has been introduced 
in the state legislature by C. W. Campbell, a member of 
the house. The bill has been recommended for passage 
by the committee on judiciary and is expected to pass. 
The bill, which is but a few lines, reads: 

‘““That a court of equity shall have jurisdiction to 
enjoin the eutting and removal of timber from land, with 
out regard to the solvency of the person or corporation 
cutting or removing the same. The fact that plaintiffs’ 
title may be in dispute shall not defeat equity jurisdic- 
tion in such case.’? 

Senator Howard Sutherland, who has probably con 
summated more large timber dealers in West Virginia 
than any other one man, and who is a member of the 
state senate, has introduced a bill creating a public 
service commission, drafted by the State Board of Trade 
in conjunction with a committee appointed by the gover- 
nor and with the approval and assistance of the latter. 
In the opinion of the largest shippers of lumber the bill 
should be passed and it will have their hearty support, 
although some of the big coal companies are said to be 
opposed to it. With nearly half of the forty-five days 
allotted for a regular session already gone thére is some 
doubt as to whether this bill will be passed, as a strong 
railroad lobby will fight it. 





KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 

Board of Trade Making Valiant Fight for Better 
Switching Facilities—One of the Lumber Sales of 
the Season. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., Jan. 31.—Indicating that the Board 
of Trade is in earnest in its work for better switching 
facilities and interchangeable service, a special committee 
has been appointed by that organization to investi 
gate the situation. The eommittee is composed of C.F. 
Huhlein, Theodore Olirens, W. KE. Caldwell, 1. W. Bern 
heim and C, ©, Stoll. The board has taken up other 
subjects in which business men generally and especially 
lumber trade are interested, including tax laws, the cost 
of fire insurance, water rates, and the cost of coal. 

Clarence R. Méngel, president of ©, C. Mengel & Bro. 
Company, has returned from a trip to British Honduras, 
where he went to look into operations on the mahogany 
concessions of the eompany. 

The Dyersburg (Tenn.) mill of the North Vernon 
Lumber Company is operating regularly and 400,000 
feet of lumber is on stick at that point Most of it is 
oak, Shipments from the Joceal mill have been made 
regularly during the last month. 

Claude M. Sears, of the Edward L. Davis Lumber 
Company, who has returned from a trip to middle west 
erm points, reports good business. 

Charles KE. Davis, manager of the lumber department 
of the Mengel Box Company, has reported what appears 
to be one of the biggest sales of lumber of the season. 
He sold 1,550,000 feet of oak to one consumer in one 
of the big middle western markets, and shipments on the 
order have begun. The activity of the demand indicated 
by this business is encouraging to the local trade. Mr. 
Davis is now at the mill of the company at Mengel 
wood, Tenn. 

Members of the Louisville Hardwood Club are already 
discussing . the question of a baseball team for 1911. 
Last year the plan was taken up, but so late in the 
Season that nothing was accomplished. There is a lot 
of good material in the ranks of the hardwood men and 
it appears to be certain that a nine will take the field 
next spring, 

_ It is not likely that exhibits will be made mueh of a 
feature at the Kentucky retailers’ annual at the Seel 
bach February 21 and 22. Manufacturers of millwork 
especially have been making displays at the conventions 
of late, but the idea is not as popular‘as it used to be. 

lhe manufacturers will be on hand as usual, but will 
devote most of their time to entertainment. 

Loeal manufacturers of vehicle stock say that a raise 
of 10 to 15 pereent in price for this material will be 
put into effect during the next few months, as they are 
paying-more for timber and accordingly will have to 
get higher prices for the finished product. 

CC. McChord, a member of the Interstate Commerce 


Commission, has been reélected president of the Con- 
solidated Casualty Company, a local concern. J. Van 
Norman, son of A. E. Van Norman, the lumberman, 
and a member of the legal firm formerly headed by 
Mr. McChord, was named as vice president and general 
counsel of the company. 

Louisville & Nashville revenues are holding up well, 
the report for the first three weeks of January indi 
cating an income of $3,056,689, an increase over the cor- 
responding period of 1910 of $95,060, The company 
announced that its operating expenses are increasing 
rapidly also. 

The W. H. Gillette Manufacturing Company has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $100,000 by W. H. 
Gillette, W. L. Gillette and C. H. Lambert. The cora- 
pany will manufacture wagon, buggy and carriage stock. 
The coneern has been doing business for some time. 

C. R. Alexander is establishing a saw mill at Wingo. 
It will be ready for operation in the next few days. It 
will handle principally rough lumber. 

J. ©. C. Mayo, of Paintsville, who has been taking an 
active part in cemocratie polities of late, is mentioned 
for the position of secretary of the democratic national 
committee, 

It is reported that the Queen & Crescent is planning 
to extend the Overton county railroad, which runs from 
Livingston to Osgood, Tenn., north through Brystown, 
Monticello and Somerset, where it will join the main line 
of the Queen & Crescent. The other terminus connects 
with the Tennessee Central. 

Lucien Beckner, a prominent attorney of Winchester, 
has attracted attention by proposing that the state se 
cure a large acreage of timber land in eastern Kentucky 
and turn it over to the state university for forestry 
experiment purposes, , ; 


~ 
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IN CENTRAL ARKANSAS. 


Planning to Form Lumbermen’s Club—Three Sharp 
Price Advances Reported—Two Legislative Meas- 
ures of Interest to Manufacturers. 

LirrLe Rock, Ark., Jan. 29.—A movement is on foot 
to form a club among the lumbermen of Little Rock, 
similar to that in other large cities. C. HL. Rieff, see 
retary of the state association of retail dealers, is lend 
ing his assistance to the project, and it is believed an 
other week will see the club take shape. 

Market, conditions during the week have been such 
as to promote an unusually optimistic feeling among local 
dealers, Three sharp advances in price are reported, 
With a good, steady demand for nearly everything in the 
market. The tendency is such as to make the dealers 
confident that even better conditions are in prospect. 


There has not been a better situation, locally, for two. 


years, according to the report of responsible members of 
the trade, and the most satisfactory feature is that all 
classes of lumber appear to be affected. 

Lumber companies doing business in Arkansas, along 
with all other corporations, are much interested in a bill 
presented by Senator Henderson in the state legislature, 
now in session, placing an annual tax of one-tenth of 
one percent upon the capital stock of all corporations 
operating in the state, as a franchive tax. He estimates 
that it will bring the state a revenue of about $200,000, 
as against approximately $75,000 now secured unde 
the Combs franchise law, or virtually three times the 
present tax, The railroad interests of the state are 
particularly opposed to the bill, Another measure that 
is being assailed by the corporations is a measure in 
tended to give a plaintiff in a suit to recover damages 
for personal injuries the right to a change of venue 
upon a mere request and witheut furnishing supporting 
affidavits that a fair trial can not be had in the eounty 
where the suit) is instituted, ; 

W. HW. Adains is establishing a saw mill at Ashdown. 
W. A. Bowden, of De Queen, has been engaged to log the 
mill, and is already delivering material for the initial run 


FROM SOUTHWESTERN INDIANA. 


Business Good and Outlook Bright—Business Associa- 
tion Appoints Standing Committees Furniture 
Manufacturer Heads Banking Institution. 
EVANSVILLE, IND., Feb. 1.-—Orders and inquiries are 

coming in well and indications are that business will 

remain good the rest of the winter. Millmen report that 
they have plenty of logs. 

Thomas Macer, president of the West Side Business 
Association, has announced his standing committees 
Jenjamin Bosse, furniture manufacturer; Krank Lohoff, 
of the Evansville Tool Works; P. H. Reddinger, of the 
Reddinger Carving Works, and Fd Smith, of the E. Q. 
Smith Chair Factory, are on the :nanufaeturing commit 
tee. Joseph Waltman, cf the Schultz-Waltman Lumber 
Company, was placed on the committee of home indus 
tries, while George Schultz, well known lumberman, was 
assigned to the committee on building. Benjamin Bosse 
and Charles Frisse, of the Globe-Bosse-World Furniture 
Company, were placed on the transportation committee. 

Benjamin Bosse, president, and Edward Ploeger, treas 
urer of the Globe-Bosse-World Furniture Company, have 
returned from Chicago, where they spent the week on 
the furniture market. While there they secured a Jarge 
amount of business for the big Evansville factory. 

John HH. Rohsenberger, of the Buehner Chair Com- 
pany, has been elected president of the Evansville Manu 
facturers’ Association, and Oscar Klamor, of the Schlos- 
key Table Company, has been elected vice president. 

The stockholders of the West Side bank at a recent 
meeting chose directors, and among those selected were 
Fred Bockstege, of the Bockstege Furniture Company ; 
jenjamin Bosse, of the Globe-Bosse-World Furniture 
Company; William Heyns, of the Evansville Dimension 




































































Interior Finish 
Moulding and 


FLOORING 


Also a complete stock of well 
manufactured 


HEMLOCK 
LUMBER 


Let us know your needs and 
we'll quote on either regular or 
specially cut stock, 


We can ship promptly and guar- 
antee satisfaction. 


North Western 
Lumber Co. 


STANLEY, WIS. 
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We have to offer 


1000, 000 ft. 4-4 and thicker Balm. 
200, 000 ft. 4-4 No. 3 Common Birch. 
500,000 ft. 4-4 No. 3 Common Hard Maple. 
300,000 ft. 6-4 No. 3 Common Beech. 
300,000 ft. 4-4 and 5-4 No. 2 Com. and better Basswood. 


Complete assortment of Hemlock for rail shipments. 
2,000,000 ft. of Hemlock at St. Ignace, Mich., for water shipment. 


ROSS & WENTWORTH, Bay City, Mich. 








Richardson Lumber Co. 


Millis and Sales Offices: 
BAY CITY AND ALPENA, MICH. 


We offer the following Dry Stock: 


40 M ft. 4-4 No. 3 Birch 

75 M ft. 4-4 Balm 

35 M ft, 8-4 Etim No. Com. & Better 

50 M ft. 4-4 Eitm No. 3 Com. & etter 

60 M ft. 1x4 White Pine No. 3 Com, & Better 
400 M ft. 4-4 Hardwood No, 3 


Complete stock of HEMLOCK for Rail Shipment. 


















LUMBER, SHINGLES AND LATH. 
Our stock is large and complete 
It will pay you to get our prices 


Bradley, Miller & Co., 


WEST BAY CITY, 
MICHIGAN. — 


PAT AT AT, 
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E.V. BABCOCK & CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA., U.S. A. 


We have at our TELLICO PLAINS, TENN. 
MILL Large Quantities: 


6-4" Sound Wormy Chestnut 
1x12" No. 2 Hemlock 


DAVIS W. VA. MILL: 


3,000' 5-4" 1st and 2nd Curley Birch 
2,400' 6-4" Ist and 2nd Curley Birch 
6,000' 4-4" No. 1 Com. Plain Red Birch 


ASHTOLA, PA. MILL: 


10,000' 5-4" No. 2 Com. & Better Cherry 
22,000' 6-4" No. 1 Com. Hard Maple. 


ALL BAND SAWED AND DRY. 


Planing mill facilities at all our mills—Ask for Stock Lists 




















It’s No Trick 
To Bring Trade 


if your stock is right and on in- 
spection bears out your state 
ments. We lay particular stress 
on quality, hence can guarantee 
our 


HEMLOCK 


SPRUCE, WHITE PINE, YELLOW PINE, POPLAR 
AND HARDWOODS, LATH AND DIMENSION. 








We give your orders careful attertion and can ship prompt'y. 


The McDonald Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 


Manufacturers and Who esalers, 

















THE INTERIOR LBR. CO. 


PITTSBURG, PA, 
Is in the market for 


HEMLOCK LATH 


Hotel Cumberland 


S. W. Corner Broadwa 
at 54th St., Near 50th 
Street Subway Station 
and 53rd Street 
Elevated. 



















Ideal location. Near theatres, shops and Central Park. 
New, Modern and absolutely Fire-proof. Coolest Summer 
Hotel in New York, all outside rooms. Transient rates, $2.50 
with bath, and up. Special rates for summer months. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 


HARRY P. STIMSON R. J. BINGHAM 
Formerly with Hotel Imperial Formerly with Hotel Woodward 
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Company, and Frank Lohoff, of the Evansville Too! 
Works. The directors reélected Mr, Bosse president. 

Albert Starbuck, of the Starbuck Milling Company, at 
Petersburg, reports business good with an increase for 
January. He is looking for business to remain active 
several inonths. 


FROM THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS. 





Prospects Favorable to Big Spring Trade—Prospective 
Builder Already Beginning to Figure—Retail Yard 
Changes Hands. 

INDIANAPOLIS, INbD., Jan. 31.—While the retail and 
wholesale lumber markets are quiet the prospects are 
favorable to a profitable spring trade. The situation is 
no worse than it was a year ago at this time. Owing 
to the open winter and the belief there will be an early 
spring, prospective builders already are figuring. Prices 
are about the same as they were a year ago, but a slight 
increase is expected when the spring trade opens. 

The Capitol Lumber Company-has sold its No, 2 yard 
at Commerce avenue and the Big Four railroad tracks 
to J. H. Galloway, formerly secretary of the company, 
and Harry Lee, formerly superintendent of the Carter 
Lee Lumber Company. They will do business under the 
name of the Brookside Lumber Company. 

O. D. Haskett, of the Burnet-Lewis Lumber Company, 
has been placed on the regular ticket as a candidate for 
director of the Commercial Club. Mr. Haskett recently 
delivered’ an address at a banquet given in honor of the 
club’s membership committee. 

St. Clair Parry, president of the Parry Manufactur- 
ing Company, has left for an extensive South American 
trip. He will be gone several weeks. He was accom- 
panied by Mrs. Parry and their son George. They will 
visit Panama, Chile and Buenos Aires. 

Paul Bowman, formerly with the Greer-Houghton Lum- 
ber Company and later with the J. J. Newman Lumber 
Company, has become secretary of the William EF. John 
son Lumber Company. He succeeds the late Gus Baldwin. 

C. W. Bell has been elected secretary of the Capitol 
Lumber Company, succeeding J. HH. Galloway who re 
signed to organize the Brookside Lumber Company, 





FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL. 


Increase in Volume of Hardwood and of Yellow Pine 
Trade—Orders Well Distributed—Encouraging Pre- 
dictions—Trade Notes. ° 
COLUMBUS, OHIO, Jan. 30.—With the weather more 

favorable and with all traveling salesmen on the road a 
good run of orders is reported by the wholesale lumber 
trade in Columbus and vicinity. Since the completion of 
the inventory period, the volume of business in both 
hardwoods and yellow pine has increased to a large ex 
tent and the outlook for a continuance of the good 
business is bright. Prices in all varieties and grades 
are strong and the tendency of quotations is toward 
higher levels. 

One of the best features of the trade is the freer 
buying on the part of manufacturing establishments. 
Factories engaged in manufacturing vehicles, implements 
and furniture are in the market for larger stocks and 
the feeling in manufacturing circles generally is much 
improved, Stocks in the hands of factories have been 
small and the disposition is to increase these stocks 
in order to be on the safe side when the expected advance 
comes, 

Dealers also are buying steadily in all parts of the ter- 
ritory covered by Columbus wholesalers. The advance in 
yellow pine apparently stimulated buying, especially in 
some quarters. On’ the whole the trade is in good con 
dition and the tone of the market is excellent. There 
are no complaints of*ear shortage in this territory and 
collections continue easy. 

There is a good, steady demand for the lower grades 
of hardwoods) which causes a good movement. Or- 
ders are well distributed over the country and jum- 
bermen in every branch of the trade predict a good 
trade in the early part of 1911, 


Pamela ' 





METHOD OF INSTALLING INDIVIDUAL MOTORS IN WOODWORKING PLANT. 


At the annual stockholders’ meeting of the Centra! 
Manufacturing & Lumber Company, of Marietta, an en 
couraging report was made of the last year’s business 
It was decided to increase the authorized capital from 
$25,000 to $35,000. A dividend of 10 percent was de 
clared. The officers elected were A. W. Humphrey, 
president; ©. C. Middleswart, vice president; G. EF. 
Hayward, secretary and general manager, and W. J. 
Cram, treasurer, 

R. L. Horton, sales manager of the central division 
for the W. M. Ritter Lumber Company, reports a better 
trade in every line since the inventory period has closed, 
Orders and inquiries are steady and the tendency of 
quotations is to advance. All grades are moving well 
with no accumulations. 

H. W. Putnam, president of the General Lumber 
Company, reports a better line of orders from manufac 
turing establishments, indicating a better feeling. Prices 
are unchanged and the outlook is good. 

M. A. Hayward, of M. A. Hayward & Son, sys 
trade conditions are satisfactory in every respect, with 
a satisfactory volume of business. 

The B. A. Leach Lumber Company says trade is good 
under the circumstances, although some of the dealers 
do not believe the recent advance in yellow pine will be 
maintained. 

D. W. Kerr, of the W. L. Whitacre Lumber Com 
pany, reports a steady business with a good outlook. 
W. L. Whitacre, head of the company, left recently for 
a two weeks’ southern trip through yellow pine territory. 

Jolin R. Gobey, of the John R. Gobey Lumber Com 
pany, says business is good in yellow pine and_ hard- 
woods, with prices strengthening. He is of the opinion 
that the trade will continue good during the present 
year and preparations are being made for a_ larger 
volume of business than in 1910. 





WESTERN NEW YORK TRADE. 


BurraLo, N. Y., Feb. 1.—The yard of A. Miller re 
ports active business, January having been a very good 
month. Among the liberal receipts of hardwood stock is 
bireh from Canada. 

I’. W. Vetter has returned from an eastern sales trip. 
He found trade dull, though he was able to do some 
yood business. Receipts cover all branches of hard- 
woods, but more especially maple, oak and birch. 

IF. M. Sullivan has returned from New York, where 
he attended the automobile show. The yard has been 
receiving 2@ large stock of yellow fir among its other 
Pacific coast hardwoods. 

The lumbermen are well represented on the Chamber 
of Commerce committees, Vice President O. FE. Yeager 
finding a place on the good roads and executive com- 
mittees. 

The Hugh MeLean lumber interests in Canada have 
heen actively engaged in logging operations so far this 
winter and have a Jarge eut of logs. Oak, ash and 
poplar continue to be among the leading woods at the 
local vard, 





ECONOMIZING SPACE AND MINIMIZING 
DANGER. 


At the Massillon (Ohio) plant of the Massillon Lumber 
Company has been installed and put into operation a 
method for insuring sufficient distance between pulley 
centers for good belt contact and incidentally economizing 
floor space and protecting machine operatives from the 
dangers of moving belts. The method has novel and val- 
uable features which commend it to the attention of the 
interested, 

The woodworking machines in the plant are driven by 
induction motors. Eaeh motor is installed on a concrete 
foundation in a concrete-lined compartment below the 
floor level and connected with the machine by a long in 
clined belt. To prevent the motor compartment from be- 
coming filled with accumulation of sawdust and shavings 
each compartment is provided with a trapdoor cover. In 
: this way no floor space is 
used by the motor, and at 
the same time a_ much 
larger belt center is ob 
tained than eould be had 
by mounting the motor 
under the machine, The 
belt from the floor to the 
driving pulley is enclosed 
in a wooden easing, which 
prevents it from being 
clogged with sawdust and 
protects operators — from 
possible injury. 

The machine seen at the 
left in the photograph 
shows the trap door open 
and the belt easing re 
moved. The machine at 
the right has the trap doot 
and casing in place. 

The crosseut saw shown 
in the photograph is driven 
at 3,500 revolutions per 
minute by a Westinghouse 
motor of 3-horsepower ¢# 
pacity at 1,700 revolutions 
per minute. The planer 
shown at the right 1s 
driven by a similar motor 
of 10-horsepower capacity. 
Altogether the shop has 
about 75-horsepower of 
Westinghouse motors, not 
all of which, however, \se¢ 
this method of installation, 
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IN THE MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 1.—The Minnesota feres- 
try board is about to clash on the subject of forestry 
legislation with Gen. C, C, Andrews, state forestry com- 
missioner. Members of the board, backed by the senti- 
ment of Jumbermen and business men in the timber 
sections of the state, are working to a change which 
will place a trained forester in charge of the fire warden 
service, to make it practical and of benefit in preventing 
the spread of fires such as have wrought so much dam- 
age in the last two years. A committee of the forestry 
board is preparing a bill which will put the administra- 
tion in the hands of the forestry board, which will name 
the chief forester. The board is now just a figure head, 
and General Andrews, who is 82 years old, holds his 
office by appointment from the state auditor. General 
Andrews has refused to make any compromise, has pre- 
pared a bill of his own and will make a fight before the 
legislature. 

D. N.Winton and C, J. Winton, of the Thief River 
Falls Lumber Company, are at Prince Albert, Sask., look- 
ing after the logging operations of the Prince Albert 
Lumber Company, in which they are largely interested. 

The new railroad committee of the Northern Pine 
Lumbermen’s Association, named after the convention 
last week, consists of J. G. Ketcham, chairman, ©. A. 
Barton, R. B. Chisholm, E. Carroll Taber, A. J. Taylor 
and R. C. Schulz. 

J. A. MeNeil, who has been in the employ of the Lesh 
& Matthews Lumber Company, Wausau, Wis., has severed 
his connection with that concern and has joined the staff 
of the Webster-Whipple Lumber Company, Minneapolis. 
He will be engaged chiefly in marketing the hardwood 
stocks of this company, which is having about 8,000,000 
feet of northern hardwood cut this winter. Mr. MeNeil 
has had experience in hardwood as inspector, salesman 
and buyer. 





IN AND AROUND CLOQUET. 

CLOQUET, MINN., Feb. 1.—Shipments for January so 
far exceeded early expectations as to materially brighten 
the outlook and encourage the belief that spring trade 
will be brisk. Orders have been placed freely during 
the last two weeks and the planing mills will run nearer 
to capacity from this time on. 

Stocks at local mills are in fair assortment, although 
many items of finish are scarce. Siding strips will be 
cleaned out before spring and 10- and 12-inch C and D 
select boards are about gone. Dimension stocks are low 
but well assorted. 

Eastern buyers are beginning to inquire for stock for 
early Jake shipment. The inquiries received indicate 
that stock of all grades is in demand at the lower lake 
distributing points. Stocks in some of the Tonawanda 
yards have become so broken that rail shipments are sup- 
plying the deficiencies. 

Logging operations are progressing, conditions so far 
having been very favorable to the work, although some 
hardship has been encountered in the operation of the 
logging railroads owing to the extremely cold weather 
that has prevailed during much of the season, It is 
estimated that about 60,000,000 feet of logs, represent- 
ing a third of the season’s cut of the Cloquet concerns, 
is in, 





AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 


Tie and Pulpwood Output Below Estimate—Railroads 
Face Damage Suits for Fires Along Right of Way— 
Logging Road Torn Up. 

DuLuTH, MINN., Feb. 1.—The tie and pulpwood out- 
put in northern Minnesota will be far below the esti- 
mates which were made earlier in the winter, according 
to J. T. Dolan, a tie, log and pulpwood dealer of 
Duluth, who has just returned from a trip through 
that territory. 

The railroads of northern Minnesota will have to settle 
for damages caused by fires which it has been established 
in court were started by them during the dry weather 
last summer. One by one the settlers are obtaining 
judgments, and there is a long list of eases to be tried, 
unless settlemerit is made out of court. A settler named 
Angus Goddard has just obtained judgment for $587 
for the loss of his dwelling and barn, against the 
Duluth & Iron Range. 

The steam logging railroad belonging to the North 
land Pine Company, one of the Weyerhaeuser interests, 
Which runs from Cross Lake to Longville, with various 
feeders and spurs, is being torn up. Part of the rails 
and equipment will go to Saskatchewan, part to Montana 
and a part to Chieago. The road has not been in use 
for about three years. There were fifty miles of rails, 
three locomotives, 100 logging cars, numerous dump 
ars and a saw mill. It was for a time expected that 
the main line would be utilized by some standard 
i that might tap the territory east of Pine River. 

The Virginia & Rainy Lake Company has twenty 
“amps and 2,000 men engaged in logging operations in 
i Bear River district. The Swan River Logging 
aban, Which is eutting Weyerhaeuser timber in the 
“turgeon Lake district, has three eamps and 500 men 
employed. Numerous mine timber, tie and post camps 
ee over those districts. The Mullery & Me 
000 ee Company, of Duluth, is logging 1,000,- 
pany I, a Say on the burned over Oliver Mining Com 
bought he on the Mesaba range. This timber. was 
and’ he he William O’Brien, of Duluth and St. Paul, 
MeDon: M8 turned the contracts over to the Mullery & 
“Donald Lumber Company, of which he is president, 


There is a move in northern Minnesota to have Con 
gress enact a law placing all national forest reserves 
on the same basis with reference to agricultural lands. 
Forest reserves that have been created by the President 
may be entered by settlers where agricultural Jand 
exists, but they can not if the reserves were created 
by Congress. The national forest reserves in Minnesota 
were created by Congress, and the one near Cass Lake 
contains considerable agricultural land. 


OREGON 


FROM THE COLUMBIA RIVER. 














New Million-Dollar Lumber Corporation Perfects 
Plans—Merger of Two Important Railroads—Can- 
ning Associations Award Box Contracts. 

PORTLAND, OrE., Jan. 28.—Jacob Mortensen, president ; 
C. I. Latimer, treasurer, and F. E. Woodard and H. C, 
Stewart, directors, of the Peninsula Lumber Company, 
were in Portland during the week, Messrs. Mortensen 
and Latimer from Chicago, Mr. Woodard from Water 
town, Wis., and Mr. Stewart from Pasadena, Cal, F. C. 
Knapp, general manager of the company, said that while 
business is rather quiet, he believes the year will see 
much activity before it closes. He considers that the 
reduced steamboat rate on finished and rough lumber to 
the Atlantic coast from Portland by way of the Panama 
railroad will mean a big thing to manufacturers in this 
district. 

The Lovegren Lumber Company, of this city, which 
Was incorporated last November, with a capital stock 
of $1,000,000, has perfected plans for the mill and log 
ging operation that it will build in the eastern part of 
Washington county this summer. The plant will be at 
Cherry Grove, at the head of Patton valley, which is 
traversed by the south fork of the Tualatin river, Con- 
tracts have been let for five miles of railroad from Gaston 
to the plant, which will be completed next July. With 
completion of this stretch of road machinery for the mill 
and logging camps will be hauled in. The concern owns 
7,482 acres of timber in Washington and Yamhill coun 
ties in addition to a large acreage of cleared land. Cruises 
show 371,464,000 feet of standing timber, for which an 
average price of $2 a thousand feet was paid. Mr. Love 
gren has carefully planned the location and building of 
the mill, with a view of reducing the labor and transpor 
tation cost. The townsite, to be known as Cherry Grove, 
will be on the banks of a mill pond covering seventy- 
seven acres, formed by the erection of a 30-foot dam 
across the ‘Tualatin. Between Cherry Grove and the 
summit of the Coast Range of mountains it is estimated 
there is a supply of 40,000,000,000 feet of timber, the 
natural outlet of which is through the narrow canyons 
down the Tualatin to the millsite, where Patton Valley 
begins to broaden. On one side of the proposed lake is a 
large hill of red clay that analysists report will make 
a fine quality of brick. To utilize this to advantage 
a brick and tile plant will be established. Waste from 
the mill will be used for fuel, this item alone meaning 
a saving of about $2 for each thousand brick manufac 
tured, An electric car will carry passengers between 
Gaston and Cherry Grove and steam cars will haul the 
lumber output. An electric plant for lighting and power 
purposes will be operated in connection with the mill, 

H. T. Burntrager, of the Monarch Lumber Company, 
this city, states that lumber prices in some lines are a 
little better, but he finds the volume of trade below ex 
pectations for this time of the year. 

One side of the company’s big new mill is being oper 
ated, cutting 150,000 feet a day. The other half will 
be started when conditions justify. Mr. Burntrager 
returned from an extended eastern trip a few days ago. 

Louis W. Hill, president of the Great Northern Rail 
way Company, was in this city from St. Paul, Minn., this 
week on a tour of general inspection. He says Oregon 
should attract a very large influx of homeseekers the 
coming spring and summer. The Hill interests in Ore 
gon under President John I. Stevens increased the cap- 
ital stock from $25,000,000 to $62,500,000 at a meeting 
held in Vancouver, Wash., and merged the properties 
that heretofore have been owned jointly by the Great 
Northern and the Northern Pacific, The Hill people are 
spending about #1,000,000 a month in extensions and 
construction in Oregon every month. 

M. B. Peterson, of Vancouver, Wash., is building a saw 
mill for the Bell Mountain Lumber Company at Bell 
Mountain in the eastern part of Clark county and about 
eighteen miles from Vancouver, on the Yacolt branch of 
the Northern Pacific Railway, The mill will have a daily 
capacity of 35,000 fect. Perkins & Body are the owners, 
The lumber will be flumed one and one-half miles to 
Lucia station on the Yacolt: branch, 

The Astoria Box Company, Astoria, has been awarded 
the contract to furnish boxes for the Alaska salmon can 
neries of the Columbia River Packers’ Association and 
the Alaska Fishermen’s Packers’ Association. 

The Columbia River Log Sealing & Grading Bureau 
has decided to invite saw mills operating logging camps 
to become members. At the annual meeting January 21 
it was shown that the bureau is operating very success 
fuilv. Officers will be elected at a meeting to be held 
February Is. 

i i il 
RECEIVER NAMED FOR MICHIGAN LUMBER 
COMPANY. 


» 


Granp Rapips, Micu., Feb, 2.—Judge Denison of the 
United States court has appointed the Michigan Trust 
Company of Grand Rapids receiver for the R. G. Peters 
Salt & Lumber Company of Manistee and for R. G, 
Peters. The liabilities approximate $1,200,000 and the 
assets are belicved to be $2,600,000 in excess of these. 
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Go After 
Good Logs 


and manufacture them& 
tuto good lamber—then © —— 
comes the question of ~— 
service—we ure strong 
there—just try uson 


Southern Yellow Pine 


Especially timbers and piece stuff. We 
have also a choice stock of West Virginia 
emlock, Spruce and White Pine ready to ship. 


Write.for Quotations. 


Flint, Erving & Stoner Co. 


PITTSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 
\ Telecode used, 
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WHITE PINE LUMBER 


We have fine dry stocks at DULUTH and 
TOLEDO. Can ship quickly from either yard. 


Send us your orders. 


The Empire Lumber Company 


DULUTH, TOLEDO, PITTSBURG. 














WM. SCHUETTE & CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


NORTH CAROLINA AND WHITE PINE, C 
POPLAR, MAPLE AND OAK FLOORING 
AND PACIFIC COAST PRODUCTS 


PITTSEURG, PA, 


New Nork Office, 
No. 1 Madison Ave. 





White Pine Branch 


Mille, 
Belhaven, N. C. Minneapolis, Minn. 








Forest Lumber Company 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White and Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 


Saw Mill, 
Konnarock, Va. 


Pittsburg, Pa. 











North 


arolina Pine 


White Pine, Poplar, Hemlock 
and Spruce, Lath and Shingles 





Our Stocks are complete and can give prompt service 


-WILLSON BROS. LUMBER CO. 
PITTSBURG, PA 








J. L. LYTLE LUMBER COMPANY, | 
PITTSBURG, PA. 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers 





WEST VIRGINIA HARDWOODS| 











Warren /.%:¢-m eam Kole) a Oem 


Sager Patent Axes 

‘of m8 Bull Dog Line Lumbermen’s Tools 
“ Right Quality—Right Prices 

WARREN, PA 
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What Makes a 
Paint Efficient? 








Combinations of oil and 
pigment that tend to their 
own destruction do not lead 
to prolonged efficiency. 


In Dixon's Silica-Graphite 
Paint an inert pigment 
leads to longest life of the 
oil vehicle. That's why 
Dixon’s supplies long-lived 
efficiency. 
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Joseph Dixon Crucible 
Company, /F®55Y;“'T¥ 
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J. M. Hastings, President. 


C. 0. Shepherd, Managing Director. 


* Davison Lumber Co., Limited - 


Manufacturers of NOVA SCOTIA 


SPRUCE, WHITE PINE, 
HEMLOCK, HARDWOODS 


SAW MILLS: Springfield, Nova Scotia; Bridgewater, Nova Scotia. 
Capacity 100,000,000 Feet Annually. 
Cargo Shipments Year Around from Nova Scotia Mills. 


car sHipmENTS PENNSYLVANIA HEMLOCK 


AND 


WEST VIRGINIA SPRUCE and HEMLOCK. 


Office and Sales Dep't. 
No. 1 Madison Ave., 
» NEW YORK CITY 











Operating Department. 
Bridgewater, , 


NOVA SCOTIA 





J. E. HARROUN & SON, 


Watertown, New York 


y 








The Transfer Lumber & Shingle Co. 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


PACIFIC COAST LUMBER PRODUCTS 


Eastern Storage Yards: 
East Chicago, Ind, North Tonawanda, N.Y. Newark, N. J.. 




















LOCAL AND PERSONAL 





J. D. Mylrea, of Hale & Mylrea, Long Lake, Wis., 
spent several days in Chicago this week, 


A. D. Miller, Goshen, Ind., spent several days this 
week calling on the lumber trade in this city. 


L. K. Baker, president of the J. S. Stearns Lumber 
Company, of Odanah, Wis., was in Chicago this week. 


William Kaiser, president of the Mississippi Box Com- 
pany, Cairo, LIL, spent Monday of this week in Chicago. 


C. C. Uber, general manager of the Bradley Comp:ny, 
Tomahawk, Wis., was in Chicago this week calling on the 
trace. 


R. B, Goodman, of the Goodman Lumber Company, 
Goodman, Wis., was a Chicago visitor last Tuesday. 


A. W. Miller, president of the Miller & Vidor Lumber 
Company, Galvesten, Tex., was in Chicago this week on 
a short business trip. 


Elmer Klise, of the A. B. Klise Lumber Company, 
Sturgeon Bay, Mich., called on several of the Chicago 
Jumbermen this week. 


W. L. Arnold, of the Wittenburg Lumber Company, 
Wittenburg, Wis., was seen in the offices of some 
Chicago lumbermen this week. 


D. P. Upshaw, president of the Arlington Lumber 
Company, Arlington, Ky., was in Chicago this week 
calling on the lumter trade. 


R. H. Jones, secretary of the G. W. Jones Lumber 
Company, of Appleton, Wis., was in Chicago this week 
in attendance at the automobile show. 


EK. C. List, secretary of the George T. Mickle Lumber 
Company, Chamber of Commerce, Chicago, left Wednes- 
day night for Buffalo and other eastern points. 


R. KE. Thompson, of the Thompson Lumber Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, was in Chicago on January 26 and 
stated that the business outlook was very encouraging. 


W. W. Schultz, senior member of the firm of Sehultz 
Bros., Chicago, and president of the East Georgia Saw 
Mill Company, of Egypt, Ga., and Chieago, returned 
Wednesday from a week’s visit at the mill. 


William Barratt has been appointed general manager 
for Peter MeLaren, who operates a mill at Blairmore, 
Alberta, Canada, of 50,000 feet capacity, 10 hours, 
cutting chiefly spruce, He has also a retail yard at 
McLeod. 


Charles Mohler, of the Mohler Lumber Company, 
Lock Seven, W, Va., was in Chicago January 30 and 
stated that although they had not an overabundance 
of orders on their books, their stocks were very low, 
und that the business outlook for 1911 was good. 


©, B. White, of the White Bros, Lumber Company, 
Monadnock block, Chicago, left Saturday for Lakeside, 
Ark., where he will superintend the shipment of some 
choice gum, cottonwood and oak, which his firm has 
recently sold. He expects to be gone about two weeks. 


John A, MeShane, president of the MeShane Lumber 
Company, of Omaha, Neb., spent last Saturday and 
Sunday with Manager Phillips, of the Chicago office, 
und then left for the mills at Dearborn, Tex. From 
there Mr. MeShane will go to California, returning 
home by way of Oregon and Washington. 


T. Hl. Montgomery, timber expert of Olney, LIL, who 
is with Barney & Llines, timber land dealers of Mem 
phis, Tenu., was in Chicago this week calling on the 
trade. Mr, Montgomery returned recently from a 
southern Appalachian trip, where he estimated 40,000 
acres of timber, which he says was comprised largely 
of hemlock, white pine, poplar, chestnut, oak, cucumber 
und basswood. 


Leighton Il. Baxter, of Norfolk, Va., recently has 
become a member of the National Commissary Man- 
agers’ Association. Mr. Baxter is Commissary manager 
for the Farmers’ Manufacturing Company, of Norfolk, 
operating the following concerns, each having a Com- 
missary: Meherrin River Logging & Lumber Company, 
Hugo, Va.; Eure Cooperage Company, Trotville, N. C.; 
Carolina Stave Company, Lewiston, N. C., and Coinjock 
Grocery Company, Coinjock, N. C, 


The Herman H. Hettler Lumber Company, the well 
known Chicago wholesaler, with yards on the north 
and south branches of the Chicago river, has purchased 
the lumber, lath and shingles in the yard of the John 
Spry Lumber Company, located at Ashland avenue 
south of Twenty-second street. The John Spry Lum- 
ber Company will still continue its shipping depart- 
ment at Rhinelander, Wis., where most of its business 
has been done for the last six months. , 


H. B. Jackman, sales manager of the FE. B. Hayes 
Machine Company, manufacturer of a general line of 
standard woodworking machinery at Oshkosh, Wis., was 
in Chicago this week on his way home from an extensive 
trip through the South and Southwest. He reported 
finding an improving demand for his company’s products 
and a general betterment in business psa. ed and out- 
look, and expressed the opinion that 1911 will prove a 
good business year when the returns shall have been 
counted. 


Herman H. Hettler, president of the Herman H. 
Hettler Lumber Company, 2601 Elston avenue, Chicago, 


returned last Tuesday from a ten days’ trip to the 
company’s woods operations in the Georgian Bay dis- 
trict. Mr. Hettler was greatly pleased with his visit 
and stated that weather conditions had been ideal for 
logging. He stated that they would cut this season about 
20,000,000 feet of some of the finest white pine he has 
ever seen, He said that this pine compared very favorably 
with the good old cork pine of Michigan. These logs will 
be floated down the French river to Midland, where 
they will be sawed into lumber. 


Charles W. Culver, lately of Seattle, Wash., and for 
merly for a number of years identified with the lumber 
business in Chicago, was in the city Tuesday of this week 
and visited the office of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
Mr. Culver recently severed his connection with the Booth 
& Boyd Lumber Company, of Saginaw, Mich., having 
formerly represented that concern in the Chicago market, 
and has become identified with the Blackwell-Sager Lum 
ber Company, one of the younger Seattle wholesale con 
cerns, with offices in the White building. He reported 
that while conditions on the Coast are far from satis 
factory his investigations of trade conditions had led 
to the belief that there will be enough business during 
1911 to keep things going in a quiet way, with little 
prospect, however, of a boom in the lumber business in 
any part of the country. 





INCREASES NORTHERN ACTIVITIES. 


Effective February 1, the Kirby Lumber Company, of 
Houston, Tex., made changes in its selling arrangements 
designed greatly to increase the activities of its Chicago 
office. On that day Ray Wiess, for a number of vears 
general sales agent of the company at Houston, was 
made northern sales manager, with offices at. 237 Rail- 
way Exchange, Chicago. John W. Chandler, formerly 
assistant sales agent at Houston, now is general sales 
agent at that place. 

The Kirby Lumber Company has made this change 
in recognition of Chicago itself as a great lumber mar 
ket and as the center of a vast yellow pine consuming 
territory. which from year to year will make greate 





RAY WIESS, CHICAGO, ILL. ; 
Northern Sales Manager Kirby Lumber Company 


demands for this wood in all lines, especially as th 
supply of northern pine becomes less and less. 

he northern sales office will serve the trade of all the 
territory tributary to Chicago. Mr. Wiess’ new dutt 
will take him to the larger cities in this territory, these 
cities being so much more accessible from Chicago than 
from the Houston office. He will be weleomed to Chi 
cago as a valuable acquisition to the local lumber 
fraternity. 





NEW YORK COMPANY INCORPORATES WHOLE- 
SALE BUSINESS. 


The George Webster Lumber Company, success! to 
the Webster Lumber Company, manufacturer and whole 
saler of northern and southern lumber at Swanton, Vt, 
has incorporated its wholesale business under the flaws 
of New York state at Malone, N. Y., with the following 
officers: A. G. Webster, president; D. A. Wé bster, viee 


president and manager; C. A. Webster, secretary and 
O. S. Webster, treasurer, 

The George Webster Lumber Company will take ovel 
the Malone mill and will conduct a general whol site 
business in northern and southern hard and soft woods, 


specializing in hardwoods. The company will have the 
exclusive sale of the Webster mill at Swanton, Mast bat 
field, Bakersfield and Greensboro, Vt. It is pitalized 
at $100,000, the old stock being held by the active pt 
ticipants in. the business. The company’s headquarters 


will be at Swanton, Vt., but it will maintain represt re 

tion at several.of the leading eastern market : 

lowing representatives having been appointed boat 
Vt 


Lacken, 150 Nassau street, New York, coveriuy voce 
York city trade; HE, R, Plunkett, in central © D 
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state, with headquarters at Syracuse; W. T. Gardiner, 
in the Adirondack district, with headquarters at Carthage, 
N. Y.; F. 8S. Sheldon, in Boston and vicinity, with head- 
quarters at 119 Blackstone street; A. A. Bell, in the 
New England territory, and C. R. Gardiner as representa- 
tive in central and southern New York. 

The George Webster Lumber Company succeeds to all 
of the business of the old Webster Lumber Company, 
and the policy and conduct of the business will remain 
unchanged and under the same management as heretofore. 





RESUMES FORMER POSITION. 


George M. Coale, who for some time has been in 
charge of the Chicago sales office of the Kirby Lumber 
Company, has become vice president of the Continental 
Lumber & Tie Company, of Houston, Tex., a position 
he occupied prior to assuming charge of the Kirby Lum- 
ber Company’s Chicago sales. Mr. Coale has made 





GEORGE M. COALE, HOUSTON, TEX. ; 
Vice President Continental Lumber & Tie Company. 


many warm friends in the lumber trade during his stay 
in the North, and his leaving will cause much regret. 
Hlis work with the Continental will be of the same gen 
eral character as that in the position he is leaving and 
in which he has won a high place in the esteem of those 
with whom he has been associated in a business way. 





NEW DISTRICT MANAGER. 


The Pacific Lumber Agency, of Aberdeen, Wash., 
which represents the output of twenty-two of the 
mills on Grays and Willapa Harbor, Wash., has re 
cently secured the services of A, J, Sine, with offices 
in the Marquette building, Chicago, tq represent it in 
this district, 

Mr. Sine ig abput 80 years old and received hig 
education in the schopis of Belleville, Ont. About ten 
years ago he entered the Jumbey business in Minne- 
apolis, becoming treasurer and huyer for the Hennepin 
Lumber Company, 9 line yard cangern. He remained 
with this company for four years and then left for 
the Pacific cpast, where for the Jast twa years he was 
acting in the capagity pf buyer for the H. B. Waite 
lumber Company, and later for the Pacific Fir Com- 
pany, of Seattle. This experience naturally made him 
acquainted with the manufacturing end of the busi- 
ness, About four years ago he came East and acted 





A. J. SINE, CHICAGO; 
District Manager Pacific Lumber Agency. 


aS sules 


t! manager and traveling representative for 
1e 


United Lumber & Shingle Company, of Minne- 


apolis, handling its factory trade mostly. His terri 
tory extended from the Mississippi valley to New 
York. ‘Two years ago Mr. Sine came to Chicago, 
and handled western stock on a commission basis. 


Un the formation of the Pacific Lumber Agency he 


went West and after a conference with the men who 
organized this selling company he accepted the position 
of district manager for the territory east of the 
Mississippi river. 

The mills represented by the Pacifie Coast Agency 
have a daily eapacity of 3,000,000 feet of lumber, 
1,000,000 shingles and 750,000 lath. 





THE ATKINS PIONEERS’ SECOND ANNUAL. 


The annual banquet of the Atkins Pioneers, an organi- 
zation which includes in its membership all employees 
of EK. C. Atkins & Co., of Indianapolis, Ind., who have 
been in the service twenty years or longer, was held at 
the Spencer House, Indianapolis, Ind., January 28, at 
8 p. m. This organization has a membership of 113 
and includes a number of employees who have seen forty 
years in the service of the company and one man who 
has been with the company more than forty years. 

After the dinner 2 number of interesting talks were 
made. John Monaghan acted as toastmaster. Newton 
Braddock responded to the toast ‘‘The Veterans.’’ M. A. 
Potter spoke on ‘‘ The Wherewithal.’’ Other toasts were 
‘‘The New Recruits,’’ Thomas Seery; ‘‘ Tailormade,’’ 
George Bauer, jr.; ‘‘Country Views,’’ Thomas Wallace; 
‘*Our Departed Shopmates,’’ C. 8. Barker, and ‘‘ The 
Finishing Touch,’’ H. C. Atkins. 

Nelson A. Gladding, who is in the 20- to 25-year 
group, wound up the evening with a characteristically 
original enjoyable address. 

This was the second annual banquet of the Atkins 
Pioneers and served to solidify the organization, which 
has proved a unique and valuable feature of the business 
of E. C. Atkins & Co. The passing of 1910 permitted 
the addition of eight members who during the year 
passed their 20-year mark and became eligible. Four of 
the members, Theodore Donnan, Phillip J. Hertweck, 
William H. Mock and Chris. J. Rohr died during the 
year, so that the year showed a net gain of four members. 

Musie furnished by a quartet and three soloists en- 
livened the program, and altogether the affair was a 
decided success. 

The officers of the Atkins Pioneers are: John Mon 
aghan, president; Charles L. Leming, vice president; 
Charles F. Aumann, treasurer; C. A. Newport, secretary. 





MACHINERY TRADE ACTIVE. 


That the sawmill machinery business continues to 
enjoy reasonable activity was the report of Charles EK. 
Cleveland, president of the Giddings & Lewis Manu 
facturing Company, of Fond du Lac, Wis., who paid an 





CHARLES EB. CLEVELAND, FOND DU LAC, WIB.; 
President Giddings & Lewis Manufacturing Company. 


appreciative visit to the office of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN Wednesday of this week. The Giddings & Lewis 
people furnish every machine required in a sawmill of 
whatever size or capacity, specializing in the heavy 
equipment required on the Pacific coast and in the South, 
where large timber is handled, and have enjoyed a very 
liberal share of the extensive trade in sawmill machinery 
in the West during the last few years. Mr. Cleveland 
is optimistic over the general outlook and believes that 
business conditions the country over are far from unsat 
isfactory. 


~ 


COLUMN COMPANY REORGANIZES. 


The business of the Memphis Column Company, of 
Memphis, Tenn., has been reorganized and merged into 
a new corporation under the name of the Beaumont 
Column Company, of Beaumont, Tex. The officers of 
the new corporation are largely the same as that of 
the old, and consist of 





President—-Roland Morrill 

Vice president—-W. A. Preston 

General manager and treasurer William C. Hall 

Secretary Kk. Thomas. 

Sales manager—J. G. Mark. 

The entire factory, offices and sales organization wil! 
be moved to Beaumont immediately. Every effort is 
being exerted to get the new plant into operation as 
quickly as possible so it will be ready to begin ship 
ping from Beaumont for the early spring trade, The 
plant has an output of about a car of Colonial columns 
a day and is one of the larger concerns of its kind in 
the country, 
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Spruce—N. C. Pine—White Pine 
Cypress 


We charge only what is necessary to 
bring the best to you at a proper business 
profit—no more. We want your future 
business just as much as we would like 


the first order. 


STONE & HERSHEY, 


776 Broad St., NEWARK, N. J. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, - 18 Broadway. 


ASK US FOR— 


Spruce, White Pine, Hemlock, 
N. C. Pine, Red and White 





























Ceuar, Fir and Y. P. Timbers. 


R. S. Coryell Lumber Co.,, 


180 Nassau St. New york, 
Frankiin Bank Bidyg., Phila. 
Heraid Bidg., Halifax, N.3. 


Firemen’s losurance Bidg., 


Newark, N. J, 
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The CarDal Lumber Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Yellow Pine 


General Office: Heyworth Bldg., Chicago. 
Mills: Pinebur, Miss. 


Our specialty timbers and kiln dried 1” stock. 




















Established 1881 
W. B. CRANE AND COMPANY 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
HARDWOOD LUMBER, TIMBER AND TIES 
CEDAR POSTS, YELLOW PINE, FI.: TIMBER 
Specialty: OAK TIMBER, PLANK, ETC. 


General Office, Yards and Planing Mills: 22nd, Sangamon and Morgan Sts. 
Long Distance Phones Canal 3190-3191 


Mills at Falcon, Miss. CHICAGO 
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'Plisen ‘uumber Company 


WHITE PINE, 
HEMLOCK, 





Quick shipments from our 
mills o: from a large steck in 
our seven acres of yard at 


Laflin and 22nd Streets, YELLOW PINE, 
CHICAGO. LATH & SHINGLES. 
STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS. 





PAXTON & LIGHTBODY CO. 


613 Monadnock Block, Chicago, Ill. 











Manafacturers of Jobbers of 
HEMLOCK Harrison || YELLOW PINE 
and CEDAR 4038 Fir & Red Cedar 


¥, LIGHTBODY. Pres. MILLS AT MATTOON, Wis. C. E. CONKLIN, Sec'y & Treas 


WISCONSIN HEMLOCK § 


MICHIGAN WHITE CEDAR 





C. H. WORCESTER COMPANY 


CHICAGO 








108 LaSalle Street, 


Sherman & Kimball, CHICAGO, ILL. 
WHOLESALE LUMBER 


WESTERN WHITE PINE YARD STOCK AND 
FACTORY LUMBER 











J.L. LANE & COMPANY 
Commission Lumber 


Send me any Items you wis. to Sell. 


108 LaSalle Street 2 CHICAGO, ILL. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES. 


Illinois. 
Hunter-Griffith Company bas been succeeded 





jutavia- The 
by L. J. Griffith. 

Chicago —The D. W. 
building, recently 
lumber trade. 

Chicago The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company has in 
creased its capital stock from $1,500,000 to $12,000,000 

Chicago -Franklin Greenwood, 1404 Railway) [Exchanze 
building, recently began business. 

Chicago The Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Salle street, recently entered the wholesate 
shingle trade, 

Chicago The MeLaughlin Lumber Company has increased 
its capital stock from $5,000 to $25,000. 

Rock Island— The Rock Island Sash & Door Works has 
increased its capital stock from $100,000 to $500,000, 


saird Lumber 
entered the 


Company, 414 Fisher 
wholesale and commission 


Agency, 153 La 
lumber and 


Indiana. 


Dale— Weller & Schaaf have been succeeded by Weller 
Jtuntington ~The Huntington Lumber Company has been 
sold to M. PV. Salling and Jessie Morrison, both of Anderson 


Wabash--The M, 2. Gardner Company is out of business. 


lowa. 

Ashion-—Boor & Co, are out of business. 

Bolan William McSweeney has been succeeded by 
bean & McSweeney. 

Storm Lake Kk. W. Oates & Co. is the 
contly organized tumber firm. 

Sioux City The Gaynor 
the wholesale lumber trade. 

Woodburn FF. R. Dalby has been suceeeded by the FF. Ql. 
Dalby Lumber Company. 


Wam 
name of a re 


Lumber Company has entered 


Kansas. 
Eaton is out of business 
Stewart) Lumber Company has 
Doughty Lumber Company, not by the 
Company, as recently reported. 


Italferd-—L. E. 
Newten- ‘The 
cecded by the 
ton Lumber 


been sue 
Hous 


Kentucky. 

Hickman Lumber & Planing Mill Com 
many has sold its lumber yard and planing mili to K. C. T. 
Moss, of Union City, Tenn. 

Irvington Asheraft & Asheraft: have been 
the trvington Lumber & Implement Company. 
Lawrenceburg Rt. L. Thurman is out of business. 
Murray— The Dick Lumber Company has been sueceedcod 
wy Hood & Frazier, 

Paducah The Pooks Lumber Company has increased its 
capital stock trom $20,000 to $50,000. 

Paducah The Lucas Land & Lumber 
verly, ‘Tenn., has bought the plant and 
Padueah Veneer & Lumber Company. 


Hickman——The 


succecded by 


Company, of Wa 
business of the 


Louisiana, 

Pawnee -The holdings of the 

Company have been sold to J. A. 

and Eli Wiener, of Angelina county, Texas. Houston, Te *X., 

will be headquarters, with Frank Heins, manager of the new 
concern, 


Conrad Bering L uni wer 
Kurth, S. W. Tenderson 


Maine, 
Rumford Falls--The Dunton Lumber Company will in 
crease its capital stock from $25,000 to $56,000, 


Michigan, 

Bay City—-The Campbell Brown Lumber Company has 
heen succeeded by the Campbell Lumber Company. 

Clure—Geeck Bros, have been succeeded by N. EF. 
& Co 

Detroit) The Buteher Lumber Company has 
ceeded by the Kuehl-Batcher Lumber Company. 

dJacksen The HL. J. Adams Lumber & Coal Company has 
been organized and has taken over the business of the 
Anketell Lumber & Ceal Company. 


Minnesota. 
Thompson recently began business 


Greek 


been sue 


Minneapolis TL 8. 


New London——Morrison Bros. have ‘been succeeded by 
Morrison Bros. & Holen. 
Missouri. 
Kansas City—The L. L. Bucklew Lumber Company has 


not been sueceeded = by — the 
Company, but -continues in 
heretofore, 

St. Louis FP. HL, 
iumber trade. 


Htumphreys-Buckley Lumber 
wholesale lumber business as 
commission 


Cline recently entered the 


Sweet Springs —-The Stinson-Adams Lumber Company re 
cently entered the retail lumber trade. 
Nebraska, 
Lincoln The Erford & Weaver Lumber Company has 


Leen succeeded by J. UL. Evford, 

North Carolina. 

Miller-Devane Supply Company has 
Miller Supply Company. 

North Dakota. 
Aathony & Dakota 
Lamb & Reiter 

Ohio. 
Winkler & Stichler have 


Brevard — ‘The 
succoeded by the 


been 


Crary—The St. 


: Klevator Company is 
sellin, cut to the 


Lumber Company. 


Butler 
Winkler. 
Cleveland The 


becn suceeeded by W. be 
Norris) Lumber Company has been sue 
ceeded by the Hightand Lumber Company. 
Cleveland— Willian Zeitz & Sons have 
the William Zeitz & Scns Company. 
Maristta——The Central Manucac'uring & Lumber Com 
pany has increased its capital stock from $25,000 to $35,000, 


Oklahoma. 
Irwin has been 


been sucescded by 


Medford S.J. 
‘Thompsen. 

Muskogee —The 
pany will lecate in this city. 

Varcdville The Tteorbert) Equipment 
suceseded by, Ward & McCormick, 

Tower a ‘the Weweka Lumber Company 
the trade. 


succeeded by J. FP. 


Oklahoma Hardweod Manufacturing Com 


Company has beer 
recently entered 


Pennsylvania. 

Lizonier—-B. FL Shafter has been suceceded by the 
Irwin Lumber Company. , 

Philadelphia ~The Patmer 
recently Legan business, 

Pittsburg--The Devoss & 
centhy began. 

Williamsport —-The 
ceeded by Gecige TB, 


Shafei 


& Semans Lumber Cempany 


Adelman Lusnber Company re 
Ereon Lumber Company has 
[tneon. 
South Carolina. 
Marion—-The Carolina Yellow) Pine Company has in 
creased its capital stock from $100,000 to $150,000, 
Tennessee. 
Jehnson City—'The Tennessee Lumber 
tion has been cryanized. 
Forked Dcer—The Ferked 
and the Trenton Lumber Company, of Trenton. Tena... aro 
to be consolidated under the name ef the Forked Devcy 
Manufacturing Company. y 
Unicn City —K. Kimberlin has removed to Memphis, 


been suc 


& Veneer Corpera- 


Deer Roller Mill Company 


Texas, 
Overmire is out of business 
Annona Lumber Company has 


Aledo—T. J. 
Apnona — The 
ceeded by Charles I. Allen. 
rows ville The Brownsville 
recently began business. 
Cisco M. Arila & Co. are out of business. 
Farmersville — Moore 
Fort Worth The Ford & Isbell 
changed its name to the Ward & 
and inercased its 
Fort Worth The Hleoper-Wurtsbaugh Lumber 
has been suecceded Ly the KE. 1 
Houston The Peoples 
recently began. 
Mingus J.P 


Manufacturing 


Lumber 


Isbell Lumber 


Lumber & Construction 


Browder & Co. are out of business, 


becn sue 


Company 


& Murchison are out of business 
Company has 
Company 
capital stock from $100,000 to $150,000 
Compasy 
Hooper Lumber Company 
Compan) 


Pinery The South Pinery Tie & Lumber Company ba 
been steceeded by the White Lake Flooring & Lunes 
Company 

Washington. 
Katame The J.D. Hill Lumber Company is out 


business, 
Ohop The  Lfolland-Cock 
moved to Tacoma, 
Seatth- Tacoma The 
been sueceeded by the 
Spokane — The 
tlhe. has begun 
Tacoma — The 


Manufacturing 


Richardson & Elmer 
Richardson & Heene 


Company. 
Shepard-Traill Company, 


West Virginia. 
Hiner entered. the 
Wisconsin. 
Green Bay Tie Oelnafen-Lindquist 
won uceecdea by the Oelbafen 
Will move to Tomahawk February 1 


INCORPORATIONS. 


mannan 
Arkansas, 
Lumyper Company, 


Marlinton— J. 0. planing 


Lumber 





Kearney The Pearce 

tal S20,000 
California. 

Fresno -The San Joaquin Planing Mill, 
#25,060; John Braves, Damal [ousepian, 
others 

Jenner Nhe 
S500,000 


Jenner Lumber Company, autherized 


Company hin 
Company has 
headquarters Seat 
Metcalf Shingle Company is out of business 


mill busine 


Lumber Company ha 
Company and 


authorized capi 


authorized capital 
Frank Iensher and 


capital 


Colorado. 
Akron The Akron-Otis Lumber Company, authorized cay 
tal So0,000, 
Illinois, 
Armstrong Smith Bres., Incorporated, 


$15,000 
Chicago he 
Capital £5,000 


Independent Fixture Company, 


authorized capita! 


nuthorized 


Chicage The V-Near Weed Company, authorized capital 
$2,500) David DD. Kagy, Paul P. Warris and L. M. Brown 

Chicaze The Western Builders’ Supply Company, author 
ized capital $2,500, 

Cooksville Tlayward Bros., authorized capital $20,000 


Harrisburg rhe James A. Craine Lumber 
thorized capital $55,000; James A. Craine, Fred N 
J. 1b. Bisenhower and others. 

Indiana. 

Kikhart The Isbell-Strickland Company (building 
rial ete.), authorized capital S1O,000; EK. EK. Isbell 
Isbell and UL. J. Isbell 

lowa. 


Des Moines -The Weed Bros. 
iz; d capital S600,000, 


Thresher Company 


Kentucky. 


Cathoun- The MeLean County Building & 


Company au 


Crame 


Winans 


author 


Planing Mill 


Company, authorized capital $10,000; W.OR. Landrum, Joli 
I. Simer and Ben E. Landrum 
Michigan. 
Grand Rapids-— The Interchangeable Fixture Company) 
duthorized capital $50,000, 
Missouri, 
Kansas City. The Burgner-levans Lumber Company, 
therized capital S30,000, 
St. Louis-- The Aetna Lumber & Glazed Sash Manulae 
turing Company, authorized capital $2,000 
Montana. 


Piite The 
SLO 000, 


Tiperial Lumber Company, 


New Jersey. 


Jersey City. The American Barrel Company, 
M. 


authorized capital 


authorized 
J 


capital SHCO000 5 BE. Brog eden, Savannah, Ga 
Collier, Th Roth, New York. 

Newark ‘The Universal Wood Preservation Company, a 
theorized capital $200,000; Edward S. Alien, Benjam ' 
P.cuehaus and C. L. Spetisweods. 

New York, 
White Plains--The Cowen Coal, Feed & Lumber Company 


authorized capital $50,000; T. Cowen, 
mond and J. J. Hammond, Hartsdale. 

North Carolina. 
Rankin-Armstrong Furniture 


this city; B 


vastonia -The 


therized capital $25,000, 
Marshall— The Madison ‘Timber Company, 
ital $10,000; Guy V. Roberts, J. I. White, G 


others, 
North Dakota. 
Durban The Hardwocd Log & Lumber Company 
ized capital $ 100.000, 
ligh Point Le Samuel B 


capital $50,000 
Ohio. 


Coffin Company, 


Cleveland The 
capital $25,000, 
( ‘olumb, is--The Company, 


Columbus Supply 


Is. Lain 


Company, atl 


authorized cap 
W. Col nd 


authorized 


William Zeitz & Sons Company, authorized 


authorized 


Cipital $30,000; Frederick W. @hp6tt, Joseph | l 
bach Willian L. Stehle and others” ; 
Marion—The Slauser Lumber &-Ceal QGompany, a 
ized capital $26,000; Joseph er William 1) 
Charles FF. Stahl 
Portsmouth The RivefCity ah wFCompany, atl i 


Salma Edgar Y. Moot 


cabital £25,000; Joseph “A, 
others 
Tennessee. 
Crreenville The Greenville Chair Company, aul 


capital £50,000. 
Memphis——The American Curtain Pole Conpans 
Vermont. 
Ludiow—-The Verd Ment Mills 
chinery, ete), autherized capital 
Washington. 
Morton— The Merion Lumber & Shingle 
ized capital $20,000, 
Vancouver—-The Chee Lumber Company, 
$500,000; W. E. Mann, W, F. Slaughter and J. D 


Company (lum 


S50,000, 


Comypuiny 


authorized 
\\ 
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West Virginia. 

Parkersburg—The American Handle Works, authorized 
capital $25,000; Samuel B. Stiles, John Marshall and others 
of this city. 

Wisconsin. 

Manawa-—The Jansen-Brogan Land & Log Company, au 
thorized capital $100,000; J. B. Jansen, D. J. Shea and 
John Brogan. 

Merrillan— The Merrill Veneer Company, authorized capi- 
tal $75,000; IF. W. Ollhoff, John Ament, Robert Hackbart. 

BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, 


Manitoba. 
Winnipeg——-The Western Manufacturing Company (lum- 
ber, contracting ete.), authorized capital $250,000. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


Arkansas, 
Arkansas City The Kimball-Lacey Lumber Company will 
erect a mill to replace that recently destroyed by fire. 








California. 

Artesia— The Artesia Lumber Company will erect a plan 

ing mill and sash factory. 
Indiana, 

Kendalville—-John Heneley, of South Milford, will erect 
a band mill here; will also establish a lumber yard and 
coal dock. 

Kentucky. 

Monticello——-The Dassett Manufacturing Company is in 
stalling new machinery, including an SO-horsepower engine 
and boiler and finishing machines. 

Louisiana, 

Verriday—-The Ferriday Ilcop Company, recently formed, 
will install a hoop factory. : 4 

Pawnee -A syndicate composed of J. A. Kurth, 8S. W. 
Henderson and Eli Wiener, of Angelina county, Texas, with 
headquarters at Jfouston, Tex., contemplates erection of a 
large saw mill on site of the Conrad Bering Lumber Com 
pany'’s plant. 

Massachusetts. 
Gloucester—-The Perkins Box Company will rebuild box 
factory recently destroyed by fire, 
Mississippi. 
Aberdeen— McGuire & Small will erect a spoke factory. 
New Jersey. 

Newark The Lauter Piano Company will build a factory 

on Sussex avenue, this city . 
New York, 

Ruffalo The Bison City Table Company will build a 
plant on Scoville avenue ; ; 

Watertown—White & Sullivan contemplate crection of a 
lumber and woodworking plant in the spring 

North Carolina. 
Thomasville —The Cramer Furniture Company will estab 
lish a new plant equipped with eleetric moter drive. 
North Dakota. 
Mandan — Rober Bros. will erect a planing mill. 
Wisconsin. 

Bayfield The Kurz-Downey Company will rebuild plant 
at Roys Point, two miles north of this place, destroyed by 
fire lase fall 





CASUALTIES. 


Arkansas. 
Arkansas City -The mill of the Wimball-Lacey Lumber 
Company’s plant was burned January 22; loss $50,000, fully 
covered by insurance. 





Kentucky. 


Bardwell--Fire destroyed the lumber sheds of W. G. Ward 
recently ; loss $6,000; partially insured. 


Missouri. 
Webster Groves—-The Holekamp Lumber Company's plant 
Was partiy aestroyed by fire; damage estimated at $20,000, 


Ohio. 
Ada Jesse Cook's stave and handle factory was de 
Stroyed by fire recently, entailing a loss of $5,000. 
Hamilton—-The Carr Milling Company's plant was de 
stroyed by fire January 295 loss $200,000, with only partial 
insurance, 


| TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


Orrawa, CAN., Feb. 1.—P. Trottiers, of Suffolk, Que., has 
entered action in Hull superior court to recover damages 
from Joseph Franjette, whom he alleges encroached on his 
timber reserve by felling trees and cutting logs without 
Consent of plaintiff. 











NASHVILLE, TENN., Feb. 1.--A bill involving administra 
Hon of the estate of the late John BB. Ransom, local lumber 
Man, has been filed in chancery court here by C. C. Trabue, 
4s solicitor for the Nashville Trust Company, executor under 
the will. The bill states it will be necessary to sell some 
of the real estate and the court is asked to pass upon sev 
eral offers already made and to say whether it is advisable 
fo sell other pieces of property for reinvestment, it being 
shown the bulk of the estate is in valuable stocks and that 
Most of the realty is unimproved. 


_ Evererv, Wasu., Jan. 30.— Federal Judge H.C. Hf. Han 
ford has upheld the decision of William Sheller, referee in 
bankruptey, that John Chapman, of Bryant, was not entitled 
to the bulk of the assets of the defunct Arlington Timber & 
Logging Company because he had not within ten days after 
the execution of his conditional sale contract filed the same 
for record in Snohomish county. 


Repwoop, N. C., Jan. 30.—The property of the Neuse River 
Lumber Company, bankrupt, which was offered at public 
auction January 18. at which a $10,000 bid was submitted 
dy GW. 1 trick, representing a group of Clarksburg, W. Va 
men, will be resold. 

Nortn Batremorn, Onto, Jan. 29.—-George B. Fulton, of 
this place, was appointed receiver for the Buckeye Match 
Company 


s INCINNATI, Onto, Feb. 1.—Walter A. Knight, receiver of 
the Madisonville Lumber Company, reported to the insolvency 
fled January 21 that he has $13,163.66. on hand and veri 
a claims amounting to $25,559.87, while there are uncol 
feted accounts on the books in the amount of $8,568.04 











fangttiann Limia, Pa., Feb. 1.—The Union Furniture & Manu 
town we Company, with factorics at MeClore and Milllin 


of haga) gone into the bands of a receiver, Ralph Burgess, 


CosHoctTon, Onto, Feb. 1.—A petition for appointment of 
a receiver has been filed by creditors of the Central Ohio 
Furniture Company, of this place. 


BATESVILLE, IND., Jan. 31.—The Batesville Novelty Com 
pany ; receiver appointed. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Feb. 1. 


: Jenkins & Henvis are in the 
hands of trustees. 


LAFAYETTE, IND., Feb. 1.—A receiver has been appointed 
for the Sense Bros. Company. 


_ THOMASVILLE, N. C., Feb. 1.—An application for receiver 
for the Southern & Norfolk Junction Planing Mill Company 
has been filed. 


_ Boston, Mass., Jan. 30.—A bankruptcy petition has been 
filed against the Specialty Manufacturing Company. 


,, Anders Storgaard, sash, door and blind manufacturer of 
Chicago, has filed a petition in) bankruptey; liabilities 
S11,¢ assets $4,065, 





A bankruptcy petition has been filed against the Schaller 
Iloerr Company, of Chicago. 


MobiLe, ALA., Feb. 1.——Bankruptcy proceedings have been 
filed against the J. W. Black Lumber Company, of this city 


OBITUARY 














Jesse Lukens. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Feb. 1,—Jesse Lukens, retired lumber 
dealer of this city, died at his residence in Langhorne, Bucks 
county, a few days ago. He is survived by a widow and two 
daughters, Mrs. Harry Stewart and Mrs. Edgar H. Porter, 
Mr. Lukens entered the lumber business years ago in his 
Poplar street yard along the wharf and built up an extensive 
business before he moved to Sixth street and Glenwood 
avenue, where he launched the business now conducted by 
Lukens Bros. Loss of sight and the deaths of two partners 
hurried his retirement Iie was a member of the Lumber 
men's and Builders’ Exchanges and was identified with many 
building associations ‘ 





Lorenzo D. Foster. 


_ ELLsworrn, Mr., Jan, 29 Lorenzo D. Foster, prominent 
in the lumber industries of Union river and for thirty-five 
years associated with the firm of H. B. & KB. Hall, died at 
his home in this city Wednesday, January 22. Mr. Foster's 
business life was spent in the lumber industry. His earlier 
operations were carried on in’ Minnesota. He retired trom 
active life when the Hall firm ceased operations in 1899 
A widow, two sons and one daughter survive 





George Williams. 


MENOMINEE, Micu., Jan. 31.—-George Williams, well known 
lumberman and for years a resident of Delta county, died at 
his home in Escanaba at the age of 52 years. A widow and 
four children survive. The funeral was held from St. Vat 
rick’s church, Rey. Father Bender officiating, 





Charles Warren Richardson. 

PorTLAND, Me., Feb. 1.—Charles Warren’ Richardson, 
senior member of the lumber firm of Richardson-Dana & Co., 
died at his home in this city January 10 Mr. Richardson 
was born in 1843 and received his education in the Portland 
schools. Twenty-five years ago he formed the Deering-Rich 
ardson Lumber Company, which was succeeded by Richard 
son-Dana & Co Ile was a member of Bosworth Post, G. A 
hk. One daughter and one sister survive. 


T. W. Foster. 


BUrLInG@ton, Lowa, Jan. 31.—T. W. Foster, secretary of 
the Burlington Water Company, director and secretary of 
the Burlingtow Lumber Company, the Rand Lumber Company, 
of this city, the Carson-Rand Lumber Company, of Keokuk, 
and the Valley Lumber Company, of Eau Claire, Wis., died 
suddenly January 27 of heart failure at Palm Beach, Fla., 
aged 63 year's 





A. Ray Hunt. 
SurroLtk, Va., Feb. 1 A. Ray Hunt, an official of the 


Montgomery Lumber Company, committed suicide recently 
Continued ill health prompted the act. Ile was 40 yeurs of 
ave and leaves a widow and two children., 





M. H. Herey. 


ANN Arnon, Micu., Feb. 1 M. Hi. Herey, pioneer lumber 
man, died recently in this city. tle was born in Providence, 
Rh. 1., in 1832, and came to Michigan in 1842. Four children 
survive. 





Mrs. Francis Matthews. 


Wess City, Mo., Feb. 1 Mrs. Mary Matthews, wife of 
Francis Matthews, and mother of C. Ic. Matthews, president 
of the National Bank of Webb City, the Matthews Lumbet 
Company and the Webb City and Carterville Iron’) Works, 
died January 2S at the age of 85 years, 


F. M. Talbot. 


M. Talbot, a resident of Chicago for the last fifty years, 
died suddenly of heart disease January 24 at his residence, 
1825) Indiana avenue, Ile was born in England in 1s%v 
and came to Chicago when 19 years of age to enguge in the 
lumber business, 





HYMENEAL 


Heineman-Livingston, 


Merkin, Wis., Feb, 4 tarry Heineman, of the Heine 
man Lumber Company, of this erty, and Miss G. Livingscon 
of Wausau, were married Thursday, February 2 








Wickliffe-Kniskern. 


LouIsvVILLeE, Ky Feb. 1 Announcement has been mad 
of the engagement of J. C. Wickliffe, secretary of the «. C 
Mengel & Bro. Company, this city, and Miss Julia Kniskern, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Warren BB. Kniskern, 4849 Green 
wood avenue, Chicago Mr. Wickliffe is one of the most 
popular lumbermen in Louisville and is being overwhelmed 
with congratulations from his local friends 


~ 





—~ 


Hine-Hunter. 


Keneka, CAL, Jan. 30..-A wedding of unusual interest 
tcok place in this city Thursday, January 19, when Miss 
Grace Hunter, daughter of Judge Hunter, became the bride 
of Harry A. Hine, eldest son of T. W. Hine, of the Holmes 
Eureka Lumber Company It was a quiet affair and took 
place at the home of the bride, After a honeymoon of sey 
eral weeks’ duration in San Francisco and the southern 
part of the state, Mr, and Mrs, Wine will take up their resi 
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NALD 


Box Factory Stocks 


We have for sale the following lot of 
choice dry lumber : — 


300,000 ft. 4-4" Box Poplar 
500,000 ft. 4-4" Box Cypress 


This is band sawn and comes in good 
widths. What are your needs? 


Surry Lumber Company 
Manufacturers of BALTIMORE, MD. 


North Carolina Pine. 





> 
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R. K. Hartwell & Co. 


Wholesale Lumber 





Hardwoods, Cypress, N.C. Pine, Yellow Pine, 
Cedar & Cypress Shingles, Cypress & Pine Lath, 


MIXED CARS A SPECIALTY. 


Cypress & N. C. Pine Mouldings, Finish, etc; Oak: 
Qtd., Plain, Red & White; Ash, Poplar, Chestnut. 


610 Keyser Bidg., BALTIMORE, MD. 











Dare Lumber Co. 


Elizabeth City, N. C. 
PINE 


GUM 


HARDWOODS 
Tank Plank and Boat Boards. 


PLANED 
DIMENSION 
CEDAR SHINGLES 





























LEWIS DILL & CO., Baltimore, Md. 








—WHOLESALE— 
KILN DRIED NORTH 
“aah” YELLOW PINE 
LONG LEAF 


~ Geo. F. SLOAN & Bro. 


--2BALTIMORE, MN. 


N.C. Pine 


Baltimore-Worked - Flooring, 


“Thin Ceiling, Mouldings, Etc. 








Do You Handle Coal? 


If you do you will save yourself much time and trouble 
in ‘*figuring out’’ how much “*so much” coal is worth 
by referring to 


The Coalier’s Actuary 


The tables show at a glance the amount of any quantity of 
coal from 6 pounds to 1,10v tons at prices from 25 cents to $15 
aton. and apply to either gross or net tons. Price, post- 
paid, bound in leather, $8; in cloth....... ... «.... 82.80 


American Lumberman, 315 Dearboro St., Chicago. 
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BAND SAWED 


West Va. Yellow Poplar 


Our new dimension mill is now completed 
and we are prepared to furnish glued-up 


Dimension Stock 


in the white surfaced and sanded ready 
for varnish—Table, Dresser and Chiffon- 
ier Tops; Book Cases, Sanitary Work 
and all kinds of small cabinet parts in 


Oak, Poplar, Basswood, Chestnut, 
Maple, Birch, Walnut and Cherry. 


Submit us a list of your requirements and 
we will quote you prices. 


Big 4 Hardwood Co. 


Dry Kiln Capacity: Toledo, Ohio Band Mills: 
100,000 ft. per day Charleston, W.Va. 








SHAFFMASTER & STEPHENS 


Wholesale Lumber 


Yellow Pine, Poplar, Cypress, 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 


TOLEDO, 33 3 33 OHIO 








Do you want 


Red Cedar Shingles or 
Pacific Coast Lumber? 


Rash Shipments Our Delight from Toledo Storage Sheds. 


BARNES & MAUK. Toledo. Ohio. 


Seattle, Wash. 


a COLUMBUS, OHIO. “aaq] 


YELLOW PINE 
CYPRESS and POPLAR 


Rush orders filled from our Wholesale Yard 
at Columbus, Ohio, 


H. H, GIESY & BRO’S, LANCASTER, OFIO 





























Why not write us for prices 


Poplar, Oak, Chestnut 

Basswood, Ash, Maple 

and Red and Sap Gum 
IMPERIAL LUMBER COMPANY 


Wholesale and Manufacturers, COLUMBUS, OHIO. 








We Always Have Cars In Transit 


We carry in our sheds and 
on our yards the only com- 

lete general yard stock 
in Central Ohio and make 
prompt shipments either 
in carload or local lots, 


Office and Yards: 
483-549 Neilston Street 














What's the Answer? 


Well, whatever it is that’s puzzling you about the lumber 
business—you'll find some information on the subject in 


The American Lumberman’s 
“Curiosity Shop” 


A reference work containing hundreds of practical questions 
about the lumber business. To each question there is a full 
and appropriate answer, which, in many cases, embodies illus- 
trations. In saw or planing mill, the wholesale or retail 
office, in big and small yard, in the woods or on the river, this 
book will prove the most Satisfactory and handy reference 


volume ever published. Price, postpaid_.........---. $2.00 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 
‘ 315 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 














dence in Eureka, where a bungalow is being made ready for 
them. Their romance dates back to school days and, as 
both families are very prominent in Humboldt county, the 
alliance is an interesting one. For a year or more Mr. Hine 
has been in charge of the logging department of the Holmes- 
Eureka concern, 





Hoyt-Winters. 


Quincy, ILL., Feb. 1.-Harry H. Hoyt, vice president of 
the Borden-Vay Lumber Company, of this city, and Miss 
Willa Vivian Winters, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. John C. 


Winters, of Trenton, Mo., were united in marriage at the 
home of the bride in Trenton Saturday, January 28. After 
an extended southern honeymoon trip Mr. and Mrs. Hoyt will 
go to Vicksburg, where they expect to make their home. 


LUMBER SHIPMENTS 


From New York City. 
FOR WEEK ENDED JANUARY 28. 
Hudson, Bordeaux—1,326 bundles shooks. 
New York City, Bristol--1,984 pieces lumber, 
lumber, 1,502 packages manufactur * wood. 
Crown of Navarre, Demerara——6,252 pieces staves. 
Almora, Delagoa bay—12,783 feet lumber. 
Francisco, Wull—-17,620 feet lumber, 11,147 pieces lumber. 
Prinz Aug. Wilhelm, Kingston 14,164 feet lumber. 
Junkshoved, Montevideo — 1,378 pieces lumber. 
Ikala, Montevideo—71,740 feet lumber. 
Philadelphia, Puerto Cabello—14,882 feet lumber. 
Bayamo, Santiago— 15,900 feet lumber, 12 packages lumber. 
Crown of Navarra, Vrinidad--15,334 shooks and heads, 
1,604 packages lumber, 34,257 feet lumber. 
Griqua, Beira—-22,846 feet lumber, 150 pieces lumber, 3 
bundles lumber. 
Junkshoved, 














one car 









Buenos Aires——66,549 feet lumber. 
Ikala, Buenos Aires—-80,360 feet lumber, 336 pieces lum- 
ber, 431 packages shooks. 
Griqua, Cape Town-——-286,412 
lumber, 
Almora, Cape Town 
ber, 3,067 pieces staves. 
Korona, Fredericksted 
Korona, Guadaloupe 
shooks and heads. 
La Provence, Wavre 
Saratoga, UWavana—49,208 feet lumber. 
Korona, Kingston-—47,047 feet lumber, 40 pieces lumber. 
Minnewaska, London-—354 pieces lumber. 
Mesaba, London—-2,405 pieces lumber. 


feet lumber, 4,059 -pieces 


276,288 feet lumber, 1,048 pieces lum- 


feet 
feet 


16,674 
50,281 


lumber. 


lumber, 1,317 bundles 


34 pieces lumber. 





Minneapolis, London—Y10 bundles lumber, 5,000 feet 
lumber. 

Paloma, Matanzas—18,805 feet lumber, 1,580 — pieces 
lumber... 

Cherokee, Macoris-—1,454 pieces lumber, 52,170 feet lum- 
ber. 

Afghan Prince, Shanghai —2,822 packages shooks and 
heads. 

Afghan Prince, Yokohama—-735 bundles wood pulp, 100 
bundles shooks 

From New Orleans, La. 
FOR WEEK ENDED JANUARY 2S, 
Steamer Hlonian, London and Antwerp Oak, gum, ash, 


nthogany, walnut and poplar lumber; staves ; 
ory, magnolia, oak, persimmon and ash logs; 
Steamer Victorian, Liverpool Ash and 
walnut lumber. 
Steamer Parasmina, Port Limon 
Steamer Albanian, Manchester 
ber; dogwood logs; handles. 
Steamer Chaucer, Antwerp 
lumber; staves. 


poplar, hick 
handles. 
hickory logs ; 
Yellow pine limber. 
Yellow pine and oak lum 
cottonwood and 


Oak, gum 


Steamer Comus, New York—-255,000 feet lumber; box 
material, 

Steamer Naren, Ceiba Cypress lumber. 

Steamer Glenarm Ilead, Dublin--Yellow” pine lumber; 
staves; hickory logs. . 

Steamer Ravn, Belize—-Yellow pine lumber: cross ties. 


Steamer Joseph Vaccaro, Port Cortez-—-Yellow pine lum- 
ber. 
Steamer Capenor, Copenhagen—-Yellow pine, oak, gum, 


walnut and poplar lumber. 
Steamer /'lodden, Rotterdam 
ber; cedar and poplar logs ; 
Steamer Abanyares, Colon 
Steamer J'eras, Christiana 
Steamer Colonial, Liverpool 
ber; oars, 
Steamer fleing fiwmbera. Cuban ports—-Yellow pine lum. 
ber; box ghooks; handles, 
Steamer /'ert, Genoa—Yellow pine and oak lumber; oak 
timber; hickory and ash logs; staves; headings, 
Steamey Hecelaivr, Wavana—Yellow pine Fiinber ; crate 


maforiel 
teamer Oreole, New York-——250,000 feet lumber; holly 
logs ; headings. 
teamer athlin Head, Belfast—Yellow pine, gum, 
cypress and poplar lumber; ash and hickory logs; staves; 
handles ; — 
echanician, Liverpool—Oak, gum, poplar, cot- 


Yellow pine and oak lum- 
pencil slats; staves; handles. 
Yellow pine lumber; piling. 
Oak lumber; hickory logs. 
Oak and cottonwood lum. 


Steamer 
tonwood and ash lumber; ash and hickory logs; hickory 
squares; staves; handles, 


Steamer Merietta di Giorgio, Bluefields—yellow pine lum- 


er, 
Steamer California, Havre—Oak, gum and chestnut lum- 
ber; ash, poplar and hickory logs; staves. 
a Steamer Jnventor, Liverpool—Oak lumber; ash logs; han- 
es; oars. 





From Mobile, Ala. 


FOR WEEK ENDED JANUARY 28. 


British schooner Attractor, St. Andrews, Colombia —84,264 
feet pitch pine lumber; 50,000 shingles. 

American schooner Laguna, Neguabo, Porto Rico—310,062 
feet pitch pine lumber. 

British steamer Westlands, Vanama—228,208 feet pitch 
pine lumber. 

American schooner Alice Lord, Arroyo, Porto Rico—291,- 


632 feet piteh pine lumber. 
British steamer Raithmoor, Buenos Aires, Arg. 
feet pitch pine lumber. 


2,062,970 


Norwegian bark Hste, Montevideo, Urg.—1,037,633 feet 
pitch pine lumber. 

American schooner Hila L. Davenport, San Juan, Porto 
Rico—439,057 feet pitch pine lumber. 


British schooner Jeanne A. Pickles, Wavana 
pitch pine lumber. 

British steamer Jamaican, Liverpool—-65,049 feet piteh 
pine lumber; 652 bundles barrel headings; 10,100 oak pipe 
staves ; 500 oak logs; 18 satin walnut logs; 25 poplar logs ; 
635 ash logs; 305 hickory logs. 

Norwegian steamer Belize, Belize, B. H. 
pitch pine lumber. 

American schooner Bradford C. French, San Juan—680,- 
580 feet pitch pine lumber; 175 pairs doors; balustrades, 
columns ete. 

American schooner M, A, Achorn, Neuvitas, Cuba—258,- 
184 feet pitch pine lumber. 

American steamer Alamo, 
pine lumber. ; 

American schooner Springfield, San Juan, P. 
feet pitch pine lumber. 

Norwegian steamer Maud, Nipe, Cuba—400,000 feet pitch 
on lumber. Santiago, Cuba—234,000 feet pitch pine lum- 
er, 


313,791 feet 


40,000 feet 


New York—200,000 “feet pitch 


R.—475,873 


From Norfolk, Va. 

FOR WEEK ENDED JANUARY 28. 
Barge Worcester, lumber, New York. 
Barge Hern, piling, New York. 
Schooner Gracie May, pine, Baltimore, Md. 
Barge George May, pine, Baltimore, Md. 
Steamer Austriana, London, having as part cargo 285,000 
et hardwood lumber and 338,000 feet pine lumber. 
Schooner Maine, lumber, Baltimore, Md. 





From Jacksonville, Fla. 

FOR WEEK ENDED JANUARY 28. 
Steamer Arapahoe, New York city. 
Steamer Shawmut, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Steamer Onondago, Boston, Mass. 
Bark Catalina, Havana, Cuba. 
Steamer Jroquois, New York city. 
Steamer Quantico, Baltimore, Md. 
Steamer Mohawk, New York city. 
Steamer Lewcington, Baltimore, Md. 
Steamer Huron, New York city. 
Steamer Parthian, Baltimore, Md. 





From Gulfport, Miss. 
FOR WEEK ENDED JANUARY 28. 
American barkentine Rachael Emery, British 
umber and staves. 
British steamer King George, Belgium—Staves. 
American barkentine HVsther Clarke, Trinidad—Lumber. 
Norwegian bark Ole Knudsen, Barbadoes—-Lumber. 
British schooner Benefit, St. Kitts—Lumber. 
Norwegian bark Ruthwell, Argentine—Lumber. 
Italian ship Canara, Brazil-—-Lumber. 
Dutch steamer Megrez, Argentine—-Lumber. 
Italian bark Mincio, Brazil—Deals and lumber. 


Guiana 





From Portland, Ore. 
FOR WEEK ENDED JANUARY 28. 
Steamer Carmel—100,000 feet fir, for San Pedro. 
Steamer Rainier—850,000 feet fir, for San Francisco. 
Steamer Shna Yak—-725,000 feet fir, for Westport. 


— 





From San Francisco. 
FOR WEEK ENDED JANUARY 28. 

Steamer Peru, Mexico—16,800 feet lumber; Central Amer- 
ica, 16,000 feet lumber. 

Barkentine S. N. Castle, Tahiti 
Marquesas islands, 73,200 feet lumber. 

Steamer Hyades, Monolulu—10,000 feet 
dies shingles. 


252,534 feet 


lumber ; 200 bun- 





THE ENGINEERS. 


(Continued from the Front Page.) 
schools of his native city and he said graded No. 4 com 
mon and poorer, As soon as he was able to do anything 
he went to work on the yard and in the office, his duties 
embracing everything from posting accounts and making 
collections to tallying lumber. When 17 years old he 
was an inspector. 

When the Chicago Lumber Company, the predecessor 
of the Yellow Poplar Lumber Company, was organized 
and the big plant was built at Coal Grove, Ohio, in 1889, 
Mr. Delaney went with that company. He was identified 
with it about a year and then secured a position with 
J. UH. Burns & Bro., of Mansfield, Ohio, and was sent 
into West Virginia to inspect lumber at the plant of the 
Mohler Lumber Company on the Big Kanawha river, 

He continued with Burns & Bro. several years, but in 
1891 went to Kentucky, locating at Williamsburg on the 
Cumberland river, where he took charge of the plant of 
S. M. Ford, of Mansfield, Ohio. By this time he was an 
experienced sawmill man and was a superintendent at 
that point. He bought and measured logs, looked after 
their manufacture and attended to details of the bust 
ness with the exception of the sales, 

Ten years later he decided that the time had arrived 
to branch out for himself. He had all the experience any 
Jumberman could reasonably desire, but had not sufficient 
capital to finance his enterprise. Arrangements were 
made with the Kentucky Lumber Company whereby it 
was to furnish the money needed on a bagis of a division 
of the net profits. This arrangement continued in effect 
two years, At the end of that time he was asked to take 
charge of the plant of the Kentucky Lumber Compan 
at Williamsburg and later was made general superintend: 
ent of all of the mills of the Kentucky Lumber Company. 
In addition he handled the cut of other operators, having 
also taken up by this time the sales branch of the 
business. 

At the end of the two year period this general account 
was merged with the other interests of the Kentucky 
Lumber Company and Mr. Delaney assumed the entire 
sales management of the business, becoming a stockholder 
and director in the corporation. He moved his head- 
quarters to Cincinnati in February, 1908, which year also 
marked his admission into the ranks of the benedicts, his 
marriage to Lillie J. Ames, of Ironton, being then sol- 
emnized. Bill, jr., a young gentleman whose baptismal 
name was William but who has always been called 
‘<Bill,’’ is to be found at the Delaney residence, where 
his voice is supreme and his edict unquestioned. ; 

When Mr. Delaney was measuring logs on the Olio 
river he was followed from point to point sometimes, by 
scores of eager loggers, who desired to sell poplar logs 
20-inch and up in diameter at prices whieh would net 


them wages for bringing the logs to market. The «ay of 
an oversupply of high grade poplar logs has come to be 
regarded almost in the light of a tradition. ; 

These two gentlemen have much in common. Tn a 
respects they have developed along similar lines _ 
each today is a factor and power in the manufacture an 


distribution of hardwood lumber. They understan: the 


business thoroughly, being excellent judges of timber 
values and knowing the possibilities of the uses of siW" 
mill products. Both have witnessed the increase '' the 
intrinsic value of timber. ' f 
The new president and his first assistant are me Per 
practical experience and loyal to the interests entris'™ 
to them. Their administration should insure the con a 
ud 


tion of the record of progress made by the Hard 
Manufacturers’ Association of the United States. 


' 
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MECHANICAL IMPROVEMENTS. 








wa COLUMBUS, OHIO. “Sag 




















NEW HIGH SPEED CUTTERHEAD. 

In order to match flooring satisfactorily at a rate 
of from 150 to 170 lineal feet a minute a perfect bal- 
ance of the side heads is essential and the bits must be 
jointed. It was with a view of meeting these con- 
ditions that the new ‘‘Shimer Limited’’ eutterhead, 
the latest member of the large family of cutterheads 
made by Samuel J. Shimer & Sons, of Milton, Pa., was 
produced. This head, in general construction, closely 
resembles that concern’s ‘‘Up-to-Date’’ and ‘‘ Best 
Ever’? cutterheads, but it differs somewhat in the 
method of attaching to the spindle, in the construction 
of the bit seats and of the bit, also in the greater 





“SHIMER LIMITED’ CUTTERHEADS MADE BY SAMUEL J 


strength of the holding bolts and especially in the self 
centering device, which clings to the spindle when 
drawn up, securing it firmly thereto. The spindle 
gripping device is positive and effective in holding fast 
to the spindle, as well as in centering the head for a 
more uniform action of the cutters. By having the 
central bore of the head tapered and having a rotatable 
cap and nut fitted in the upper portion, this is aceom 
plished. The drawing up of the top nut contracts the 
collet, which thus binds itself firmly to the spindle. 

The ‘‘Shimer Limited’’ cutterheads are made solid 
or with the expansion feature, as desired, and all cut- 
ters are perfectly made of high quality tool steel tem 
pered to file. They are said to hold an edge for any 
hard lumber for five hours and in many instances ten 
hours’ run. Additional information regarding these 
heads may be had from the manufacturer. 


—_—_oO 


WELDLESS STEEL LOCOMOTIVE TIRES. 


The accompanying photograph will undoubtedly ex 
cite curiosity. What is it? 

William B. Mershon & Co., of Saginaw, Mich., the 
band saw specialists, have furnished this photograph, 
taken from a partial consignment of weldless steel 
locomotive tires which are used to form the rim of 
hoth the upper and lower wheels of Mershon hand 
resaws. 

These rings represent an item of expense which is 
hot at once thought of by the average millman. The 
company buys these rings by the carload, the rings 
illustrated above representing a part of a consign- 
ment, amounting to $4,000 or $5,000, which gives some 
insight into the amount of money that has been paid 
for these rings during the last ten or twelve years. 
During that time William B. Mershon & Co. have 
been using these rings exclusively in connection with 
their upper wheels. This type of wheel has proved 











WELDLESS STEEL TIRES USED ON MERSHON BANDSAW WHEELS, 





so satisfactory that it is purposed in the future to use 
a similar band around the lower web wheels as well 
and by so doing avoid all possibility of a wheel burst- 
ing from any cause whatever. 





NEW FRICTION CLUTCH. 

Whenever a friction clutch is used about a manufac- 
turing plant the importance of having it sure and in 
ether ways satisfactory can hardly be overestimated. 
Kor this reason experienced manufacturers insist upon 
having clutches of established merit and _ reputation. 
The Hill Clutch Company, of Cleveland, Ohio, recently 
has brought out a clutch of new design which it calls 


SHIMER & SONS 


‘The Smith Type of Hill Cluteh.??— The principle of 
vetion embodied in that company’s well known standard 
type has been rétained but the design and construction 
have been changed in a manner that is said to adapt it 
especially for the hardest continuous service. The con 
struction is sueh that all working parts are removed 
Without disturbing the shaft, hub or pulley. The frie 





NEW TYPE OF HILL FRICTION CLUTCH 

tion surfaces are positively disengaged and springs which 
formerly were employed have been removed. The self- 
centering feature of this clutch is pointed out by the 
manufacturer as an important advantage, there being 
no bushing required in the ring hub to align the shaft. 
The clutches are designed with 3- 4- or 6-arms and are 
built either solid or split in nineteen sizes, ranging from 
9- to 1300-horsepower at 100 revolutions, 








| John R. Gobey & Co. 


HEMLOCK 
YELLOW PINE 
POPLAR 


CYPRESS AND HARDWOOD 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 

















W.L. WHITACRE. D. W. KERR: 


WHITACRE LUMBER CO. 


WHOLESALE 


YELLOW PINE 
CYPRESS and HARDWOODS 


Office and Storage Sheds 
451 W. Broad St., 


Columbus, Ohio. 








We carry a complete stock in our Columbus yard of 


POPLAR, OAK and CYPRESS 


We can also supply your wants in 


YELLOW PINE 
THE B. A. LEACH LUMBER CO. 


Wholesale Dealers. COLUMBUS, OHIO. 








R POPLAR and SOUTHERN HARDWOODS, 
OAK FLOORING in TWO GREAT BRANDS, 


You'll make no mistake in placing your orders in our * 
safe hands. The Circle 4 and Dixie Floors have a place, 
pre-eminent, won, aud if you want some real good stock, 


write M. A. HAYWARD & SON, Columbus, Ohio. 











H. D. Brasher Lumber Co. 


WHOLESALE 


YELLOW PINE and RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


FLOORING, CEILING, SIDING AND FINISH. 
TIMBERS AND HEAVY JOISTS. 
OAK AND MAPLE FLOORING, RED CYPRESS. 
We handle only the Best 


725-6 Columbus Savings & Trust Bldg, COLUMBUS, O. 

















o o 
For Quick Shipment“ 2s¢.05"2 
ASH D, KY 
2 C-Ls 8-4" 1s and 28 Piain White Oak, one year dry 
C-Ls 8-4" No.1 Com. Plain White Oak, one year dry 


2 
1 C-Ls 4-4’ No.1 Com. Chestnut, one year dry 
3 C-Ls 4-4’’ No,2 Com. Poplar, shipping dry 


Write Us For Hardwoods and Poplar. 


THE GENERAL LUMBER CO. 


Columbus, Ohio 


YELLOW PINE 
CYPRESS and HARDWOODS 


POWELL & ROWE 


Wholesale Lumber COLUMBUS, OHIO 




















H. C. CREITH & COMPANY 
WHOLESALE LUMBER 

Yellow Pine, Cypress, 

Hemlock, Poplar, Oak 


Our representatives covering territory as below 


Chas. H. Sorrick, Northwestern Ohio Chas. E. Lyons, Northeastern Ohio 
Roger W. Boutelle, Southern Ohio 
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THE ALPHA LUMBER Co. 


Will Make Prompt Shipments of 


White and Yellow Pine, Hemlock and Hardwoods, 
Shingles, Lath, Posts, Etc. 


709-710 Williamson Bidg., 





CLEVELAND, OHIO. 








THE C. H. FOOTE LUMBER COMPANY 


will quote low prices to move the following DRY STOCK at 
SOMERSET, KENTUCKY. 
lear 4-4 Ist & 2nd Red Oak 
lear 4-4 No. 1 Common Red Oak 
lear 5-4 & 6-4 No. 1 Com. & Btr. Red Oak 
lear 5-4, 6-4 & 84 No. 1 Com. & Btr. Poplar 
4 cars 4-4 No. 2 Common Poplar 


WRITE USAT - - - CLEVELAND, OHIO 








Tre CENTRALco¥ 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


LUMBER, SHINGLES 
and LATH 


MAPLE and BEECH FLOORING 








SELLING AGENTS 
The Putnam a 
Redwood 


Lumber Co. 
934-5 Williamson Bldg., Manufacturers 
Cleveland, Ohio. Company. 











~ SEE THEIR “AD” ON PAGE 10 THIS ISSUE. 








4 PLAIN AND QUARTERED OAK - ASH - GUM 
S THE ° 
w H 
3 F. T. PEITCH 3 
° COMPANY a 
c CLEVELAND, OHIO. v 
H o 
s HIGH CLASS Hardwoods . wi 
T PROMPT shipments from THE @ A 
FY our mill points.— ee 1 
Tv Oak and Maple Flooring. Hardwo on E 
YEL. POPLAR-LA.RED CYPRESS-BIRCH-ELM 





THE INTERSTATE LUMBER CO., ““iigtN?: 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 
POPLAR RED GUM OAK 
CHESTNUT HICKORY ASH 


Furniture Dimension Stock and 
Railroad Timber Cut to Order. 


EN aod Soned Seeks op OF Quick Shipment 
~ 








Locations for 


Furniture Factories and 
Woodworking Plants 


on the 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL 


and 
YAZOO & MISSISSIPPI 
VALLEY RAILROADS 
There are thousands of acres of timber 


properties tributary to the above lines 
awaiting development. 











For full information address 


C. J. CLAIR 


Industria] Commissioner [linois Central R. R. 


| No. i Park Row - CHICAGO 
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STATISTICS BEARING ON THE MAHOGANY 
SITUATION. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., Jan. 28.—Interesting statistics bear- 
ing on the mahogany situation have been compiled by 
local manufacturers from government reports covering 
imports of logs into this country during 1910. The re- 
ports cover only the first eleven months of the year but 
show plainly that the mahogany trade has fully recov- 
ered from the depression that followed the panic, One 
of the interesting deductions to be drawn from the fig- 
ures, also, is that Mexico is rapidly developing as one of 
the chief producing centers of mahogany. The imports 
of logs into the United States for the first eleven months 
of the last three years zre 1910, 44,448,000 feet; 1909, 
31,318,000 feet; 1908, 33,500,000 feet. 

Including the shipments from the United Kingdom in 
the production of African mahogany shipped into the 
United States (practically all of the mahogany bought 
for American consumption in the Liverpool market is 
from Africa) it is found that British Africa leads. The 
detailed report covering the origin of the mahogany 
movement is as follows: 

United Kingdom--1910, 12,260,000; 1909, 10,213,000 ; 
1908, 6,201,000 feet. Central America and British Hon- 
duraus—-1910, 9,848,000; 1909, 7,021,000; 1908, 10,926,000 
feet. Mexico 1910, 12,204,000; 1909, 9,081,000; 1908, 
8,867,000 feet, British Africa--1910, 4,072,000; 1909, 
%.228,000; 1908, 3,919,000 feet. Other countries —1910, 
6,064,000 ; 1900, 2,275,000; 1908, 3,587,000 feet. 

According to Veeder B, Paine, manager of the Mengel 
Mahogany Logging Company, at Axim, South Africa, 
there is likely to be a falling off in the production of 
African mahogany logs in the near future owing to the 
operation of a new law of the British government, which 
prohibits the cutting of trees less than nine feet in cir 
cumference, This means that a tree must be nearly 
three feet in diameter before it can be cut down. Here- 
tofore, it is understood, the natives have cut the mahog- 
any timber recklessly. Mr. Paine reported also that 
there is a marked scaréity of labor in the African ma- 
hogany territory, and that this is one of the hardest 
problems with which the mahogany operators are con- 
fronted, 


THE MARKETS. 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 31. 











A steady demand is noted at the Chicago wholesale 
yards for all classes of building material, which has 
been strengthened by the open weather in this terri 
tory, enabling builders to finish up old work and start 
on new, Country retail trade is also said to be 
improving. 

Receipts of lumber at Chicago for the week ended 
January 28 were 32,629,000 feet, as against 32,146,000 
feet for the corresponding week in 1910. Total re 
ceipts from January 1 to January 28 were 117,156,000 
feet, a decrease of 8,340,000 feet under those of the 
corresponding period in 1910, Shipments of lumber 
for the week ended January 28 were 14,363,000 feet, 
as against 17,280,000 feet for the corresponding week 
of Jast year. Total shipments from January 1 to 
Junuary 28 aggregated 49,801,000 feet, which, com 
pared to the shipments of the corresponding period in 
1910, showed a decrease of 9,049,000 feet. Receipts 
and shipments of shingles exceed those of last year. 

Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 

Reported by George I. Stone, secretary of the Board 
of Trade, 

RECEIPTS, WEEK ENDED JANUARY 28, . 


Lumber. Shingles. 


MINE ak 5 gt) ihe cy al02e ab 050 08 wid ce levels 32,629,000 9,403,000 
SE cava: ei sahin pridanbs/a wre aaak anak syevnsms te $2,146,000 7,507,000 
Sy eee ee 483,000 1,806,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JANUARY 1 TO JANUARY 28. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
SE rer eet re Sed Pe 117,156,000 26,801,000 
A tee ee ee ee 125,496,000 21,890,000 
PE oes. ML agedesh- aeneek eens 4,911,000 
Ure eee ret Cee re ye 
SH!IPMENTS, WEEK ENDED JANUARY 28, 
Lumber. Shingles. 
UID ahhns ces Riilecsdusw sb aan A aan 14,363,000 5,962,000 
OO AS ee eer ee woe eee ae 17,280,000 4,267,000 
SIE HPO Pee Eat TT ee ONE 695,000 





Decrease SORT civ cise 


TOTAL SUIPMENTS JANUARY | TO JANUARY 2S. 


Lumber. Shingles. 
Er ee ee eet 49,801,000 18,552,000 
By is oe oie PEs Sate 4g bleak 58,850,000 18,837,000 
RN 8h 508s Wa oo bas 96 9,049,000 285,000 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
for the week ended February 1 were: 





CLASS No. Value. 
SN LEDS aces nrork'y, ch. saluniee O Wh 6a we aierne-erg 6 $ 4,200 
S 1000 and wader 8 5,000... ....0ccececis qv 171,800 

5,000 and under ee ae, 7 10 64,000 

10,000 and under NG eshcah a sxrabhesi area’ 11 162,500 
25,000 and under a reer 4 2 53,000 
50,000 and under 100,000,.............-. 1 50,000 
Michael Reese llospital, 4-story brick hos- 

BPUIE....o. Bo nin 0 d:dpe'ta 0:9 ba Ocoee 0 4'e. ob We.0.9-0:s-6he'e 175,000 
Board of Education, 3-story brick sehool.... 1 160,000 

i SEA nee orc et ee Tot ee 102) $ 840,000 
Average valuation for week........... % 8,235 
TOCAIR PYCVIOUB WEE «0.0 0» 0:0’ pecs oqais 82 801,200 
Average valuation previous week....... e 9,771 
Totals corresponding week 1910....... 101 704,075 
Totals January 1 to February 1, 1911. 397 8,829,210 
Totals corresponding period 1910......345 6,241,325 
Totals corresponding period 1909......574 8,816,150 
Totals corresponding period 1908...... 432 2,982,300 
Totals corresponding period 1907...... 448 — 3,844,400 
Totals corresponding period 1906...... 423 3,948,500 
Totals corresponding period 1905...... Sil 2,358,860 
Totals corresponding period 1904...... 264 3,481,675 





. Northern Pine. 





Chicago. The northern pine situation is much 
stronger than it has been for many months. No. 3 
and better have been steady right along, with stocks 
low and prices firm. Recently the demand for the 
lower grades have been of such a character as to 
reduce the stocks materially, which is especially no 
ticeable in No. 4. Chieago wholesalers are satisfied 
with the way business is opening up for 1911, which 
is reflected by the large number of inquiries being 
received daily. 





Minneapolis, Minn. The consensus of opinion among 
manufacturers at the Northern Pine annual last week 
was that the decreased supply of low grade hoards 
indicates that no item in the pine list need be a 
drug on the market during the coming season. There 
is comparatively little buying, but considerable figur 
ing is being done and there is a good business in sight 
for the spring. Building prospects are for a larger 
percentage of residences to be built during the com 
ing season and not so much heavy construction in 
steel and cement. Prices hold up well. 





Bay City and Saginaw, Mich. The pine market is 
firm as to prices but the volume of business is not as 
large as expected in some lines, although holding its 
own compared with a year ago. At least this applies 
to the dressed lumber feature of the business. Deal 
ings in sash, doors ete. are moderate and there is a 
fair degree of life in the box department. The mar 
ket for all pine commodities is firm and business is 
fair, except in the planing mill end. 





ee 


Buffalo, N. Y. Dealers in white pine expect better 
business as soon as other lumber begins to pick up, 
but their operations are not of a character to keep 
them very busy. Prices show a degree of firmness in 
the better grades, in which the demand is fair for 
the season. In the low grades there has been the 
usual lack of strength. Some of the box makers com- 
plain of lack of orders, but others state that the 
slump usual at this time of the year has not been 
experienced, 

New York. A fair amount of business is under 
way and inquiries for February and March shipments 
have been very satisfactory. Prices on upper grade 
stocks are better than a month ago, and there is a 
more optimistic feeling than for several weeks. Even 
low grade stock is called for more freely. 


—eoorwrrnree—ws* 


Pittsburg, Pa. Demand is quiet and little important 
business has been booked during the week.  Vrices 
are unchanged, and, while some inquiry for spring 
delivery of the better grades is in hand, there appears 
to be no haste to close up the deals. In the lower 
grades demand is light and prices a little softer than 
a week ago. As the actual business done, however, is 
small the trade is not disturbed by the weaker price 
showing. 





Eastern Spruce. 





Boston, Mass. The winter has been open and many 
retail lumber merchants have done a better business 
than usual during the cold months of the year. This 
has depleted their yard stocks and caused them to 
begin to think of replenishing. One large. dealer in 
the Boston market states that he has been in receipt 
of three or four letters asking for quotations on cargo 
lots and stating that the takers requested early de 
livery. Buyers, as a whole, however, are not i 
terested in more than carload lots at this time. 
Whether or not they believe that the larger number 
of mills now being operated will bring about a lower 
level of prices is an open question. For frames nine 
inches and under the general asking price is $22.59, 
although there are a few manufacturers who want 50 
cents more. It has been reported that there have 
been sales of frames in a few eases at a little less 
than $22.50. Random has been in moderate demand 
and prices show no real change. Spruce covering 
boards are in moderate call with prices steady. 


—_—_—_—eowonyrr>»” 


New York. Demand is irregular and confined to # 
hand to mouth basis. Prices are only fairly steady, 
and the few large orders under consideration bring 
a great deal of competition, and buyers are still able 
to control the market for quick deliveries. West Vit 
ginia dealers say the. situation in their line is better, 
but the yards are not inclined to buy except what 
is actually needed on urgent contracts. The building 
outlook is slowly improving, and with good weather 
a more substantial demand may be expected. 


—eoowvWwnmmia™»> 


Pittsburg, Fa. Clear spruce is in demand above the 
amount that is available for shipment, and prices = 
firm. In the common grades, the trading 1s norma 
and although prices are exceedingly weak, there ap 


‘ af —— s 
pears to be hope of a betterment as soon as er 
stocks are reduced. Spruce box boards and m!! vay 
are plentiful and are being sold without referene« 


list. The oversupply of this material is the ev 
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White Cedar. 


Chicago. Telephone companies are beginning to fig- 
ure on stock for spring construction work and a large 
line of inquiries is coming in. Supplies for work not 
finished last fall have been ordered, in the hope of an 
early spring. Posts are receiving some attention from 
the wholesale and line yard buyers, and the inquiries 
and orders promise a good spring movement. Weather 
conditions are ideal for woods operations and a nor 
mal crop of cedar logs is expected to be harvested. 





eee 


Minneapolis, Minn. There is some inquiry coming 
in, which is a good indication for the early spring 
trade, but there is nothing worth while doing in 
the way of orders. Some 4- and 5-inch posts could be 
sold if the trade could supply them and the searcity 
of long poles is making them somewhat sought after. 
The stocks now carried will not last long if there is a 
good spring trade. Conditions in the woods are satis 
factory, 





Hardwoods. 





Chicago. The hardwood market is gaining strength 
daily. Plain oak occupies the center of the stage and 


red oak firsts and seconds can searcely be found in 
any measure either in the mills or assembling points. 
Prices, therefore, are firm. Quartered white oak is 
quiet, but quartered red oak is much more active. 
Cottonwood is maintaining its recent strength. Red 
gum is doing splendidly and is becoming considerably 
of a favorite. The northern woods in the upper grades 
are in good demand, with prices firm. This is espe 
cially noticeable in maple, bireh and beech. Stocks 
are generally reported small. The thing which is 
most worrying the manufacturer at present is the 
utilization of No, 38 common. Basswood demand is 
slow. 


eae 


Minneapolis, Minn. Prices of new lumber for con 
tract hold firm. The searcity of northern hardwood 
stocks has stimulated production to some extent but 
the expected supply is not much Jarger than it was 
last year, and the season will open with supplies prae 
tically exhausted. Low grade material is looking up 
and strength is shown in plain oak of all grades, 
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Bay City and Saginaw, Mich. While the pine mar- 
ket in some features is reported dull the hardwood 
trade is good and prices are. stiffening. Maple is 
active and dealers are not able to get all they want 
of it. Flooring concerns are figuring on contracts for 
stock to be eut and there is a demand also for beech 
and birch. Basswood is commanding more attention. 
Mooring plants are busy and report a good trade. 


—oooernrrwee 


Kansas City, Mo. The oak market continues firm, 
with demand normal for all items. There is a moder 
ate demand from the factories, and prices are strong 
on good stock. The creosote treatment of low grade 
red oak is having a tendency to strengthen ‘both the 
red and white oak market. There is a good eall for 
upper grades for finish, flooring ete., and the bridge 
plank call is better than usual, The wagon and furni 
ture factories are buying at good prices. Mill stocks 
are not heavy, especially on the upper grades, ° 
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Memphis, Tenn. Most members of the trade say 
they are doing a fairly satisfactory business and in 
some few instances reports are current of a larger 
turnover than for a long while. The outlook is gen 
erally described as very good, though one prominent 
manufacturer says that in his opinion there will be 
no material change for the better until the steel and 
iron situation has assumed a more normal status. De 
mand for high grade lumber is still, and there is a 
very good volume of business under way in cotton 
wood, gum and oak in the lower grades. Export de 
mand is considered fairly good. In fact, some mem 
hers of the trade report that they are meeting with 
greater success in that direction than they had ex 
pected. Demand for plain oak and red gum continues 
the brightest feature of the situation. 
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Nashville, Tenn. The local hardwood™market has 
strengthened during the last week. There has. been 
an increase in the volume of trade. A number of in 
quiries have been coming in and orders have followed. 
An inerease in the call for plain white and red oak 
is predicted as the season progresses. There is little 
complaint as to prices. Good and common chestnut 
is in good demand, First, second and sap poplar is 
moving well, but body and panel stock is a little 
slow. Ash and maple are active. The furniture and 
interior finish manufacturers are buying common and 
good gum at firm figures. The tides in the Cumber 
land river have not made possible any heavy move 
ment of rafts and indications point to a very short 
supply from that source. The river boats, however, 
have been bringing in stuff and others are expected 
this week. 
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Louisville, Ky. Though January may be said to 
have come up to expectations in some respects, the 
mouth was notable for the opening of a demand which 


has been sluggish for several months. Buyers who had 
been ordering from hand to mouth came into the 
market, and several million-foot orders were placed. 
As good weather prevails lumber is going out briskly. 
Quartered oak is selling well, while plain oak is in 
good demand, with flooring mills especially. Gum and 
ash are selling in good volume, and poplar is in de- 
mand. Prices are, steady. 
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Lynchburg, Va. Domestic trade is still a little dis 
appointing to some of the dealers, but the export 
trade is very satisfactory to all in this center. A 
falling off in poplar during the last week has been 
noted, but demand for oak has shown a considerable 
increase. Slightly better prices have been reported 
for No. 2 common oak. The causes of the slight 
dullness in domestic trade are regarded as due to 
inclement weather and other purely temporary condi 
tions. Collections are reported fair. 
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Baltimore, Md. Most of the hardwoods are in good 
shape and dealers as well as manufacturers feel en 
couraged. Some piling up of stocks has taken place 
at the mills, but the accumulations are not of trouble 
some proportions and it is felt that the excess will 
be needed before long. The competition for stocks 
by reason of the active search for desirable. lumber 
by exporters continues, and this tends to push prices 
up to figures that seem high. At the same time it 
may be said that foreign buyers manifest a greater 
readiness to meet the terms of the shippers, the re 
duections in supplies on the other side making it 
essential that some replenishing take place. Local 
millmen are independent, frequently having more re 
quests for lumber than they apa been able to take 
care of in some divisions of the trade. Perhaps the 
weakest feature is common chestnut, which appears 
to be offered in far larger quantity than the needs of 
the consumers call for, and which shows no recovery. 
Sound wormy, in the opinion of hardwood men, is 
not bringing even approximately what it should, and 
to place such lumber is something of a problem, 
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New York. he market holds its healthy tone, and 
while there has been no material advance in prices, 
the situation is very satisfactory and holders of stock 
make no complaint, Offerings from mills, except for 
light grades, are limited and selling ahead is done 
cautiously. Consumers in this market are beginning 
to realize that the time has arrived for them to buy 
more freely beyond immediate wants and the charae 
ter of inquiries during the last week indicates that 
from now on orders for larger quantities will be 
hooked. 
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Cincinnati, Ohio. The market has been duller than 
at any other time since the opening of the year, Stocks 
are light, especially dry stock. Quarter sawed white oak 
ef good figure is salable at all times; demand from the 
furniture industry is improving, with a good outlook. 
Heavy car and bridge stocks are in fair request. Chest 
nut is steadily improving, there being a noted improve 
ment in the demand for long clear ones and twos, but 
the prices offered do not meet the views of the millmen. 
Sound wormy chestnut is meeting with a good sale; 
prices, while still low, show no immediate signs of 
advancing, Ash is moving fairly well for manufacturers’ 
grades, and there is a good feeling for the future for 
the wagon and carriage trade. White ash, of good, 
thoroughly dried, heavy stock for wagon makers’ use 
is scarce, Hickory is in fair movement for the wheel, 
shaft and pole trade. Steady improvement is noted in 
the demand for red gum, and operators note a steadily 
increasing inquiry, with sales of fair volume. There is 
a steady improvement in the demand for American wal 
nut in the foreign market. Foreign demand for hard 
woods is improving. Cottonwood is receiving a fair 
share of attention. Birch, maple, mahogany, basswood 
buckeye and other hardwoods are receiving a fair share 
of attention, 
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Columbus, Ohio. Reports from traveling salesmen 
show that business in hardwoods has been satisfac 
tory during the week. Manufacturers and dealers are 
buying more liberally and the tendency of prices is 
to strengthen rather than to decline, The movement 
of all grades is good and there is no accumulation of 
stocks of the lower grades as has been the case’ in 
previous months. Stocks in dealers’ hands are said 
to be small and the same is true of stocks in the hands 
of manufacturing establishments. The car supply is 
good and collections are easy. Quartered oak is in fair 
demand with quotations ranging from $76 to $79 for 
the higher grades at the Ohio river. Plain oak is in 
good demand: firsts and seconds, $50; No. 1 common, 
$32; No. 2 common, $20, Chestnut is selling freely and 
the supply is good: firsts and seconds, $50; No. 1 
common, $36, and sound wormy, $15. Ash is still 
weak, There is a good demand for basswood. 


——eeOeow 


Pittsburg, Pa. A fairly-active demand continues in 
New England and the eastern points supplied by Pitts- 
burg dealers, but local demand is light. The higher: 
grades are firm and a betterment in all grades is 
looked for in point of volume of businers going, within 
the next week or two. Low grades are slow and prices 
are somewhat weaker. The call for poplar boards and 
for oak and chestnut of the higher grades has been 
the feature of the week. Inquiries are in for a lot of 
maple flooring that will add materially to the volzum« 
of trade in this line early in the spring. Inquiries are 
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few in the ash and hickory trade. Better grades of 
hickory are moving very slowly so far as the Pitts 
burg trade is concerned, but a deal of outside buying 
is reported from mills direct to consumers. Better 
grades of ash are in fair demand, but the lower grades 
are dull and lifeless. , 


Buffalo, N. Y. The trade is not showing much 
activity, but there is a deal of firmness shown and 
the expectation is that business will pick up soon. 
The feeling with most dealers is that they will be 
able to hold their lumber until there is a good de- 
mand without probability of taking less for it. 





Boston, Mass. Opinions relative to the market for 
hardwood lumber differ. Some dealers state that they 
have been passing through one of the dullest periods 
that they have ever known, while others say they have 
been in receipt of a very fair volume of business. 
One feature of the demand is that buyers are paying 
more attention to the cheap hardwoods and less to 
the more expensive. There has been a greater call 
for birch for inside finish and some believe that prices 
of this wood will be advanced. Quarter oak is not in 
large call. Offerings are free and one dealer states 
that he would not be surprised to see a material fall- 
ing off in production from now on as demand has 
been quiet for so Jong. Plain oak is in moderate eall. 
Maple has attracted more attention and prices are 
steady. 





Hemlock. 





Chicago. Conditions look brighter than for sev- 
eral months. Stocks at northern assembling points 
are reported broken in many items, and while the de- 
mand is not heavy at this time inquiries are more 
numerous, and it would not be at all suprising if prices 
were boosted in the near future from 50 cents to $1.50. 
Last year there was no kick on the quantity of lum- 
ber sold, but the prices were such as to leave the 
manufacturer little or no profit. With the improve- 
ment shown in yellow pine prices, it is expected that 
hemlock will also advance. Weather conditions in 
the North are ideal for logging, but it is estimated 
that the cut will not be as heavy as last year. 
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Pittsburg, Pa. Hemlock has held its own and prices 
are fairly firm. The larger producers believed that 
marked improvement in demand is due within the 
coming few weeks, as inquiries have been increasing 
in numbers, in all directions and dry stock is getting 
scarce and badly broken. Shipments are reported to 
be very satisfactory at the mills and with the opening 
of spring the demand undoubtedly will become more 
active, owing to the small stocks in the hands of con- 
sumers, 

SEO 

Buffalo, N. Y. The trade is quiet and very little 
eall is being made on this lumber for outside pur- 
poses, as the weather is not favorable. Prices have 
been low and there has been a great deal of stock 
offering. Most of it was brought in by lake, though 
rail hemlock is an item in this market, competing 
farther eastward with lumber from Michigan and 
Wisconsin. 

New York. le market is a little. stronger, but 
suburban retailers do not consider it profitable to buy 
much beyond small, immediate wants. With favor- 
able weather conditions building will continue active, 
and unless this occurs the tendency to buy closely 
will be continued. , 

wane nn 

Boston, ‘Mass. There has not been a great amount 
of new business reported in the market for hemlock 
lumber during the last week. Dealers as a whole 
are not carrying large stocks and they feel they will 
be able to get full asking prices a little later. There 
have been inquiries this week for eastern hemlock in 
cargo lots for delivery as soon as the ice is out. 


ees 


Columbus, Ohio. The market is fairly active, al- 
though prices are somewhat weak. Most of the whole- 
salers believe an advance will be made in the near 
future and not many orders are being taken for fu- 
ture delivery, 





Poplar. 


Chicago. No appreciable change is shown in pop- 
lar conditions. Demand for thick stuff is improving 
and the supply is said to be restricted. Common is 
quiet, though lately some gain is shown in demand. 
Culls are not so active. 

ODP 

Baltimore, Md. The state of the poplar trade re- 
mains much the same, with stocks moving in suffli- 
ciently large quantities to prevent any troublesome 
accumulations at the mills. It can not be said that 
prices have advanced to any pronounced degree, but 
the demand for lumber has kept up well and the 
mills have been able to dispose of their low grades 
with enough freedom to escape congestion. There 
have been occasional interruptions in the operation 
of plants, so that the output fell below other periods 
of the year, but it was probably normal, when con- 
trasted with corresponding seasons and the distribu- 
tion indicates a fair absorptive capacity. Quotations 
on good wide lumber continue to run low, but the 





range is sufficiently high to yield attractive returns, 
and there is little real cause for complaint. The de- 
mands of the export business are gradually expand- 
ing under the influence of decreased supplies. Ex- 
porters are on the lookout for desirable stocks and 
constitute an important factor in the present strength 
of the trade. 


BBB 
Columbus, Ohio. The demand is good in this terri- 
tory for most grades, although a little slowness is 
reported in the wider sizes, The automobile trade is 
not buying freely. Prices: Firsts and seconds, $57; 
No. 1 common, $35; No. 2 common, $22; No. 3 com- 
mon, $15. 





New York. The market continues good, and while 
prices are not soaring available stocks are not large, 
and wholesalers are booking about all the business in 
good grades they can handle. 





Fir, Spruce and Cedar. 


Chicago. Representatives of West coast mills in 
this market report that inquiries are much larger, 
compared with a month ago. They say that they have 
received notice from the mills that dimension is none 
too plentiful and that the railroads are beginning to 
nibble. Spruce yard stock is in fair demand, with 
prices firm, 
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Portland, Ore. There appears to be tendency to 
better prices but the volume of business is said to be 
increasing very slowly. The output of lumber in this 
district is decreasing steadily, owing to the close 
down of the great majority of mills, and the stocks are 
decreasing from day to day. Before a general re 
sumption of operations, it is expected stocks will have 
been reduced very materially. A very good local 
business is anticipated this spring and summer. The 
log market remains unchanged, values being firm. 
Most of the Columbia river camps are still idle. 

——eeeeeerer 

Tacoma, Wash. There is considerable improvement 
in inquiries as compared to a month ago. Prices are 
firmer and the tendency is upward. Dimension is 
scarce. Yard stock prices have advanced a little. 
There is call from the railroads for car material, 
among the inquiries being one from the Northern 
Pacific for 700,000 feet. There is also considerable 
inquiry for ties, prices of which range from $8.50 and 
$9. Mills continue the policy of merely booking 
enough business to keep going, expecting advances in 
the immediate future. 

nner 

Seattle, Wash. Aside from the slight advance in 
the price of dimension, there seems to be no imme- 
diate inerease of prices in sight. Demand, however, 
is good and most of the lumbermen are feeling opti 
mistic about the spring trade. A large number of 
mills are not running, and will probably not be 
started until there are some signs of better prices. 

~~ eo 

Buffalo, N. Y. Demand for fir lumber continues 
fair and is likely to increase with firmer prices for 
yellow pine, with which it competes in this market, 
the pine selling several dollars cheaper. Dealers in fir 
say that their customers frequently prefer to use it 
but are sometimes restrained by its higher price. 
Spruce and cedar are having a fair sale, but the high 
rate of freight keeps these woods from selling in vol 
ume for future delivery, especially as the question of 
freight rates is unsettled. 





Western Pine. 


Chicago. The strongest feature in the western pine 
demand is the heavy trade from factory quarters, 
which will apparently inerease rather than decrease. 
Inquiries are numerous and the supply of California 
sugar and white pine is said to be not large. Prices 
are firm, and if the number of inquiries be taken as 
a criterion, trade this year will be exceedingly heavy. 








Spokane, Wash. Market conditions have slightly 
improved. Local manufacturers look for decided 
strength in sales by March 1. Inquiries are plentiful 
from the middle West. 





Buffalo, N. Y. Trade quiet. Effort is made to 
undersell the higher grades of white pine. California 
sugar pine has always been a favorite as soon us it 
has been properly introduced, California white |ine 
being less popular. Oregon and other mountain pines 
go well for doors and house trim. 





Southern Pine. 


Chicago. While not a large quantity of businss 
has been offered at the recent advances in prices, +! 
large quantities of yellow pine have been sold on : 
new price basis. Manufacturers are holding out for 
these figures, believing that they can afford to do s° 
Inquiries for local and export stock are rejo'’ 
more frequent, and it is believed that the ret: , 
finding that the present prices are going to stick 





in a short time be in the market for large quan " 
of lumber. Yellow pine conditions have not lo - 


so bright for several months as they do toda: 
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the consensus seems to be that the yellow pine manu- 
facturers will be able to get more for their stock 
this year than they did last. 

~_—7_—oeerreereeerer 

Kansas City, Mo. The market remains firm, with 
the advance of January 20 still effective, and there 
is a very gratifying volume of business being done 
on that basis. The upper grades of yard stock are 
showing more strength. Retail stocks are reported 
low, and apparently the dealers are holding off awhile 
to see whether the market will hold, and at the same 
time the manufacturers express the determination to 
get better prices for lumber or not cut their timber. 
It looks as though it were a test of strength between 
the two factors of the trade. The dealers merely 
want to guard against being caught by lower prices 
after they have bought. Car material has advanced 
from 50 cents to $1, and there is a good movement 
of this stock. The timber demand is good. Orders are 
being placed for a fair amount of construction mate- 
rial, and the export and coastwise trades show in- 
creased activity. 

eee" 

Baltimore, Md. Reports from Georgia pine men are 
not favorable. Dealers and manufacturers continue 
to complain of an inordinately active competition, 
which puts them at the mercy of the buyers in some 
of the markets, the demand being by no means what 
it should be. Many of the yards are indifferent with 
regard to the placing of orders,-and even the requests 
for stocks that are given leave the sellers little or 
nothing by way of return. Locally there is a rela 
tively good demand, with prices rather better than 
they were not long ago. 

Boston, Mass. he general market for southern 
pine has not shown any marked change but a few fair 
sized lots have been sold. There has been a fair 
eall for flooring and prices are very well held. Buyers 
for some time have not been willing to purchase more 
flooring than they would need and now that the trade 
is beginning to look better they are thinking more 
about replenishing their stocks. Mil timbers have 
not been selling very freely. No large schedules have 
heen offered on the market this week. 


—e—eeeeere 


Buffalo, N. Y. The output has been greatly cur- 
tailed and dealers say that they have had to pay 
higher prices in some grades. Generally the advance 
is about $1 a thousand feet. An order from one local 
concern sent in recently at prices supposed to be 
ruling was declined. No. 2 common flooring is an 
exception and is quoted at lower figures, Trade is 
quiet. 

New York. Prices are low and competition is so 
keen that wholesalers find it difficult to squeeze out 
a profit. Trade among retail yards is exceedingly 
dull and the building situation is so slow that yard- 
men will not anticipate their future wants. 


oOo 


Pittsburg, Pa. A fair volume of yellow pine is 
moving and at prices that are unchanged. The out 
look improves for increased trade as soon as weather 
conditions become more settled, as building opera 
tions grow in magnitude, large consumers of this lum- 
ber are getting busy with their spring orders. The 
fact that there continues to be a scarcity of some 
leading items in this stock has stiffened prices in a 
measure, Otherwise the list is unchanged. 





North Carolina Pine. 


Norfolk, Va. Shipments have been small, prinei- 
pally on account of inability of mills to complete 
orders from their greatly depleted stocks. Between 
thutdowns and bad weather output has been greatly 
curtailed. This in the minds of the manufacturers 
means better prices, especially as inquiries are heavy 
and the receipt of orders at advanced prices show a 
tendency by buyers to replenish. All lines of box 
lumber, culls and red heart are distinctly firm, Prices 
have advanced and there are prospects ofa further up 
ward movement. No. 3 edge particularly is scarce. 
The market report of March 24 is assuming more sig- 
Nificance, as many sales have been made on these 
quotations, : 
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Baltimore, Md. Dealers and manufacturers con 
tinue to complain of quietude and, while the range 
of prices is fairly steady in this market, the returns 
M the main are not satisfactory. Stocks do not ex- 
ceed moderate proportions, the trade situation being 
good shape. It may be said also that the outlook 
8 encouraging, as the builders have plenty of work 
Mm hand, or in prospect, so that a fair demand from 
this source seems to be assured. Receipts have not 
Min ahead of the withdrawals and no further addi- 
tions to the available stocks have been made. With 
a moderately active movement the members of the 
trade would be doing well, but there does not seem 
to be enough business to go around, and the profits 
® the transactions completed are not large enough 
‘0 compensate for the lack of volume. 
Son, however, for taking a favorable view of the 
Mtlook and entertaining expectations of improvement 
Wantitatively. Any gains in movement are also 
ikely to be followed by an advance in prices, 
~~ 


Boston, Mass. The tone of the market for North 


There is rea- - 


Carolina pine has been a little better in some cases. 
Several dealers have found it a little easier to do 
business. Just what has turned the market is not 
noticeable on the face of things. Prices are firm. 
ll li ee 
Buffalo, N. Y. Dealers are paying more for various 
grades owing to the fact that the mills are very 
largely oversold, especially in roofers and box lum- 
ber. The weakness in prices that has existed so long 
has been followed by firmness. The mills have decided 
not to cut prices further and, with very little surplus 
either at mill or in consumers’ hands, higher prices 
are due soon. Trade is quiet. 





Cypress. 





New Orleans, La. Slow improvement in demand is 
reported, with prices steady and prospect of early 
small advances on some items of lowers. Factory 
demand in some quarters seems to be shifting from 
shop to common. The upper grades continue in most 
active request. Development of the market is still 
gradual. The retailers are refraining from stocking 
up orders and placing their business for most part 
in mixed car requirements, apparently to fill in. Rail- 
roads and car companies are not doing much buying. 
The call is rated normal, is territorially well distrib- 
uted and the steadiness of obtainable prices is classed 
as a healthy symptom. Car supply is reported sufli- 
cient for present needs, 

OS 

Chicago. There is a fair inquiry coming from the 
retail dealers throughout this locality and a fair de 
mand from the city yards, who are using cypress for 
various purposes in their building construction trade. 
Representatives of the cypress mills in this market 
report that they have had a good trade during Janu 
ary and that prospects for February are just as en 
couraging as they have been at any time at this 
stage of the season. 


eee?” 
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Kansas City, Mo. Cypress is bringing better prices 
for yard stock than it brought in November and De- 
cember. There is a good call from the country trade 
for Nos. 1 and 2 common, as well as for the upper 
grades. Mill stocks are only moderate and while no 
particular trouble is experienced in handling the busi- 
ness the assortments are none too good, and many 
items would soon be exhausted if a heavy demand 
set in. 

Baltimore, Md. Generally speaking, cypress is in 
good shape, with the demand sufficiently active to 
take up the receipts, and the range of prices is 
steady. The last month having been characterized 
by relatively mild weather, it has been possible to 
carry on construction work most of the time, and the 
demand for stocks has been rather above the normal. 
Misapprehension has been expressed that building was 
running rather ahead of the needs of the city, and 
that the number of vacant houses indicated an un 
healthy condition. This, however, may be regarded 
in favor of cypress and other stocks used for build 
ing, because it suggests that the old houses, which 
lack modern improvements and which are being va 
cated for new ones, will have to be brought up to 
date, the market for lumber being thus widened in 
stead of contracted. The absence of decided fluctua- 
tions in cypress is one of the most distinguishing 
features of this wood, and suggests that healthy trade 
conditions obtain, even though the movement does 
not exceed modest proportions. 


——o——ererr*~»>”e 


Buffalo, N. Y. About the usual number of inquiries 
have been received for cypress and dealers look to 
a better demand as soon as the sale of general lum 
ber improves. Prices show considerable firmness. The 
use for finishing lumber is likely to be increased this 
year as the result of the impetus cypress is receiving 
from advertising. 

~~ 

New York. Demand continues fair and local stocks 
are ample for current wants, not much new stock 
coming in from the South. 


—eeeeeerews 


Columbus, Ohio. The demand is fairly good and the 
volume of business is satisfactory. There is still some 
uncertainty relative to quotations, although prices 
have strengthened. 


Shingles and Lath. 


Chicago. Demand for red cedar shingles remains 
about the same, which means that orders are few and 
far between. No improvement in price is reported. 
It is expected that prices will begin to move upward 
as soon as the spring trade shaJl open. White cedars 
are in about the same demand as heretofore reported, 
with prices firm. Lath are in strong hands and an 
increase may be expected at almost any time. 








ees 


Minneapolis, Minn. If there was only a fair amount 
of business being done dealers would be well satis- 
fied with the situation, as supplies are light and weak 
prices have practically disappeared from the market. 
There are not many shingles in retail hands, but the 
trade is slow to buy at the present firm prices, and 
because of this reluctance may have to pay more 
later on, 


Tacoma, Wash. Red cedar shingles show little 
change. Prices are stiffer but there is no great volume 
of business and dealers are paying the mills just 
about the figure of six months ago. Stocks are light, 
many mills idle and better prices are expected with 
the opening of spring trade. 


—_—Neown 


Seattle, Wash. Red cedar shingles continue to sell 
at a very low price, and there seems to be no imme- 
diate signs of an increase. The demand is only fair, 
and there is ample production to meet it, even though 
a large percent of the shingle mills are down, 


—_eCeOOeoOoeeree 


Kansas City, Mo. The advance of a week ago in 
red cedar shingles has not been maintained, for the 
reason that too many mills on the Coast have con- 
tinued to quote the former prices of $1.60 mill basis 
for stars and $1.95 for clears. There is some improve 
ment in demand and as stock for quick delivery is 
very scarce there is a good prospect that the market 
will advance soon. Most of the business booked is 
for Coast shipment, and this is gradually having the 
effect of making the market more stable, so that it is 
likely when an advance does come it will hold, 


———eEeOoOeeOee 


New Orleans, La, Demand for cypress shingles has 
been remarkably active all the month and holds up 
somewhat better than the mill supplies. Shingle 
stocks at most of the Louisiana mills are depleted, 
some items of the shingles list being temporarily 
pretty nearly out of supply. Prices on bests and 
primes were last week advanced another 5 cents, fol 
lowing the general shingle advance, ranging from 10 
to 15 cents, of January 14.) Lath are in good supply, 
with a quiet demand, 


AAAAAAS 


Boston, Mass. A better market for shingles has 
developed and prices have been established on a little 
higher level. It is not possible to buy the best cedar 
extras at less than $3.25 and some brands are being 
held at $3.40. The call for lath is not large and prices 
are inclined to be weaker in some cases. For 1 -ineh 
the asking price ranges from $3.75 to $3.80 and for 
1%-inch from $3.35 to $3.40, 
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Columbus, Ohio. The shingle market is fairly good, 
with the volume of business somewhat restricted. 
Prices for red cedars: Clears, $3.35; stars, $2.85, and 
Eurekas, $3.90, Lath are quiet. 





Cooperage. 





Chicago. The cooperage business may not be suf 
fering more than others, who, perhaps, show wisdom 
in being silent, but the present depression exceeds that 
of all other years. Some mention of dull times is 
needed and the truth is expeeted. Arrivals of all 
kinds of staves at this market are very light, and this 
also is true at outside points. It is likely that the 
heading mills, the only ones on the list which have 
been fully occupied, may now receive less orders. 
There has been some unexpected inquiry for gum 
syrup staves and circled heading, and the mills having 
dry kilns may well give this line their attention, say 
A. & H. Gates in their report on market conditions. 
Demand for whisky staves is easier, but few sales of 
beer staves are noted. Oil, pork and tierce staves are 
offered at declining prices. Slack stock is very dull 
and slow even at lower prices, except for ash butter 
tub hoops, which are hard to obtain. 


No. 1, 28%-inch Michigan elm flour staves, 


Ge OE soo 0.00:44:)606050640065 000090880 $9.00 
No, 1, 28%-inch Wisconsin elm flour staves, 

MOE TE on 0000000 6.6.0:060800% 000050000008 .00 
No, 2, 28%-inch elm staves, net M........ Nominal 5.00 
No. 1, 17%-inch kiln dried, basswood head- 

img, POF GOl..ccvcccrccvcccccesccseses 07 
No. 1, 17%-inch gum heading, per set, 

BOMMMAN 9 0006060005 e dec cseenerecooooe No demand 
No. 1, 28%-inch gum staves, nominal...... No demand 
M. R,, 30-inch gum BfAVeB........eeeeene 6.00 
Vatent coiled elm hoops, 6-foot, per M..... 10.50 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 5%-foot, per M...10.00 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 5-foot, per M..... 9.50 
Half barrel staves, elm, per M........... - 6.00 to 6.50 
Iialf barrel basswood heading, per set..... .04% 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M........ 4.00 to 4,50 
eee | hoops, half burrel, per M........ None wanted 
Head linings, car lots, per M., 12-inch....,. .30 to 85 
Head linings, small lots, per M, 18-inch.... .40 to 50 
Ten-round hoop barrels............ eccces 46 
Eight patent hoop barrels..........++«+6. 46 
Four patent and four hickory hoop barrels. 45 
''wo patent and six hickory hoop barrels.. 45 
Four patent and four wire hoop barrels. $26 45 
EEGUE BOSTON, SOGGDs oc ccc vestpcececsorese 37 to B8% 
No. 1 white ash butter tub staves......... 12.00 to 138.00 
Flat ash, 54%-foot hoop, per M..........+. . 4.75 to 6.00 
White oak ol, staves, per M..............388.00 to 35.00 
Teese WONG sh oscbccbactcoesseccsesdsoer . No demand 
tekety SOE GEERGRs cccicvdoccesccsctenace 10.00 to 11,00 
Re SED 64 6 3:4 G68 6840000060949 R56 1a 1.20 to 1.30 
yo 8 | ER ree ee er ee Pes 05 to 1,00 
SOC BASIE, GOs occ cdaccdvesccssoescece 87% to .00 








Established 1890, 


Builders’ Commercial Agency 


618 Chamber of Commerce Bidg., CHICAGO. 


A rating guide to the contracting trade of Cook county for 
Cook county dealers. Coltections and [lechanics Licns. 
Telephone, Main 4504, 
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Advertisements will be inserted in this department at 
the following rates: 


For one week, . . .- 25 cents a line. 
For two weeks, + - - 46 cents a line. 
For three weeks, - - - 60 cents a line. 
Fov four weeks, - ~ . - 76 cents a line. 


Nine words of ordinary length make one line 

Heading counts as two lines 

No display except the headir gs can be admitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order, No extra charge 
for copies of paper containing advertisement. copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednesday morning in 
order to secure insertion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received Jater will be placed under heading Too 
Late to Classify. 


_ AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


FEBRUARY 4, 1911, 


OO 





Too fate To Classify | 





| Wanted:Cmployees 








MACHINERY FOR SALE 
BY THE WACCAMAW LUMBER COMPANY, 
Bolton, N. Cc. 

One—18"x24”" Richmond Locomotive Works engine. 

One——“Garland”’ 50-inch gang edger. Left hand four saw 
with front and rear tables, one extra set of collars. 
New Run only one year. 

One—"Garland” right hand ®% block 40-inch carriage and one 
block trailer, complete with steel blocks and knees, 
steam set works and 86 feet track, 10%x54’ steam 
feed with double vaives and cut off valves, and pair 


of air cushion buffers. New—Run only two years; 
will cut 40 ft. timber. 
One-—“Garland” S&S ft. to 24 ft. trimmer, 8 saws. New 


Run between one and two years. 
All the above are im gocd order. 





FOR SALE-BAND MILL WITH TIMBER. 
Complete, uptodate band mill, three years old, with sev 
eral million feet of standing timber in the hardwood belt 
of northern Michigan 


Address “W. 140," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





Too fate To Classify | 


WANTED-—MEN 





ro test the power of the classified advertise 
ments. Llardly a day passes that we do not re- 
ceive letters from parties who advertise in this 
department, speaking of the good results ob 
tained from their advertisements. If you do 
not want to advertise, possibly you know some 
one to whom we could be of great assistance 
in an advertising way If you know of anyone 
wanting help, or in need of a position, we 
would be greatly obliged if you would have 
them write us, stating their wants. The good 
that these small ads accomplish is really won- 
derful. The clrealation of the AMernican LUM 
BERMAN being world-wide, the advertisement is 
seen by all eyes in the lumber world. We 
know from years of expertence the amount of 
good we can do for you, and we would like an 
opportunity to show you 








NEW BAND MILLS AT A BARGAIN. 

1 new S ft. band mill for 12” saws; 1 new 8 ft. band 
mill for 11” saws; 2 nearly new Filer & Stowell S ft. band 
mitis for 12” suws; S portable and stationary saw mills, 
ilso lath and shingle mills two 25 and one 10 K. W 


dynaimeos Mills are complete and uptodate, with engines, 
boilers and belts, and must be moved before the tracks are 
faken up Also have rail, cars and locomotives, Let us 
know your requirements before purchasing elsewhere, 

J ‘I KIMONSON & CO., 


Muskegon, Mich. 


WANTED- THOROUGH LUMBERMAN 
To take from five to ten thousand dollars interest in estab 
lished lumber and millwork business, and take responsible 
position with the company A splendid) opportunity for a 
man of ability At mr 
135," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


FOR SALE-CANNEL COAL MINE 
ully equipped, ready for business immediately ; houses and 
tore A great opportunity. 
S. SHAFFER, Pineville, Ky. 


FOR SALE-—I500 ACRE TRACT FINE TIMBER 
Near railroad, A bargain, oS. SHAFFER, Vineville, Ky, 


FOR SALE-BAND MILL COMPLETE 
With all accessor or particulars and price write to 
BUNDY LUMBER CO., Bundy, Wis. 


HIGH GRADE CEREAL COFFEE. 

Send for free sample package and prices. The coffee is 
good and we will sell at a price that will astonish you. If 
you use cereal coffee look into this offer. 

Address “COPPER,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


VEST POCKET READY RECKONER. 

72 pages of tables showing contents of any number of 
pieces of dimension lumber IxS--10 to 1ux20—40, weights 
of lumber, shingles, lath, different log scales ete. Twenty- 
five cents a copy. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, 


WANTED—A YOUNG MAN 
Anxious to succeed in the lumber business, to buy the 
History of the Lumber Industry of America,” which shows 
what others have done Address 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publishers, 315 Dearborn St., 

















BUYER AND SELLER WANTED. 


Lion’ t you want to go into business for yourself, buying and 
elling lomber to dealers and to manufacturers’ You have 
75%, of the net profits, we furnish the credit. © Be associated 
With a thoreughly reliable, responsible old) established con 
eerh, that will not take advantage of ‘this new trade to your 
disadvantage, that have now a thot@ughly ‘established up-to 
date office organization and No, 1 credit. One familiar with 
the shook and crating trade preferred, Address 

‘OPPORTUNTTY,, chre AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED- -BY EXPERIENCED LUMBERMAN 
Who can handle men, position as superintendent or assistant 
superintendent, Northwest or Pacitie coast preferred, 

Address “W. 106," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


FOR SALE—OR EXCHANGE 
Lidgerwood skidder, type “LI, four pulltng lines, loading 
and spotting lines, hydraulic jacks, new cables; good work- 
ing order, $7,500.00, cost $11,000.00, or will exchange for one 
or two good loaders or geared locomotives. Address 
“LUMBER CO.,” 1414, 125 Monroe St., Chicago, D1. 


Telephone Central 827 


WANT TO SELL? SOLD. 

When you have anything you want to sell advertise in the 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. We sell everything that is salable. 

We reach the people. Let us be your salesman. By adver- 

tising you would hos an easy way to make a sale. A trial 
will convince you 

AMERICAN L ti MBERMAN, Manhattan Bldg., 














Chicago. 








FOR SALE 
1 Hamilton Corliss Engine, 20x48, Fly Wheel 16’x28”, 
1 theater 7’ 8” Jong, 36” diameter. All in first class 
condition, 
Address “W. 142," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


| Wanted: Employees 











FIRST CLASS ESTIMATOR, FAMILIAR 
With the value of all kinds of planing mill work, interior 
finish, cabinet work ete. Address, giving age, full particu- 
lars us to experience and salary wanted 
SAWYER, Sta. D., 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
WANTED_BY A WHOLESALE SASH AND DOOR 


Hfouse, located in St. Louis, a man that is capable of figur 





ing lists of items received from the country. State age, 
tive reference and salary you would expect. 
Address “W. 730," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 





WANTED—-YARD MANAGER. 

Young man preferred, 
Address “W. 141," care AMERICAN L UMEERMAN. 
WANTED—YARD MAN 
For a yard in the northeastern part of Wisconsin, situated 
in the ox river valley. Waut a man who is familiar with 
waite pine and the trade Prefer one who can talk German 
and Inglish. Must be able to take care of every branch of 
the trade. Send in’ reference and salary expected Position 

open Mareh 1 

KAUKAUNA LBR. & MEG. CO., 





Kaukauna, Wis 


WANTED-—BY A WHOLESALE ST. LOUIS 
Sash and door house, a oman that has had experience in 
sash, doors ete. One who is familiar with advertising and 
veneral allaround= office work State age, give reference 
and salary expected Address 
“Wo SL,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 





WANTED-—FIRST CLASS STENOGRAPHER 
Familiar with invoicing and who can take dictation and 
write letters rapidly. Tocation saw mill in’ South State 
salary wanted, how quick can report for duty and send 
recommendations with first letter. 

Address “W. 11D," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANTED-—FIRST CLASS MILL FOREMAN 


Also a business manager, both familiar with the making 
of ladders and lawn swings. Will sefl outright at a bargain 
or take stock Splendia opportunity for the right men 
Address Il. 1 MACKINNON, Bay City, Mich 





WANTED-COMPETENT FOREMAN AND 
Superintendent for wholesale sash and door jobbing house, 
south of Ohio river. Write, giving experience, salary ex 
pected, Address “W. 120," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—YARD MANAGER RETAIL YARD. 
Small town in western [linois, 
Address “W. 117," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








A YOUNG MAN STENOGRAPHER AND CLERK 

Willing to start at the bottom of the ladder; state age, 

experience and wages expected, addressing : 
TENNESSEE LUMBER & COAL CO., Glen Marys, Tenn. 


WANTED-—SASH AND DOOR PLAN ESTIMATOR 
For wholesale sash and door jobbing house in the South. 
State experience and salary expected. Permanent position 
to right party. ee , 

AY 





121," care AMERICAN LUMEERMAN 





WANTED—A WORKING FOREMAN 
For small planing mill in west central [linois, working a 
dozen men. Must be able to handle men and run machines, 
and bill out correctly trom blue prints, and know what work 
is worth. J. A. WHITE, JR., Warsaw, TL. 





WANTED-—A RETAIL YARD MANAGER 
In the Northwest. Dre not reply unless you have had actual 
experience, and are industrious, a good salesman, a good 
collector, and have a record that will stand investigation. 
Give age, experience, reference and salary, 

Address ‘W. 101." care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—-COMPETENT BOOKKEEPER 
With experience in ave, pau mill and sash and door 
business. “r 





Address 134,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS LUMBER AGENT 
For good county seat town in Montana. Only men who 
have made good and can do so again need apply. Good 
salary and permanent position to the right man. 

NO. 306 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, Minneapolis, Minn. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED COST KEEPER 

For sash and door factory, cutting up plant, box factory 
and general planing mill, employing about 300 men, special 
and stock work. Want man who understands requirements 
and has had some experience. Must be competent to help 
organize cost ayotem and be responsible for its installation 
and continuance. Good habits required. Give detailed in- 
formation. WASHINGTON MILL CO., Spokane, Wash. 














EXPERIENCED BOOKKEEPER AND 
Stenographer combined, in St. Louis wholesale lumber office, 
Give age, references and salary. Good future for cap able 
man. Address “T. 133," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WE WANT A MAN WITH PRACTICAL 
Experience in the manufacture and sale of box shooks to 
put up a plant at our mill, and operate same. Must have 
sufficient capital to take a reasonable proportion of the stock, 

TALLAHATCHIE LUMBER Co., Vhilipp, Miss. 


COMPETENT FACTORY SUPERINTENDENT 
Wanted for hardwood flooring and hardwood trim factory, 
State references, experience and salary. Vosition permanent 
to right man, Address 

sop 








101," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-CREW FOR INDIANA MILL 
Sawing dimension stock. Send photo, age, married or single, 
reference, what you can do and wages expected, 

Address BOX 29 18, Spencer, Ind, 


WANT-—SUPERINTENDENT OF MANUFACTURER 
Capable of superintending manufacture in a large planing 
mill, box factory, sash, door and special department, to be 
erected in southwest Texas. Must be up to date on eco- 
nomic manufacture and have exceptional executive and 
mechanical ability. Good salary to right party; must come 
well recommended. Give full details and references in first 
letter. Address “MILLWORK, care AMERICAN LUMEERMAY, 











A FIRM ENGAGED IN MANUFACTURING 
All kinds of odd mill work in) Memphis, Tenn., requires the 
services of a competent estimator who has a thorough prac 
tical knowledge of this line of work. Satisfactory salary 
will be paid to the right man Al references will be re 
quired Address “WK. 112," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-A COMPETENT MAN | 
To keep cost system in planing mill manufacturing all kinds 
of odd mill work Address 
“I. P10." care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 














Wanied: Mil Mechanics 


WANTED-BAND FILER 

Of several years’ experience in yellow pine mills. 
first class in every respect Write for particulars. 

B. B..aAae KSON LUMBER CO., Riderville, 

WANTED- IN NORTHERN N MICHIGAN 

Cireular sawyer and a Wages, $5.50 and $2.50, 
Steam feed and gang edger. Both must be competent, sober 
and bnatiers Addrens “TR. 1D25.° care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 











Must be 


Ala. 








~ WANTED - A FIRST CLASS PRACTICAL 
Belt man for general factory work in northern Indiana 
State experience, age and wages expected 

Address “T, 126,° care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 





WANTED -MAN To Do TURNING, BAND SAWING 

And to be generally useful around planing mill. Apply, giv 

ing experience and salary wanted. 
THE UF. LERT LUMBER CO., Portsmouth, Ohio. 


(Wanted: Salesmen_| 


WANTED- HIGH CLASS SALESMAN 


Thoroughly familiar with consumers in) western New York 
northern Ohio, Ontario, Canada, Wisconsin or northern In 
diana. Address “WW, 102," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


WANTED LUMBER SALESMAN 
fo cover southern Wisconsin and northern Tlineis for noth 
ern manufacturer and wholesaler State experience and 
salary wanted Address 

oW 














158." care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 





WANTED_LUMBER SALESMAN | 


For Chicago trade of manufacturers, railroad companies and 
contractors Addvess, stating age, experience and salary de 
sired, ‘W. 139," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


WANTED— ‘FIRST CLASS YELLOW PINE 
lraveling salesman; must be a business getter, good ap 
pearance, well acquainted yards, Pittsburg territory (Penn, 
and Ohio) State fully experience, salary earned, age 

Address W. 134," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 








WANTED-YELLOW PINE COMMISSION 
Salesmen for states cf Ohio, Indiana, Hlineis, Michigan 
lown and Wentucky Specialty : Timbers Address 

1214 BROWN-MARN BUILDING, Birming rham, Ala. 


— 


WANTED-—SALESMAN 


Calling upon the lumber and hardware trade in Colorado, 





Kansas and Nebraska, to handle sash and doors on a com 
mission basis Is a ete ible sideline for a “hhuistles 
Address “QUALI eare 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


WANTED—TRAVELING SALESMEN 
To sell Pacitie coast lumber and shingles on commission 
basis by one of the largest manufacturers. Address, stating 
experience and te rritory familiar with, also what firms sold 
for, *M. 105," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—AN EXPERIENCED 
Lumber sales manager; must be a hustler. One personally 
acquainted with trade in this territory preferred State 
experience, references, age and full) information Address 
T. Po. BRADLEY, General Manager, 
Duluth Log Company, Duluth, Minn 


WANT_SALESMAN BY LARGE WHOLESALER. 














A reliable steady salesman having established yard trade 
in Pittsburg territory or east, in white pine, al yellow 
pine; choice stecks to draw from and prompt s ents. 
Will pay geod salary to man who can deliver thy isiness: 
Address in confidence, PP. O. BOX 867, Pittsbu a 

i 

WANTED-—EXPERIENCED 

Hlemlock lumber salesman for western Dennsy'y ane 
Ohio. Address with references. ‘ 
23," care AMERICAN LUMI IAN, 

ae 





WANTED_ GOOD MEN. 
Who are looking for positions to advertise in the 
Employment columns of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
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